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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 
AND USAGE 


This book draws on sources in Afghan Persian (also known as Dari or Kabuli 
Persian), Arabic, Ottoman Turkish, Pashto, and Urdu, and utilizes up to four 
calendars as methods of dating. The following standards are adopted to balance 
orthographic and chronological consistency with an appreciation for the plu- 


ralism at the heart of the subject matter. 


Translation and Transliteration 


Words found in the Merriam-Webster Dictionary (e.g., amir, effendi, Kandahar, 
pasha, ulema) are not translated or transliterated. Barring those exceptions, 
Ottoman Turkish words are transliterated to republican Turkish following 
the International Journal of Middle East Studies IJMES) (hence Abdiilmecid, 
not ‘Abd al-Majid). Dari, Pashto, and Urdu words are transliterated according 
to Persian usage following J/MES, with two exceptions: first, preserving the 
common Dari pronunciation of s as w, and not v (hence Wali, not Vali); second, 
retaining the common Anglicized spellings of Pashtun suffixes as -zai (hence 


Barakzai, not Barakza’i or Barakzay) as well as the names of Indian authors who 
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published in English (hence Abdul Ghani Khan, not ‘Abd al-Ghani Khan). 
Southern/ Kandahari dialect of Pashto has been preferred over eastern/ Peshawari 
“Pakhto.” In all other cases the default transliteration system is Arabic following 


I/MES. the following pronunciation guide is provided for readers’ reference. 


Long Vowels in Arabic, Dari/Persian, Pashto, and Urdu 


a, as in basket 


ee, as in tree 


a) ps 


00, as in z00 


Distinctive Turkish Letters 


c j, as in jasmine 

¢ ch, as in charity 

& unvocalized; lengthens preceding vowel 

1 u, as in up (upper case: I) 

i upper case of the letter i 

6 as the German @, or as ew in the French word deux 

$ sh, as in shine 

ii as the German 4%, or as u in the French word tu 
Calendars 


Historical records and manuscripts cited in this book employ one or more of the 
following calendars as chronological techniques: Gregorian (CE), Hijri, Ottoman 
Rumi, and Persian Jalali. The Hijri calendar is the Islamic lunar calendar dating 
to the migration (Hijra) of the Prophet from Mecca to Medina in 622 CE. Tra- 
ditionally, Hijri months begin and end based on confirmed local sightings of 
the new crescent moon with the naked eye, hence leaving room for minor varia- 
tion between locales of great distance before the advent of modern telecommu- 
nications. The Ottoman Rumi calendar (also known as Maliye, or fiscal calendar) 
is solar-based and derived from the Roman Julian dating system, but with a 
start date from the Hijra. Persian Jalali is the official solar calendar of Afghanistan 


and Iran, also with a start date from the Hijra. 
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For precision and consistency, Gregorian dates are used by default, whereas 
Hijri (h), Rumi (1), and Jalali (j) dates are followed by their equivalent Grego- 


rian date or approximate Gregorian year range, as in the following examples: 


(1294h $ 20/1877 08 29) 
(13301 / 1914-1915) 
(1302j Mizan 24/1923 10 17) 


For the Persian Jalali calendar, Afghan Dari month names have been used in place 


of their Iranian equivalents. 


AFGHANISTAN RISING 


Introduction 


ON MAY 17, 1929, an intrepid high school student in Los Angeles, California, 
sat at his desk, pulled out a sheet of paper and pencil, and began his homework. 
A particularly daunting class project had been weighing on his shoulders, and 
time to procrastinate was running out. His assignment: to find primary source 
material on the state of law and government in Afghanistan. At a loss with where 
to begin, the young Edison Ostrom was aware the British Raj had a thorny re- 
lationship with the Forbidden Kingdom, as Afghanistan had been infamously 
known in English novels and newspapers since Victorian times. So he decided 
to press his case with the British Embassy in Washington, D.C. Edison’s hand- 
written letter, still legible in faded pencil lead, was forthright in its request: “Our 
class here in school has been studying Asia but has been unable to get any up to 
date material on Afghanistan,” Ostrom confessed. “Would you please inform 
me what the present form of government is.” Before affixing his signature, 
Edison could not resist scribbling a final query at the letter’s close: whether 
London would confirm rumors that famed British superspy T. E. Lawrence was 
involved in covert operations against the Kabul government from the tribal zone 
of northwestern India, as he had been over a decade earlier against the Ottomans 


in Arabia. 
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Two months later, Edison received a response, but from a source much closer 
to the action than he expected: Simla, northern India, the summer capital of the 
British Raj. In a formal reply from the Foreign and Political Department of 
the government of India, veteran Raj official Sir James Glasgow Acheson first 
lauded the youth’s initiative—‘“the enterprise displayed in which undoubtedly 
deserves encouragement”—but regretted to inform him that “there is unfortu- 
nately no generally recognized central Government in Afghanistan, which is in 
a state of civil war.” As for the purported role of Colonel Lawrence in the Af 
ghan tumult, Sir Acheson was resolute and dismissive: “These rumours, which 
were partly due to anti-British propaganda and partly to sensationalism pure 
and simple are absolutely without any foundation of any kind.”! 

The student from Los Angeles had received an answer, but reasonable minds 
could differ as to its educational value. Though not exactly inaccurate, the trans- 
oceanic letter exchange was noticeably silent on Afghanistan’s more positive 
and instructive achievements in recent years, including its independence from 
Britain in 1919 and the promulgation of its first constitution in 1923, among 
other milestones in law, governance, and diplomacy in that decade alone. In- 
stead, one student’s search for reliable material on the country yielded an ahis- 
torical portrait bereft of context—just another day of mayhem in Afghanistan, so 
it would seem. In the end, perhaps a fixation on motifs of war, chaos, and regime 
change by the questioner and questioned here is not so remarkable. Nearly 
a century later, after all, when it comes to Afghanistan many a writer and reader 
continue to be drawn to the same themes. 

Challenging conventional narratives of Afghanistan as a perennial war zone, 
and the rule of law as a secular-liberal monopoly, this book presents an account of 
the first Muslim-majority country to gain independence, codify its own laws, and 
ratify a constitution after the fall of the Ottoman Empire. If Afghanistan seems 
an unexpected candidate for this distinction, it is because historical approaches to 
Afghan law and governance before the Soviet invasion of 1979 remain few and far 
between. Based on archival research in six countries, the book uncovers the lost 
history behind the rise of Afghanistan as a sovereign nation amid empires, the 
makers of its first constitution from Constantinople to Kandahar, and the hur- 
dles they overcame in crafting a modern state within the interpretive traditions of 
Islamic law and ethics, or shari‘a, amd international norms of legality. 

Far from being a landlocked wilderness or remote frontier, roughly a century 
ago Kabul was a virtual seaport for itinerant scholars and statesmen shuttling 


between the Ottoman and British imperial domains. Tracing the country’s long- 
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standing but oft-ignored scholarly and educational ties to Istanbul, Damascus, 
and Baghdad, as well as Greater Delhi and Lahore, this book explains how the 
court of Kabul became both a laboratory and launchpad for diverse visions of 


modern Muslim reform at the turn of the twentieth century. 


“Does Afghanistan Even Have a Legal History?” 


Brazen as it appears, this question was unapologetically posed to the author by 
a foreign news correspondent during an interview one morning in Kabul. The 
reporter should not be blamed. Nearly a century after high school student Ed- 
ison Ostrom’s inquiry on the state of law and government in Afghanistan for a 
class project, one would still be hard-pressed. to locate a scholarly monograph 
on Afghan legal history. While droves of journalists, novelists, and foreign 
policy strategists have been writing about Afghanistan since the Soviet invasion 
of 1979, the vast majority of literature on the country has focused on the past 
four decades of serial conflict. The result: a nigh erasure of “antebellum” Afghan- 
istan’s past to all but academic specialists, dilettantes, and the increasingly 
small number of survivors old enough to remember less tumultuous times. 

To be sure, scholarly silence on Afghan legal and constitutional history is nei- 
ther new nor entirely a result of recent turmoil. In 1900, the law graduate of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Indian Muslim barrister of London Sultan 
Mohammad Khan authored one of the first legal studies of the country in En- 
glish, Zhe Constitution and Laws of Afghanistan. This was a formidable scholarly 
venture, and from the outset Khan lamented the paucity of sources: “I may men- 
tion here that the absence of books on Afghan law to quote from as my authorities 
has rendered mine a very difficult task,” he confessed in the work’s preface. “In 
searching the libraries of the University of Cambridge and the British Museum, 
all the books of reference on Afghanistan which I have been able to find were 
either on history, travels, or war, and none specially on law.” As late as the 1970s, 
even foundational documents like the country’s first constitution (1923) were 
practically impossible to find, with a rare surviving copy being fortuitously dis- 
covered in a Kabul booksellers’ bazaar, for example.‘ 

This regretful state of affairs has meant lost histories and lost opportunities— 
most of all for Afghans, but not exclusively so. Due to Afghanistan’s distin- 
guishing characteristics in the greater Islamicate world, as multiple observers 


have noted, rediscovering its legal heritage has implications for understanding the 
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modern development of Islamic law and constitutionalism at large. “Unlike most 
of the other Islamic and non-Western countries, Afghanistan never came under 
the political and juridical dominance of an European power,” noted international 
lawyer Robert Hager in his 1975 primer, Forward of Laws of Afghanistan. “Because 
the law of Afghanistan is, thus, for the most part, either the traditional Islamic 
law or an indigenous product, it is a system somewhat unique in the world,” the 
United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) consultant declared in a 
rare Western commentary on Afghan laws published on the eve of communist 
rule in the country. “These materials,” that is to say, Afghan state legislation 
before the coup d’état of April 1978 and ensuing Soviet occupation, “therefore 
may be interesting from a comparative perspective as materials for study of the 
indigenous growth and development of an Islamic legal system,” Hager con- 
cluded. Forty years later, this book accepts one UNDP lawyer’s call to scholarly 
action in Afghanistan, quickly forgotten as it was amid more burning concerns 
taking hold of the country and that development agency’s work ever since.’ 

What follows in the chapters to come is more than a story of law and legal 
history in the strict sense of the terms, however, because the work also has some 
other goals in mind. Exacerbating the scholarly chasm in Afghan legal and con- 
stitutional history is a deeper problem in how the country’s past has come to be 
framed in academic and public discourse. Of particular concern here is a predi- 
lection for academic works on Afghanistan to be situated in one of three regions 
or area studies fields—namely, the Middle East, South Asia, or Central Asia— 
with the peculiar result that Afghanistan is rarely awarded fully fledged mem- 
bership in any of the three. (Highly emblematic here is the tendency in maps of 
the Middle East, South Asia, and Central Asia to exclude or only partially include 
Afghanistan in its eastern, western, or southern-most extremities respectively, 
and rarely with its full territory intact.) Beyond the cartographic violence inflicted 
on Afghanistan and its people owing to their location at the juncture of three 
constructed regions, the long-term impact of trisecting the country has been to 
marginalize Afghans to the periphery of regional histories, while presuming the 
impaired nature of their national home. Though countless merchants, pilgrims, 
scholars, and other itinerants seldom experienced such boundaries in practice, 
area studies continue to demarcate the study not only of Afghanistan but also 
of the Ottoman and British empires according to the established borders of 
professional associations or geographic and linguistic expertise.° 

Transgressing such regional divides, this book approaches modern Afghani- 


stan’s legal and constitutional heritage from a multiregional perspective by 
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examining the contributions of a diverse cast of political actors in Kabul— 
Ottoman Turks, Arabs, and Indians, but most of all, Afghans—from the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century to the first quarter of the twentieth. Para- 
doxically, the transnational dimensions at the heart of this work emerged from 
a prototypically national question: What are the historical roots of Afghani- 
stan’s independence as a sovereign state and constitutional monarchy? In pur- 
suit of this inquiry the book trains its eye on the critical half century between 
the country’s transition from a British protectorate in the late 1870s to an inde- 
pendent nation-state under the late Muhammadzai king Aman Allah Khan 
in the 1920s. Extant historiography credits Aman Allah with winning Afghan- 
istan’s independence from Britain, securing the country’s international recogni- 
tion as a fully sovereign state, and promulgating an extraordinary body of legal 
literature, the Nizamnamihbha-yi Amaniyyih (‘Aman Allah Codes” in Persian and 
Pashto). Totaling over seventy originally crafted statutes, the Aman Allah Codes 
comprised the most ambitious legislative campaign in Afghanistan’s history. As 
a state-building project the latter included a spectacular range of laws and man- 
uals spanning the gamut of modern governance: from a census bureau, identi- 
fication cards, and passports to education, land registration, and taxation; and 
from the training of a civil service and national army to animal rights. Among 
Aman Allah’s reforms were the opening of public schools for girls, the intro- 
duction of legal protections for minorities, the banning of slavery, and the 
drafting of statutes criminalizing the overburdening of pack animals.” The most 
prominent text of all, however, was the Qanun-i Asasi (Basic Code) of 1923, the 
country’s first written constitution. 

That these achievements occurred during the early reign of the reformist king 
Aman Allah is known to scholars of Afghanistan’s modern history. What has 
not been acknowledged, however, is how this remarkable project of legal mod- 
ernism and statecraft in the 1920s emerged not as a transplant by colonial ad- 
ministrations or European codes, or as an imitation of Kemalist secularism, but 
from a deeper history of Pan-Islamic—or more precisely, interislamic—linkages 
beginning shortly after the first Ottoman mission to Afghanistan in 1877. This 
mission included a confluence of Ottoman Turkish jurists, Afghan clerics, and 
Indian bureaucrats who converged in Kabul to market their legal and administra- 
tive expertise to one of the early twentieth century’s only fully sovereign Muslim 
states. While casting a bright light on the Afghans who remain center-stage of 
this story, Afghanistan Rising does not approach the country’s history in a vacuum, 


disconnected from legal currents or constitutional movements in neighboring 
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lands. Nor will one find support for conventional tropes of Afghanistan as the 
“buffer state par excellence,” a purported no-man’s-land existing only to placate 
the rivalries of colonial powers, whether in the nineteenth or twentieth centuries.® 

By opting out of many routine frameworks where Afghan history and gover- 
nance is concerned, this book proposes a new series of questions: What role did 
transnational (or transregional) Muslim networks play in the making of modern 
Afghanistan’s early legal and constitutional history? What original projects and 
innovative solutions came out of the experiments in autonomous Muslim gov- 
ernance during the successive reigns of the Afghan Muhammadzai amirs ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Khan (r. 1880-1901), Habib Allah Khan (r. 1901-1919), and Aman 
Allah Khan (r. 1919-1929)? Did these monarchs and their advisors simply repro- 
duce European models of law and expertise, or did they contribute something 
uniquely Islamic that expanded the horizons of legality for Muslim governments 
and international norms at large? If the latter, what approaches, methodologies, 
and tensions were most prominent in formulating their visions of the sharia ina 
modern state? Put together, how did Afghans, Ottomans, and Indian Muslims 
interpret and apply Islamic law and statecraft in the virtual laboratory of a rising 
independent Afghanistan? 

As a historical undertaking, the labor for this book began with asking what 
light Afghan, Ottoman Turkish, and British Indian archives could shed on these 
questions. By unearthing a genealogy of Afghanistan’s first constitution and its 
first comprehensive promulgation of nation-state law, the outcome addresses a 
gap in scholarly literature on Afghan legal history, but also “interislamic” legal 
networks between the Ottoman Empire and British India in Afghanistan as they 
evolved over the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Recent years have 
seen historians of international law and sovereignty in the age of empire advance 
the study of Ottoman extraterritoriality in global directions, pushing scholars 
to rethink questions of imperial citizenship as not simply a one- or two-sided 
story of European capitulations and Turkish response in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Rather, scholars have begun to explore the myriad possibilities for 
contestation, negotiation, and movement for subjects of diverse status and stripe— 
Christians, Jews, or Muslims; nationalists, socialists, or Pan-Islamists, to name 
a few—in a multipolar and increasingly interconnected late imperial world. This 
book contributes to the growing body of literature on extraterritoriality and im- 
perial citizenship by highlighting the mobility and activities of Afghan, Ot 
toman, and Indian Muslim statesmen in Afghanistan as the latter transitioned 


from a semiautonomous protectorate of Britain to a fully sovereign nation-state. 
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Here the study problematizes literature on the modern Middle East that 
silences the non-Ottoman periphery as stagnant backwaters or passive objects 
caught between the colonial rivalry of Britain and Russia. By examining the 
Afghan court’s patronage of scholarly and bureaucratic networks from Constan- 
tinople to Kandahar, and from Damascus to Delhi, it argues that this unique 
constitutional project can be reduced neither to European mimicry and obei- 
sance nor to an identity politics of Pan-Islam triggered at the behest of the 
Sublime Porte. In this manner, the book aims to lift the study of Afghani- 
stan from the confines of the Great Game, Cold War, or more recent literature 
on failed states. Instead, readers are invited to rediscover Afghanistan with a 
different past—when Kabul represented a burgeoning model of Islamic legal mod- 
ernism, constitutional monarchy, and independent state building during an age of 


waning empires and rising nation-states. 


Reconstructing Afghan Pasts: Archives to Actors 


The research behind this book was grounded in work at five principal places: the 
National Archives of Afghanistan in Kabul, the Prime Ministry Ottoman Ar 
chives in Istanbul, the archives of the Turkish Republic and Red Crescent Society 
in Ankara, the National Archives of India in Delhi, and the India Office Records 
in London. Beyond hosting these world-class repositories, all of the aforesaid 
cities play critical roles in the book’s central plot. Drawing on manuscripts, maps, 
and government records in Ottoman Turkish, Dari, Arabic, Urdu, English, and 
French, the first half of the book traces the burgeoning tripartite ties between Ot- 
tomans, Afghans, and Indian Muslims from the Sublime Porte’s first diplomatic 
mission to Kabul in 1877 to the eve of the Great War. In the process, the book 
highlights the intersecting legal and administrative worlds of the late Ottoman 
Empire, British Raj, and then semiautonomous amirate of Afghanistan. 

Afghan ties to neighboring states and regions will not come as a surprise to 
specialists in medieval and early modern India, Iran, or Central Asia. Far less is 
known, however, about this landlocked country’s links to the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Ask even an avid observer of global politics about international link- 
ages between cities like Kabul, Kandahar, and Peshawar to the greater Middle 
East, and the response will almost certainly be the so-called Arab Afghans—a 
network of predominantly Saudi, Egyptian, and Algerian Islamists recruited to 


fight in Afghanistan in the 1980s (later evolving into the terrorist organization 
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al-Qaeda following Soviet withdrawal from the country and the first US inva- 
sion of Iraq). Over a century before Osama bin Laden and Aymen al-Zawahiri 
were born, however, Afghanistan and the Ottoman-ruled lands of Greater Syria, 
Arabia, and North Africa were as intimately connected, but by a very different 
set of actors and themes: sufis, scholars, and royal families working in tandem 
with Muslim jurists, constitutionalists, and administrators to build an indepen- 
dent state within recognized borders and the nascent international legal system. 

There were long-standing connections between Afghans and the Ottoman 
lands well before the late nineteenth century, but this book argues that the nature 
and intensity of these relations changed dramatically due to a re-regionalization 
of Muslim-majority societies and minority communities after the Russo-Ottoman 
War (1877-1878). The emergence of a new “interislamic region” between Istanbul, 
Kabul, Lahore, and Delhi, among other locales, therefore had a great deal to do 
with geopolitics, and the triangular vortex of the British, Ottoman, and Russian 
imperial rivalries in particular. (It was an Anglo-Ottoman alliance against Rus- 
sian expansion in Asia, for example, that formed the background of the first Ot- 
toman mission to Kabul in 1877—the subject of Chapter 1.) The formation of new 
interislamic currents and circuits had roots beyond interimperial geopolitics, how- 
ever. Increased mobility facilitated by new infrastructure, transportation, and 
communication grids created new portals for enhanced Muslim-to-Muslim inter- 
action across imperial and early national lines. At the same time, a growing racial- 
ization of Muslims within European empires, and the extension of this racially 
discriminatory approach to existing Muslim dynasties, including to the Ottoman 
Empire as the so-called Sick Man of Europe and Afghanistan as the Forbidden 
Kingdom, not only made inter-Muslim visions of exchange and solidarity a theo- 
retical project and imagined identity but also furthered historical processes of ex- 
changing expertise in modern law and state building. In that process, as the first 
half of the book shows, Kabul at the turn of the twentieth century became akin to 
a port city, harboring Muslim scholars, diplomats, and administrators from as far 
as Baghdad, Damascus, and Istanbul in the west, and Lahore, Deoband, and Luc- 
know in the east. Yet the connective tissue bridging these locales was not unbridled 
jihadist militancy but modern articulations of Islamic law, state building, and con- 
stitutional monarchy operating within an evolving international system at large. 

‘The second half of the book turns to the convergence of three simultaneous 
developments of profound impact in the twentieth-century greater Middle East: 
the collapse of the Ottoman Empire after World War I, Afghanistan’s indepen- 
dence from Britain in 1919, and the Indian Khilafat movement (1919-1924). Amid 
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this dramatic backdrop of revolutionary politics and anticolonial coalitions, the 
book draws attention to an untold juridical story: the collaboration between 
Afghan scholars, Ottoman lawyers, and Indian technocrats who converged in 
Kabul to market their expertise to one of the world’s only fully sovereign Muslim- 
majority countries—A fghanistan during the reign of Amir Aman Allah Khan. 
The hallmark of Islamic legal modernists in Afghanistan was a fierce resistance 
to transplanting European legal codes, instead opting for a synthesis of Afghan- 
Muslim jurisprudential heritage—particularly of the Hanafi school of Islamic 
law—with the presumed requirements of modern statehood, legality, and gov- 
ernance.'” By paying close attention to the question of originality, heritage, and 
provenance in Afghan state legislation, Aman Allah’s lawmakers combined jur- 
isprudential continuity and innovation at the same time. Ultimately, the book 
argues, it was the synergistic fusion of these diverse visions of modern Islamic 
law and statecraft in Kabul that produced Afghanistan’s first constitution and 
the twentieth century’s first Muslim-majority nation-state. 

This account presents a rare opportunity to understand the complexity and 
dynamism of Afghanistan’s legal history during a formative interval in the coun- 
try’s not too distant past. Because most works on nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century Afghanistan are based on British or Russian diplomatic records, or on the 
observations of other European representatives in Kabul, internal perspectives on 
Afghan royal courts have been elusive in the historiography."' As much as this is a 
book about Afghans and Afghanistan, however, it is also about a broader transna- 
tional world of Muslim scholars, jurists, administrators, and other professionals 
from the waning years of the Ottoman Tanzimat reforms (1839-1876) to the rup- 
tures of World War I. By virtue of their having been hired by Afghan govern- 
ments, the study follows a diverse array of Muslim experts as they contributed to 
forming a cosmopolitan court of policy makers in Kabul. Tracing the personalities 
and politics behind the formative state-building campaigns of Afghan Muham- 
madzai amirs ‘Abd al-Rahman Khan, Habib Allah Khan, and Aman Allah Khan 
in particular, the book uncovers the contested visions of Islam and modernity at 


the heart of a struggle to constitute Afghanistan as a nation and state. 


Deprovincializing Afghanistan 


Four major themes comprise the connective tissue of this book. ‘The first is a 


centering of Afghanistan from its conventional treatment as a peripheral 
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backwater, the Forbidden Kingdom of Middle East and South Asian studies, 
but also Islamic legal studies. Rather than treating the country in isolation, how- 
ever, this is also a book about the making of a modern interislamic region com- 
monly (but inaccurately) conflated today as “the Muslim world.” The book traces 
how, just at the time of Eurocentric globalization and a scramble for African and 
Asiatic colonies, the barriers between Ottomans, Afghans, and the Muslims of 
British India were becoming fewer and more porous than ever before. 

There were certainly myriad forms of ties between the regions covered in this 
book before the period of study, from mercantile networks and nomadic circuits 
to sufi orders, pilgrims, and marriages between Ottoman, Mughal, and Afghan 
royalty.” Nor should the deep roots and long arc of Turco-Persianate court cul- 
tures from medieval Baghdad and Samarqand to early modern Delhi or Lucknow 
be forgotten. But a major theme of this work is that the “Muslim world” as 
such emerges as a political region in the late nineteenth century. Before then, 
Muslim populations were too scattered and divided among competing small- 
scale principalities, or embedded within states and empires in which other reli- 
gions were as large or even dominant, to constitute a global region or geopo- 
litical player as such. Paradoxically, the era of European imperial hegemony in 
Eurasia coincided with, and produced, stronger interislamic connections; the 
latter processes intensified through profound demographic shifts within the 
Ottoman, Russian, and Austro-Hungarian empires in the late nineteenth to 
early twentieth centuries.'> The book highlights how intellectual, political, and 
juridical ties between a modern “Balkans-to-Bengal” complex were not merely 
imagined or Orientalist constructions, but were anchored in actual interstate 
exchanges between royal courts and a nineteenth-century version of today’s 
NGOs and social media outlets combined: Muslim philanthropic and cultural 
societies known as anjumans.« This study focuses on how juridical exchanges 
linking Muslim scholars and administrators in Istanbul, Kabul, and Greater 
Delhi emerged through the crucible of European imperial hegemony and 
through the independent dynastic and state-building projects of the Muham- 
madzai amirate of Afghanistan, with important consequences for this new 
region as a whole. 

In approaching these problems, this book employs a conceptual framework 
influenced by legal anthropologist Laura Nader’s user theory of law and soci- 
ologist Pierre Bourdieu’s concept of a juridical field. Rather than viewing law as 
an autonomous body of texts or rules deduced by authorized experts in the sterile 


environs of a courtroom, judge’s chambers, or scholar’s den, this book treats law 
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as an inherently political arena, a field of power relations where rival groups clash 
over competing interests, beliefs, and visions of the good society. Here, dynastic 
rulers and military commanders, avant-garde intellectuals and religio-legists, but 
most of all ordinary people, prosecute, defend, negotiate, and ultimately shape 
“the law” vis-a-vis practices of learning, professional habitus, mediation, and 
everyday living. It is the interaction between these multiple sites of authority 
and dispute resolution that together form a society’s juridical field.» 

There comes the question when Afghanistan is concerned, however, of 
whether one can talk of a juridical field in the singular. In relation to this problem, 
the book also draws from historian Christopher Tomlins’s notion of multiple 
legalities to highlight the challenges and novelties of legal history in so-called 
frontier or borderland settings. As Tomlins has argued with regard to colonial 
North America, English law digests of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
represented not so much theoretical solutions to abstract jurisprudential quan- 
daries, but how expanding empires and states endeavored to homogenize, uni- 
formize, and consolidate juridical authority amid environments of extreme 
legal pluralism. Simply put, it was in such frontier settings where the law code 
signified, above all else, a “struggle to transform strangeness into familiarity 
and to fix authority on the outcome, so that henceforth that outcome would 
prevail and no other.”!° These observations are far from exclusive to England’s 
colonies in the New World. From the beginning of the nineteenth century 
until the mid-twentieth century, Britain’s Indian Empire adopted similar ap- 
proaches in governing its northwestern and predominantly Pashtun territo- 
ries bordering Afghanistan in the form of the Frontier Crimes Regulation.” 
Better known as the Murderous Outrages Act in Raj parlance, this special 
enactment of laws exclusively for British India’s Federally Administered Tribal 
Areas zone (later Pakistan’s FATA) represented European attempts, as in North 
America, “to colonize the landscape—to give it system, regularity, purpose, 
familiarity.”!® 

From the legal manuals of ‘Abd al-Rahman in the 1880s to the nizdmndamihs 
(codes, regulations, or ordinances) of Aman Allah in the 1920s, the Afghan leg- 
islation examined in this book presents important parallels and contrasts with 
the British Raj’s Frontier Crimes Regulation. First issued between 1867 and 1877, 
the latter was designed to exclude frontier tribes from the British Indian state 
judiciary, nonetheless managing them through notions of fixed “traditions.” It 
is thus important to remember that projects of legality, including drafting consti- 


tutions and codes, do not necessarily signify liberal, democratic, or other kinds 
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of participatory politics as much as the drive to reconstitute society in a more 
legible mold to a centralizing state. 

Equally important is a recognition that the juridical fields of different states 
and societies—in this case the Ottoman Empire, Afghanistan, and British 
India—are not pure, autonomous, or self-contained units, but are mutually con- 
stituted and enriched by overlap, entanglement, even intertwining. Here, I adapt 
comparative law scholar Annelise Riles’s analysis of the network “inside out” to 
emphasize not the ruptures of colonialism in many Muslim states and communi- 
ties in this period—devastating as they were—but the often overlooked continu- 
ities of institutionalizing sacred knowledge in the modern social and legal history 
of Islam. As much as the eighteenth to twentieth centuries witnessed the dwin- 
dling or destruction of once powerful Muslim dynasties from the Balkans to 
Bengal, this work highlights how Muslim populations and even some surviving 
royal courts continued to revere the ulema for their knowledge of Islamic law. 
As authoritative interpreters of the shari‘a, the ulema and their students con- 
tinued to learn and teach as they continued to be revered and patronized within 
particular Muslim societies and borders, including Ottoman Turkey, British 
India, and the amirate of Afghanistan. But as evolving scholarly networks, they 
also became a key means for the circulation of new Islamic juridical models across 
them.”° 

Applying these frameworks to our subject, the result is that a book about law 
and expertise in Afghanistan connects to a much wider world of contacts, col- 
lisions, and exchange, in particular between the Ottoman and British empires. 
This is a story of geopolitics; but it is also a story of steamships, railroads, and 
telegraph lines, as well as one of new and improved postal services, printing 
presses, and bookbinding. It is a story of the racialization of Muslims under Eu- 
ropean imperialism, when the “oriental despotism” of the Ottoman Empire, as 
the Sick Man of Europe, and Afghanistan, as the Forbidden Kingdom, was pro- 
claimed by colonial powers (and Orientalist scholars) but also contested, inter- 
nalized, and even reasserted by many Ottomans, Afghans, and Indian Muslims 
themselves in making their own cases for reform. 

Here, the deprovincialization of Afghanistan from Middle East and South 
Asia studies also extends to the interdisciplinary and increasingly global field of 
Islamic legal studies. Academic literature on Islam, state building, and consti- 
tutionalism in the modern Middle East has been largely dominated by a handful 
of cases: by Ottoman Turkey and Qajar Persia in the nineteenth century; by 
Saudi Arabia, Egypt, and the Islamic Republics of Pakistan and Iran in the twen- 
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tieth, among other populous Muslim-majority nation-states from North and 
West Africa to Southeast Asia. More broadly, scholarship on Muslim modernism, 
whether in its intellectual or political manifestations, has tended to focus on the 
Arab world, the Indian subcontinent, Turkey, Iran, or the Malay Archipelago— 
again understandably so, as they contain the largest Muslim populations in the 
modern world.”! 

Afghanistan, however, also had a role—a distinctive role—as a conduit for 
dialogues and debates between Muslim sovereigns, scholars, and administrators 
from the Ottoman Empire to British India as they struggled to craft states and 
societies that met the challenges of domestic governance, resisting European 
imperialism, and navigating inter-Muslim political rivalries alike. Between the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century and the first quarter of the twentieth, the 
book argues, these various struggles of contestation and negotiation gelled into 
a matrix of legal engineering in the newly independent state of Afghanistan. In 
this way, the study centers Kabul as a crucial player not only in the political his- 
tory of modern Pan-Islam but also in the evolution of Islamic legal modernism 
as an ideology in the late nineteenth to early twentieth centuries. This is also a 
corrective to a heavy emphasis on tribal and customary law approaches to the 
legal history of Afghanistan, overlooking the juridical heritage of the Afghan 
state and the administrative architecture it bequeathed to Kabul regimes over a 
century before the Soviet invasion.” To grasp the full extent of Afghanistan’s 
contributions in this regard, more needs to be said about the juridical aspects of 


Pan-Islam in the modern world. 


Demilitarizing Pan-Islamism 


A second theme of this book is an emphasis on the legal and administrative 
dimensions of interislamic networks that cross imperial and national borders. 
From the “jihadist state” of Sayyid Ahmad of Rai Bareilly in early nineteenth- 
century British India, to the so-called Islamic State of Iraq and the Levant in 
the twenty-first, Euro-American scholarship on modern Muslim movements that 
transcend political boundaries has devoted a considerable amount of attention 
to militants, apocalyptic ideologues, and other confrontational figures of a mil- 
lenarian, Mahdist, or other radical ilk. As a result, Pan-Islamism has tended to 
be equated with anti-Western, fundamentalist ideologies, and a scourge of vio- 


lence bent on overthrowing governments and annexing territory ad infinitum. 
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This is in no small part a reflection of current political malaise and anxieties in 
and outside Muslim-majority contexts. 

By highlighting the internal diversity and disagreements (if not outright hos- 
tility) between various Islamist camps and nonstate actors today, academic 
work on Pan-Islamism has contributed much to undermining the constructed 
binary of an Islamic world versus a Judeo-Christian West that still dominates 
multiple contemporary ideologies—and to recognizing the modern political 
roots of these narratives.** These important contributions notwithstanding, 
without a deeper historical context for Pan-Islamic case studies within recog- 
nized states in the international system—such as the late Ottoman Empire and 
Afghanistan—readers are often left with an impression of transnational Islam 
as a tinderbox of belligerent factions with a single raison d’étre: grandiose vi- 
sions of world domination, a totalitarian implementation of shari‘a, and political 
unification under a restored caliphate. 

Eschewing overly militaristic approaches to the study of Muslim transnational 
networks, the book invests closer attention to the legal and jurisprudential di- 
mensions of modern Pan-Islam that preceded its more radical manifestations 
by nearly a century. By focusing on juridical connections between influential 
Muslim scholars and administrators of the late Ottoman Empire, Afghanistan, 
and the British Raj, the book locates crucial spaces for exchange and debate 
across three very different kinds of modern states: the late Ottoman Empire, 
British India, and Afghanistan. The first, even as it faced territorial losses and 
economic challenges within, was still the greatest Muslim power in the world 
and possessor of the caliphate; the second was the richest and most populous 
British colony and home to the largest Muslim population in the world; the third 
proved to be one of the biggest thorns in Britain’s Asian empire and the first 
independent Muslim nation-state after the fall of the Ottomans. By tracking 
the intersections, and divergences, between legal actors in these states at a trans- 
formative historical juncture, the book highlights a spectrum of approaches to 
law and statecraft subsumed within Muslim interpretations of the shari‘a. 

This is not an account of a puritanical, insular, or monolithic Islam or “Muslim 
world view” in Afghanistan framed in juxtaposition against an equally imagined 
West. There is a role for ideological fault lines—not between believers and 
nonbelievers, but between Muslim rulers and the Muslims they ruled, each 
promoting different interpretations of the sharia. It argues that Afghan 
monarchs—enlisting the support of Ottoman and Indian technocrats, but also 


leading Afghan jurists from Kabul and Kandahar—espoused a complex and dy- 
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namic approach to the intersection of law, religion, and governance at the turn 
of the twentieth century, an approach that can best be described as Islamic legal 
modernism. The latter is defined as a state-making project to centralize power 
through the codification and constitutionalization of Islamic jurisprudence (figh) 
by Muslim jurists, as opposed to importing, translating, or otherwise transplanting 
European civil law. At the same time, this narrative of Afghan modernization at 
the turn of the twentieth century is not a simplistic binary of progressive, mod- 
ernizing secularists battling retrograde “mullahs and tribals,” but is a more 
complex story of madrasa-trained jurists opting to ally with administrators, 
bureaucrats, and monarchs in Kabul to promote a stronger modern Islamic state. 
Refusing to grant their opponents the moral, ethical, or legal advantage, the 
Muhammadzai amirs in Kabul crafted a “rule of shari‘a” discourse of their own 
to counter more locally made versions such as those espoused in the Indo- 
Afghan frontier or in Deobandi madrasas.4 

From another angle, one of the most striking dimensions of the Islamic legal 
modernism and state-building campaigns of the Muhammadzai amirs was their 
aversion to certain fundamentalist approaches to Islamic law associated with the 
founders of the modern salafiyya movement, including the dubiously Afghan 
Jamal al-Din Afghani (d. 1897) and his renowned Egyptian and Syrian pupils, 
Muhammad ‘Abduh (d. 1905) and Rashid Rida (d. 1935). “Salafists” or “Salafis,” 
as they are often labeled, forsake adherence to one school of law (madhab), yet 
continue to attract the bulk of scholarly attention when it comes to Islamic 
modernism—in its legal dimensions, or any other domain.” In contrast to 
Salafi ideologues gaining ground in other Sunni Muslim-majority societies like 
Egypt, Algeria, and Arabia at this time, Afghanistan’s model of modern reform 
stressed continuity rather than rupture with the predominant Hanafi juris- 
prudential traditions of the country. Far from Salafi iconoclasts, Afghan jurists 
and their Ottoman and Indian advisors working with them remained faithful 
to a single school of Islamic jurisprudence—the Hanafi madhab—teflecting the 
normative and historically cumulative approach to Islamic knowledge known as 
taglid, or deference to scholarly precedent.”° In other words, although they op- 
posed the transplantation of European civil law in Afghanistan, the Muham- 
madzai amirs shunned puritanical campaigns to discover an “original” or “au- 
thentic” Islam of the seventh and eighth centuries, stripped of the voluminous 
commentary and gloss literature of the historical Sunni madhabs. Judging from 
the texts they produced, neither did Afghan jurists endorse a skeptical approach 


to classical conceptions of jurisprudence by calling for a new methodology to 
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interpret Islamic theology, exegesis, or law, nor is there the slightest indication 
they were uncomfortable with sufism as a popular form of Islamic expression in 
Afghanistan.’” Rather, from the 1880s to the early 1920s the authors of the AF 
ghan legislation—a majority of whom were Afghan clerics—worked to extend 
the living precepts of the Hanafi school of law to the new challenges of modern 
governance. As such, scholarly literature on Islamic modernism, with its focus 
on the salafiyya generation and their global interlocutors during the previous 
century and a half, has overlooked an important episode, arena, and cast of ac- 
tors. In spite of the undoubtedly profound impact of thinkers such as Mu- 
hammad ‘Abduh and Rashid Rida, few modernists of the Salafi persuasion ever 
wielded political power or implemented state policies in the way the Muham- 
madzai amirs and their Hanafi jurists did in Afghanistan. 

At the same time, Hanafi legal modernism in Kabul emerged at a transitional 
moment worldwide, amid the fall of empires and the rise of new discourses of 
territorial nationalism, constitutionalism, and international law. Modern Af 
ghanistan and its distinctive history of Islamic law, statecraft, and diplomacy 
have yet to be included in these high-stakes discussions. Historiography on Af 
ghanistan has been so colored by emphases on religious extremism, terrorism, 
and civil war as to imply these maladies were somehow endemic to Afghan 
culture, while the hackneyed alternating tropes of romanticized freedom fighter 
and demonized terrorist both caricature Afghans as prone to violence, irratio- 
nality, and recalcitrance.”? These themes have manifested in works on the late 
Muhammadzai amirs as well. For the nineteenth century, with a few exceptions, 
historiographical attention has largely focused on the brutal repression of the 
“Iron Amir” ‘Abd al-Rahman Khan, overlooking the administrative achieve- 
ments of his amirate and of earlier Afghan monarchs.*® Similarly with ‘Abd 
al-Rahman’s son, Habib Allah, the short-lived German expedition to Kabul in 
the middle of World War I has captured far more scholarly attention than the 
schools, hospitals, or bureaucratic improvements built with Ottoman and In- 
dian assistance during his nearly two decades in power.*! 

Most of all, however, the historiographical attraction to war, violence, and 
disorder in Afghanistan studies surfaces especially strongly in the controversial 
reign of Aman Allah, also known as the Amani era. Works on the latter have by 
and large been more interested in Aman Allah’s dramatic overthrow from tribal 
revolts in 1929 than in the considerable administrative and constitutional legacy 
he built during the first half of his reign.** This omission is all the more sur- 


prising given the paucity of cases of modern state-building projects by indepen- 
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dent Muslim rulers at the time, as opposed to the largely colonized North 
Africa, Middle East, and South Asia following World War I. 

By uncovering a deeper history of scholarly and administrative networks 
linking Ottoman Turkey, British India, and Afghanistan since the Sublime 
Porte’s first mission to Kabul in 1877, this book highlights the exchange of mul- 
tiple modernist legal interpretations and political governance models within a 
semi-contiguous region during the era of imperial globalization. Although the 
book focuses on Afghanistan as a conduit and repository of legal modernism 
and statecraft during the formative era of interislamic globalism, it also shows 
how Afghanistan was not an exception during this process. Here, the book high- 
lights the significance of a set of ideas circulating between the interislamic region 
from the Balkans and Arab world to India and Central Asia. It seems Istanbul set 
a model for various Muslim dynasties and polities—not only in larger semiau- 
tonomous states like Egypt, Persia, and Afghanistan but also in smaller princely 
states and principalities such as Johor, Zanzibar, Bhopal, and Hyderabad. There 
are even similarities here to the persistence of the Chinese model in Vietnam and 
Korea until the third quarter of the nineteenth century, and to the emergence of 
a Japanese model in the early twentieth century.*’ Attention to models of good 
governance and legal reform within a particular region—in this case between 
Istanbul and Kabul—invites us to rethink our notions of modernization and 


Westernization centered on Eurocentric experiences and epistemes. 


Historicizing the Islamic Nation-State 


One of the most striking features of the successive reigns of amirs ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, Habib Allah, and Aman Allah is that they each represented sustained 
enterprises to synthesize Afghanistan’s predominantly Islamic jurisprudential tra- 
ditions with a project of modern state building—albeit with important differ- 
ences between them. With the help of Afghan clerics and of Ottoman and Indian 
bureaucrats, the legislation they drafted and implemented signaled a bold experi- 
ment: an attempt by Muslim jurists to develop an Islamic theory of the modern 
nation-state in a noncolonial context through a process that cannot be dismissed 
as European imitation on the one hand, or as “playing footloose” with the shari‘a 
on the other. To presume so would be to ignore the very real struggles of Afghan, 
Turkish, and Indian Muslim jurists to render the modern state and its custodians 


subject to the greater moral community—that is, under Islam’s rule of law.** 
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To proceed responsibly with this inquiry, however, some words are in store 
concerning its conceptual vocabulary. In light of intensifying academic debates 
(to say nothing of the political) on the meanings of such fraught terms as “shari‘a 


» « 


law,” “Islamic state,” “the Islamic tradition,” or even more fundamentally, the 
“Islamic,” a clarification of terminology is in order. Following theorist of reli- 
gion Talal Asad and philosopher Alasdair MacIntyre, but also now countless 
academic scholars of Islam for whom the ensuing observation is a platitude, this 
study approaches the Islamic religio-legal tradition, or shari‘a, not as a fixed code 
or timeless corpus of medieval edicts.*° Having said what it is not, the most ac- 
curate definition of Islamic law used in this work would be a set of historically 
evolving texts, arguments, and practices from which Muslim scholars (ulema), 
and specifically the jurists (fugaha’), base their reasoned evaluations of human 
choices to be in the eyes of God.*° As a number of academic scholars of the shari‘a 
have emphasized, in spite of its sacred connotations Islamic law is therefore a 
quintessentially human endeavor because built in to Muslim legists’ attempts 
to interpret the divine will is a recognition that said jurists do not command di- 
vine knowledge themselves and therefore can and do get it wrong.*” 

As scholars of the shari‘a will also emphasize, however, recognition of human 
fallibility is in tension with another facet of the human condition: the fact that 
people, whether subjects or governors, must inevitably make decisions about the 
structure and direction of their lives and societies. People do so through a com- 
bination of choices—alongside many more nonchoices accompanied by varying 
strategies of contestation, negotiation, and acquiescence—but act they must. 
Often those decisions are made in reference to a higher authority, be it a powerful 
or revered figure, sacred text, political ideology, or other reified source bearing 
ultimate legislative authority. For many Muslims, at the core of Islam is a rec- 
ognition that the ultimate source of epistemic authority is God’s guidance, as 
manifest in the Qur'an and collections of traditions attributed to the Prophet. 

Historically speaking, because Islam’s final and most important prophet ex- 
ercised political power toward the end of his life (like the ancient Jewish prophets 
but unlike Jesus Christ), and because his successors established large govern- 
ments and empires in the name of their religion (like the Holy Roman Empire 
but unlike Jewish communities of the Diaspora), Muslim legacies of synthe- 
sizing law and politics within the ambit of their religion have at times seemed 
strange or even threatening to adherents of fellow Abrahamic faiths. But it is 
within the aforesaid epistemology, and political history, that the ulema and his- 
toric schools of Islamic law derived their epistemic and religio-legal authority to 


teach, advise, and, sometimes, legislate.**® 
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It is also within that epistemic framework and historical context that this 
book’s use of the term Islamic must be understood. As a modifying adjective, 
“Islamic” in this book connotes not a fixed set of doctrines and rules, nor a 
uniform corpus of positive law, but simply put, a human aspiration. More pre- 
cisely, it is the aspiration of Muslims to engage the challenges of the time in a 
manner they believe to be pleasing to God, by adhering to teachings found in the 
Qur'an, Prophetic example, and interpretive principles of law, ethics, and devo- 
tional practice based on these sources. It is that aspiration, and not simply 
naked power and authoritarianism cloaked in religious garb, that at least in 
part motivated Afghan, Ottoman, and Indian Muslims to make certain kinds 
of decisions concerning the questions of law and governance they faced as 
modern state builders in turn-of-the-twentieth-century Afghanistan. We can 
be confident of this because of the surviving texts they left—historical docu- 
ments from Kabul, Istanbul, and Delhi, among other locales, which drove the 
research behind this book. The latter texts were explicit in claiming inspiration 
and precedent from the Qur'an, Prophetic example, and historic schools of 
thought associated with the religion of Islam (especially the Hanafi school of 
jurisprudence), as they crafted the first internationally recognized Muslim- 
majority nation-state after the fall of the Ottomans. 

Far from a foil to modernity, then, or a prescriptive statement on Muslim 
orthodoxy, “Islamic” in this book connotes that which was lived, debated, and 
shaped by modern Muslims at the turn of the twentieth century; more specifi- 
cally, by those residing, writing, and traveling within the adjoining territories of 
the late Ottoman Empire, Persia, Afghanistan, and India, but also other key sites 
within Britain’s global empire at the time, including Egypt, Yemen, South Africa, 
and the metropole itself. Above all this is a book about what it meant for a group 
of Afghan, Ottoman, and Indian Muslims in Kabul to apply the aspirational Is- 
lamic to their struggle for a modern state in a rising independent Afghanistan.*? 

These subtle definitions and approaches notwithstanding, there is little ques- 
tion that the quest for an Islamic state has produced abhorrent results in the 
late twentieth and twenty-first centuries, including in Afghanistan. But as po- 
litical theorist Saba Mahmood reminds us, this should not blind readers to the 
fact secular-liberal governments have produced their own share of spectacular 
failures (and arguably much more devastating and wide-reaching) in the same 
centuries.*? Equally instructive are the thoughtful arguments of legal scholars 
Wael Hallaq and Abdullahi An-Na‘im concerning the implausibility, or oxy- 
moron rather, of an Islamic state today, for reasons having to do less with Islam 


or Muslims than with the empirical realities of modern states.“! There is also 
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little historical evidence to suggest that an Islamic state must follow the likes of 
today’s rogue Islamist statelets like Boko Haram, al-Shabab, or the so-called 
Islamic State—vigilante, sectarian, pugnacious, and opposed to Islam’s tradition- 
alist schools of law, sufism, and the international state system all at once. The early 
modern world’s greatest Sunni Muslim states—the Ottomans in the eastern Med- 
iterranean and the Mughals in India—both endorsed the Hanafi school of law in 
their internal governance and liberally patronized sufi orders, including the 
upkeep of mausoleums, dergahs, tekkes, and zawiyes. They also engaged in trade 
with, hosted envoys from, and even allied politically with Christian Europeans or 
Indian Hindus—often against neighboring Muslim states or populations (in- 
cluding Afghans, for example, in the case of the Mughals). In the case of the 
Ottoman caliphate, until the late nineteenth century the House of Osman had 
some of its strongest allies in England, from the Houses of Tudor to Hanover.” 
Throughout its history and until the First World War, the Sublime Porte enjoyed 
friendly relations and commercial ties with a host of European monarchies and 
states, at times forging military alliances with Britain, France, the Netherlands, 
the Papacy and Kingdom of Naples, not only its later World War I ally Germany. 

But one need not dwell on the Ottomans and Mughals, or on the early 
modern period, to glean such examples of Islamic states thriving within a wider 
international state system. ‘The first example of an Islamic nation-state in the 
twentieth century, Afghanistan, shows just as much. Keeping in mind the con- 
ceptual vocabulary presented here, a closer examination of the Afghan Muham- 
madzai monarchy’s campaign for independence and internal governance presents 
us with one of the first and most remarkable Islamic state projects of modern 
times. Here, independent Muslim policy makers struggled to navigate the com- 
peting tensions of colonial encroachment on their borders and internal dissent 
by those opposed to centralizing regimes within. The only other fully sovereign 
Muslim-majority states in the region—Kemalist Turkey, Pahlavi Iran, Hash- 
emite Hejaz, Oman, and northern Yemen—either formally marginalized the 
shari‘a as a source of law, imported European codes to constitute the new state’s 
laws, or cannot be said to have developed a comprehensive body of statutory 
law that substantially reflects an Islamic theory of the nation-state. Far from 
seeing the shari‘a as “dead” after colonialism, and its custodians as passive spec- 
tators of their own marginalization, Muslim jurists and administrators are pre- 
sented here as skilled agents who struggled—and negotiated—to carve a space 
of autochthonous legal production that has gone unnoticed. Here, it must be 


emphasized, the architects of the Afghan state-building campaigns pursued their 
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goals by engaging the challenges of modern state building from within an Is- 
lamic legal tradition. It thereby provides a juridical example of what political 
theorist Dilip Gaonkar has termed “creative adaptation,” whereby “a people 
‘make’ themselves modern, as opposed to being ‘made’ modern by alien and im- 
personal forces, and where they give themselves an identity and a destiny.”*° 

To be sure, the late Muhammadzai amirs of Afghanistan were not the first 
Muslim monarchs to pursue a modern state-building campaign with an em- 
phatic commitment to upholding the shari‘a. The Ottoman Civil Code and 
Constitution of 1876, and arguably several of the Tanzimat reforms before them, 
represent the most famous precedents of Islamic legal modernism by a dynamic 
consortium of ulema, lawyers, and bureaucrats working in tandem under the 
aegis of a centralizing state.“ Earlier, seventeenth-century Mughal emperor Au- 
rangzeb ‘Alamgir (r. 1658-1707) commissioned the Fatawa-yi Alamgiri, an 
eponymous collection of authoritative opinions from the Hanafi school of Islamic 
jurisprudence that the emperor sought to be applied in his courts, and which 
some historians have even called a proto-modern “code” of Islamic civil law.® An 
early-modern tour de force, the compilation reflected a two-prong ambition to 
streamline administration of the empire and Islamicize state institutions to facili- 
tate the centralization of power in Delhi—consistent imperatives at work in later 
projects of Islamic legal modernism in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
including the Ottoman Tanzimat and Afghan Aman Allah Codes. 

Other literatures we might include in the genre of Islamic legal modernist 
projects are the memoranda of the Tunisian jurist and one-time Ottoman grand 
vizier Khayr al-Din Pasha (1820-1890) on the codification of shari‘a in North 
Africa, the Cairene lawyer Muhammad Qadri Pasha’s code of personal status 
law (1875), and the civil law codes of Egyptian jurist ‘Abd al-Razzaq Sanhuri 
(1895-1971), later adopted by several post-Ottoman and postcolonial Arab states. 
Drawing substantively but also selectively from classical manuals of figh while 
also exercising innovative scholarly expertise in their own right, the authors of 
these legal manuals, codes, and indeed constitutions challenge the notion of a 
“Shari'‘a-Siyasa Divide” and “Closing of the Gates of Ijtihad,” a pair of once pre- 
dominant theses in Western studies of Islamic law attributed to the influential 
German-British Islamicist Joseph Schacht (1902—1969).° Put another way, these 
codes and constitutions become especially important for seeing modern Muslim 
jurists as embodying a resilient, living, and evolving tradition rather than a fossil- 
ized or obscurantist class, agents of Western imperialism, or apologists for 


oppressive postcolonial regimes.*” 
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Viewed in historical context, Islamic legal modernism emerged not against 
nor in isolation from but in engagement with social and political developments 
across the region, as more loosely governed empires and patrimonial regimes of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were replaced by highly centralized ad- 
ministrative nation-states of the nineteenth to twentieth centuries. The latter, in 
the Middle East as elsewhere, brought new political discourses, including constitu- 
tionalism, citizenship, and the laws of nations, but also disciplinary and surveil- 
lance tools such as passports, identity cards, and the codification of law.** This book 
argues Afghanistan was at the forefront of such processes among Muslim states in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. What is more, by the time of 
its independence in 1919 and through the 1920s, Afghanistan pursued these goals 
not in isolation, but in conversation—and collaboration—with neighboring 
Muslim populaces and the international community, earning it rare recognition as 
one of the only fully sovereign Muslim-majority nation-states in the world. 

It is hoped these aspects of the book will stimulate further academic work 
not only on Afghanistan but also on the articulation and practice of Islamic law 
in the modern world. The people and places at the heart of this book provide 
real, lived examples of a diverse group of modern Muslims engaging in the chal- 
lenges of modern state building, European colonialism, and the vested interests 
of political and economic forces within their societies, be they scholars, foreign 
militaries, or domestic militias contesting state centralization campaigns. The 
intersection of geopolitics, the Islamic legal tradition, and competing ideologies 
of Muslim modernism all contributed to the development of these historical pro- 
cesses in Afghanistan, with important lessons for scores of Islamic nation-states 


that were born after it. 


Modernizing Muslim Monarchy 


The fourth and final theme, overlapping but also distinct from the idea of an 
Islamic nation-state, is the emergence of a modern theory of Muslim kingship 
under the late Muhammadzai amirs of Afghanistan. Concerning this aspect of 
political theology in the Afghan experience, the book illustrates how from the 
1870s to the 1920s the Muhammadzais experimented with novel forms of 
sovereignty to assert their legitimacy internationally and domestically, while es- 
tablishing Afghanistan’s autonomy as an autonomous amirate, and ultimately, 


independent country under a constitutional monarchy. The latter was the 
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first model of modern Muslim kingship to be designed and implemented in a 
fully sovereign nation-state after the fall of the Ottomans. 

The story of Afghanistan here is of a Muslim dynasty establishing the legiti- 
macy of its hereditary line while claiming to rule in the name of Islam and the 
delimited territory of a nation—a project distinct from earlier modalities of 
Muslim kingship, caliphate, or imamate in premodern contexts.” The Muham- 
madzai dynasty and supporting political elites read the global situation and 
developed a notion of modern kingship accordingly. In retrospect, this was an 
extraordinary achievement for the Muslim kingship project—and not only 
because it preceded better-known examples in the region by several decades, nor 
must we limit our comparison to Muslim states. Two other nations richer in 
resources and further advanced in diplomatic recognition in the late nineteenth 
century—the kingdoms of Hawai‘i and Korea—lost their sovereignty as Af 
ghanistan gained it. That Afghans succeeded in their drive for independence 
did have something to do with their geopolitical position and other contingent 
factors. Yet, beyond these contingent factors, the Muhammadzai kings asserted 
the spiritual and material sovereignty of their nation with various diplomatic 
and legal steps that included ties to the Ottoman Empire and other transna- 
tional networks, including Indian Muslim educational institutions. The result 
was the crafting of a constitution that fulfilled both the domestic demands and 
international “standards of civilization.” The Afghan monarchs also managed 
to receive the support of different segments of their society while promulgating 
legal and political reforms to strengthen the central state. In the process they 
remade Afghanistan into a pivotal state both in broader Muslim political imag- 
ination and in the newly designed international order in the early 1920s. 

Though boldly declaring their allegiance to the shari‘a, the Islamic state- 
building projects of ‘Abd al-Rahman, Habib Allah, and Aman Allah were 
grounded in notions of territorial nationalism and dynastic succession. All 
three rulers signed treaties with the British Empire delimiting Afghan territory— 
and in the case of Aman Allah, with most major Western powers including 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and the Soviet Union. None of the Muham- 
madzai amirs pursued grandiose notions of a caliphate, either recognizing 
Ottoman claims to the office, or, in the case of Aman Allah, actually declining 
to accept offers to replace the deposed Ottoman caliph-sultan in Istanbul. This 
was, hence, not a project of global conquest or neo-caliphatism, but one of 
resurrecting notions of a Muslim amizr, shah, or other kind of monarch (but not 


caliph) who was responsible for a specific, demarcated territory at peace with 
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its neighbors. It therefore represented an adaptation of medieval notions of the just 
Muslim king to the context of the modern, territorial nation-state. In Afghani- 
stan, that model of kingship did not die out until the early 1970s, despite the rise 
of republicanism in postcolonial Asia, Africa, and other parts of the Global 
South/ Third World. In some Muslim-majority societies, the ideal of a just or 
benevolent king who could unite multiethnic and fragmented societies therefore 
remained powerful in spite of competing political projects and visions. 

The legitimacy of Muslim monarchs became more challenging in an era of 
Young Turks, Young Afghans, and politicized citizenries. As with the Young 
Ottomans’ 1876 Constitution and its restoration under the Young Turks in 1908, 
the 1923 Constitution of Afghanistan illustrates a case when older notions of 
kingship could be synthesized with newer notions of legality, legitimacy, and 
sovereignty. And yet, in light of observations that all of the major Arab Spring 
uprisings were in republics (barring the exceptional sectarian case of Bahrain), the 
theory, history, and resilience of modern Muslim kingship deserves attention. 
This part of the book should be relevant to anyone concerned with the notion 
of an Islamic state or the relevance of shari‘a to modern modalities of sover- 
eignty, statecraft, and governance. Today, these debates are filtered through the 
ideologies of a relatively tiny group of extremists—be they of the radical Islamist 
or Islamophobic variety—or textual Orientalism, and they miss the historical 
experience of Muslim kingship as in the cases of Kabul, Istanbul, Tehran, Fés, 
and Cairo, among other locales, in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. This 
book tells a story of Islamic law and statecraft through the Afghan prism, but it 
is also a story linked to other centers of modern Muslim thought in a circulatory 
network of interislamic exchanges. It therefore offers a new interpretation of 
Muslim-majority societies against the conventional Western modernity versus 
traditional Islam binary, suggesting that there was a model of Islamic law and 
statecraft in Afghanistan over a century ago that was modern but not necessarily 
Eurocentric. Unearthing the sociolegal history behind the making of a sover- 
eign constitutional monarchy, Islamic state, and member of the international 
community of nations all at once, this work should challenge us to reflect on both 


the achievements and the lost possibilities of Afghan modernity. 


The Arc of the Book 


While 1747 is conventionally treated as the birth of the Afghan state in most 


national accounts, Chapter 1 considers the country’s emergence within a broader 
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constellation of “interislamic” relations between the Ottoman Empire, Persia, 
the Uzbek khanates, and India. From the fifteenth-century Ottoman-Portuguese 
wars in the Indian Ocean to history’s only Ottoman-Afghan war in the border- 
lands of Mesopotamia, the chapter offers a concise prehistory of relations 
between Afghans, Turks, Iranians, and Indian Muslims during the early modern 
period and what some historians have termed proto-Afghanistan. It then pro- 
ceeds to the emergence of Afghanistan as a new imperial dynasty arising from 
the ashes of the Mughal and Safavid empires in India and Iran respectively. The 
core of Chapter 1 is devoted to the Ottoman Empire’s first official mission to 
Afghanistan in the summer of 1877. In spite of the unprecedented nature of the 
mission, little is known about the envoy’s background or the consequences 
of his expedition for Afghanistan. The chapter provides a biographical window 
into Sirvanizade Ahmed Hulusi Effendi’s career in the Ottoman legal bureaucracy 
before he arrived in Kabul, followed by a discussion of the envoy’s meetings 
with Afghan statesmen and scholars. It then takes up the hitherto unexplored 
question of the legal dimensions of Hulusi’s visit, including connections be- 
tween reform projects taking place in the Ottoman Empire and Afghanistan 
over the next two decades. In particular, we consider not just the relations but 
the exchanges between the centralizing governments of Sultan Abdiilhamid II 
in Istanbul and the “Iron Amir” of Afghanistan, ‘Abd al-Rahman Khan, re- 
vising historiographical assumptions that the British and Russians were the sole 
experts in the court of Kabul. 

Chapter 2 takes up the landmark shifts within Afghanistan’s domestic and 
foreign policies following the death of ‘Abd al-Rahman, beginning with the am- 
nesty offered to Afghan exiles following the ascent of his son, Habib Allah, to 
the Kabul throne. It then follows the far-reaching impact of the return of Af 
ghan expatriates from two profoundly important intellectual and professional 
streams connecting Kabul with the greater Islamicate world: Ottoman Turkey 
from the west, and British India from the east. The chapter traces the activities 
and contributions of the “Ottoman Afghan” journalist Mahmud Tarzi, who re- 
turned to Kabul after nearly two decades of exile in Baghdad, Istanbul, and 
Damascus; and the Yahya Khel clan of Nadir Khan, who returned to Afghani- 
stan from northern India. These influential individuals did not return to Kabul 
by themselves, but each attracted a band of experts from both empires to trail 
behind them. Utilizing archival records from Istanbul, Delhi, London, and 
Kabul, the chapter illustrates how dual streams of Ottoman and Indian profes- 
sionals included an enterprising and impressive array of engineers, journalists, 


and military officers—as well as physicians, teachers, and lawyers. Sundry in 
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trade and nationality, these multinational experts competed for the patronage 
and attention of the new amir in Kabul. The only apparent threads tying the 
members of the commission together were a common religious identity of Islam 
and a commitment to building a strong, centralized, and independent state of 
Afghanistan under the leadership of their patrons in the Muhammadzai court. 

In light of the high numbers from the Ottoman Empire and British India in 
particular, the chapter describes the beginning of an Indo-Ottoman rivalry in 
Kabul, each faction representing differing styles of technical expertise, cultural 
norms, and at times, political loyalties. It also traces the role of Habib Allah’s 
ambivalent role to both sides, admiring the Ottoman caliph in Istanbul and 
“sultanis” of Kabul on the one hand, while courting British patronage on the 
other. The chapter closes with an examination of Mahmud Sami Bey, an 
Ottoman Arab colonel from Baghdad who had arrived in Kabul during this pe- 
riod. Mahmud Sami is credited with establishing Kabul’s Maktab-i Harbiyyih 
(Turkish: Mekteb-i Harbiye), a military school for Afghan princes and other 
elites modeled on similar academies established in major Ottoman cities during 
the Hamidian era. Beyond providing modern military training akin to Mahmud 
Sami’s own in his native Iraq, Afghanistan’s Harbiye became a brewing ground 
for underground political parties and secret societies including, most famously, 
the Young Afghans who sowed the seeds of a constitutional movement in Habib 
Allah’s kingdom on the eve of the Great War. 

Chapter 3 addresses the outbreak of World War I and its impact on the Kabul 
court. When a European conflict spiraled into the Great War, and with the Ot- 
tomans joining the Central Powers, Habib Allah found himself caught between 
two drifting boats. On one side was the Ottoman sultan and caliph of the world’s 
Muslims; on the other, the British Raj, Afghanistan’s patron state since the 1893 
Durand Agreement. Initially, the amir played his cards skillfully, maintaining 
Afghanistan’s neutrality amid the most devastating war in history as the world 
knew it. Matters soon became grave for Habib Allah, however, when successive 
waves of Indian revolutionaries began congregating in Kabul to organize sup- 
port for the Ottoman jihad. Politically neutral and geographically central, Kabul 
became an ideal gathering point for a lethal combination of Ottoman military 
officers, Afghan volunteers, and Deobandi clerics, generating visions for a Pax 
Islamica more ambitious than even those provoked by the 1857 Indian Rebel- 
lion. Ultimately, Habib Allah’s decision to remain neutral was interpreted as a 
betrayal of the close links the Porte had nurtured with Muslims of Afghanistan 
since the first Ottoman mission to Kabul and through the first decade of his 
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own reign. Here, however, the historiographical tendency to render the Turco- 
German mission to Kabul as a failure elides the dramatic consequences of 
bringing Ottoman, Afghan, and Indian Muslim networks into closer contact 
than ever before. In the end, Habib Allah paid the ultimate price for his unpop- 
ular stance with the British. His mysterious assassination in the early hours of 
February 20, 1919, led to the coronation of his son Aman Allah, a staunchly pro- 
Turkish and constitutionalist prince. 

Chapter 4 begins with watershed events and policies following Aman Allah’s 
succession as the new amir of Afghanistan. Less than six months after his as- 
cent to the Kabul throne, Aman Allah had secured independence from Britain 
following the Third Anglo-Afghan War, and with it, the world eyed one of its only 
independent and fully sovereign Muslim-majority states. The chapter then turns 
to the historical conditions leading to an unprecedented nexus of late Ottoman, 
Indian, and Afghan political actors in Kabul, beginning with post-Armistice 
Turkey and Afghanistan fighting simultaneous wars of independence, and the 
Indian Khilafat movement emerging in full steam. As with previous episodes 
of Indo-Ottoman Pan-Islamism, the focal point of this tripartite nexus was again 
Kabul, but with very different results. What followed Afghanistan’s independence 
in the summer of 1919 were two very different migrations to Kabul originating 
from, once again, Turkey and India. The former included a high-profile group 
of Ottoman Turkish officials fleeing Allied-occupied Istanbul; the latter consti- 
tuted one of the most remarkable mass mobilizations in South Asian history. In 
an uncanny foreshadowing of the trauma and dislocations of Partition a quarter- 
century later, an estimated sixty thousand Indian Muslims, mostly poor farmers 
of the Punjab, Sindh, and NWFP, migrated to Afghanistan in the Hijrat move- 
ment of 1920-1921. 

Although historians of the early Turkish republic, modern Afghanistan, and 
the late British Raj have tended to focus on each of these national struggles in 
isolation, few have examined the intersection of all three movements in Kabul 
during Aman Allah’s early reign. For Aman Allah and his newly sovereign gov- 
ernment, the fluid years of 1919 to 1923 presented opportunities for a mutual 
meeting of minds with both the Turkish national resistance in Anatolia and the 
Indian Khilafatists. As for the latter, like the amir himself, the Khilafatists were 
unwavering in their support for the Turkish national resistance and the Ottoman 
caliphate, which in their minds were still one and the same cause. As a monarch 
in his mid-twenties, Aman Allah was anxious to bolster both his international 


credentials and domestic legitimacy in the aftermath of his father’s murder. 
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Among his first strategic moves in this regard was seeking to expand his sphere 
of influence on both sides of the Durand Line, especially areas inhabited by Pak- 
htun tribes. As for the Hijrat, he fanned the flames of Pan-Islamic fervor in the 
subcontinent to his favor, and used the migration of tens of thousands of In- 
dian Muslims as a bargaining chip to secure bonus gains in negotiating treaties 
with the British. By historicizing the conditions that led to new alliances between 
Turkish, Indian, and Afghan actors in Kabul, the chapter lays the foundation 
for understanding the subsequent legal and constitutional milestones achieved 
in those pivotal early years of Afghanistan’s history as an independent state. 
Chapter 5 examines the postbellum confluence of a multinational corps of 
lawyers, technocrats, and officers in Kabul who, despite their relatively brief 
tenure, contributed to a landmark juridical accomplishment in Afghanistan: the 
country’s first constitution and the over seventy auxiliary Aman Allah Codes 
that laid the legal and administrative groundwork for the newly independent 
state. The chapter focuses on the extraordinary confluence of Ottomans, Indians, 
and Afghans who served on the constitutional commission assembled by Aman 
Allah. It provides biographical sketches of the key individuals who served on 
the commission, their background and training, and professional histories they 
brought to the Afghan lawmaking project. Here, the premium placed by Aman 
Allah Khan on promoting an Islamic legal modernist vision for the Afghan state 
emerges from the very composition of the drafting committee—an eclectic group 
of jurists and politicians that included liberal bureaucrats from the palace ad- 
ministration, conservative clerics linked to Deobandi madrasas in India, Young 
Afghan constitutional activists, Pashtun notables of the influential Muham- 
madzai tribe, and Ottoman legal advisors. Among the latter was Osman Bedri 
Bey—an Istanbul attorney who Aman Allah appointed as the constitutional 
commission’s director. The chapter also provides an overview of Afghanistan’s 
first constitution—along with its over seventy supplementary nizdmnamih law 
codes—as a product and legacy of this remarkable Indo-Ottoman juridical 
nexus. Reviewing the charter’s outstanding features, it argues that by means of 
clearly enunciated, carefully crafted shari‘a-compliant articles, Aman Allah pur- 
sued the ever-elusive goal of constituting Afghanistan in a manner conducive 
to administration by a centralized, territorial nation-state. Here, we arrive at a 
most decisive intervention of the book: far from being latecomers to Muslim 
modernity, Afghanistan’s 1923 Constitution and supplemental Aman Allah 
Codes should be considered as one of the twentieth century’s first projects of 


Islamic state making, for two reasons. First, it signified a “modernized” shari'a, 
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a sacred law instrumentalized to fulfill the prerogatives of sovereign power— 
maintaining civil order, supervising officials, and adjudicating between subjects, 
markets, and property disputes. Second, unlike his reformist strongmen Mustafa 
Kemal Atatiirk in Turkey and Riza Shah Pahlavi in Iran, Aman Allah’s distinc- 
tive approach empowered him to pursue his state-building goals while hoisting 
the populist banner of establishing an Islamic state in Afghanistan. As Aman 
Allah sought to propel progressive but top-down social change in Afghanistan 
through law, I argue, a closer examination of select codes and the jurists who 
authored them reveals a simultaneous attempt to establish the codification project 
as a legitimate interpretation of shari‘a in light of modern conditions and in 
tune with international norms of legality. 

Chapter 6 provides a postscript to the remarkable story of Afghanistan’s 
first constitution and the Indo-Ottoman-Afghan network that produced it. 
The chapter reflects on how the “life of the law” behind the first constitution of 
Afghanistan does not end in 1923, nor was it ever limited to Afghanistan to begin 
with. The chapter focuses on the tumultuous events in Turkey and Afghanistan 
between 1924 and 1929, a short period but with profoundly consequential events 
for both countries and the interislamic region, including the abolition of the 
Ottoman caliphate, the establishment of a secular Turkish republic, and the fall 
of Aman Allah Khan. It then discusses what happened to the Indo-Ottoman 
constitutional commission and the government of Aman Allah, developments 
that are completely intertwined with the formation of an ultra-secular-nationalist 
Kemalist republic in Turkey, and the collapse of the Khilafat movement in 
India in 1923-1924. The chapter also reflects on the long-term legacies of the rise 
and fall of one of the most controversial leaders in twentieth-century Middle 
East history. By focusing on emerging debates and transformations at the time 
rather than on Aman Allah’s failures, one can appreciate the complexity of 
Afghanistan’s legal history at a defining moment of internal peace and stability 
in the country. Readers will also see important precedents and ramifications 
for the constitutional and codification projects in subsequent Arab and Muslim- 
majority states, including the calls for restoring the shari‘a that would become 
a rallying call for both Islamist regimes and ballot-based parties from Tunisia to 
Malaysia over the course of the twentieth century. 

The Conclusion reflects on the role “interislamic” juridical networks have 
played in the making of the modern Afghan state, from the Iron Amir’s centrali- 
zation campaign to the country’s first constitution during the reign of his grand- 


son, Aman Allah. It emphasizes how through and in Afghanistan Muslims rose 
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against European assertions of inferiority, backwardness, and kadijustiz to es- 
tablish and legally equip one of the modern world’s first Islamic nation-states. 
It also contrasts the legacy of these achievements with Afghanistan’s fraught 
history in more recent decades. A major goal of this book, therefore, is to ad- 
dress an important lacuna not only in the study of Afghanistan but of the 
evolution of Islamic law and statecraft during a transformative era across “the 
region,” however the latter may be defined. On a broader level, it seeks to cul- 
tivate more transnational and dynamic approaches to histories of constitution- 
alism, state building, and rule-oflaw discourse, not only in Islamicate and 
Muslim-majority countries but in our world at large. 

All too often marginalized to the periphery of empires, superpowers, and now 
area studies, Afghanistan was in fact an early testing ground for what it meant 
to be a modern Muslim monarchy, Islamic state, and member of the international 
community all at once in the early twentieth century. As this book goes to 
press, it is unclear to what extent the chronic themes of state failure, civil war, 
and terrorist attacks will continue to define global images of Afghanistan. They 
have represented the lion’s share of journalism and scholarship on the country 
for the past four decades, and for the entirety of the author’s life to date, stacked 
as they are atop earlier caricatures of a so-called Forbidden Kingdom since Vic- 
torian times. As Afghans across their country and beyond continue to struggle 
and survive, fight and negotiate, and hope and pray for a just and lasting peace 
in their homeland, this book sets its eyes on more humble goals. If Afghanistan 
Rising inspires students and scholars to discover the life of the law behind the 
ink of constitutions, across political borders, and in less-recognized milieus, then 


it will have already fulfilled its purpose. 


ONE 


An Ottoman Scholar 
in Victorian Kabul 


The First Ottoman Mission 
to Afghanistan 


IN THE EARLY hours of August 9, 1877, British naval authorities off the Indian 
coast of Bombay identified an unusual ship on the horizon. Though scores of 
vessels carrying transcontinental passengers, commercial cargo, and military sup- 
plies routinely entered Bombay’s bustling seaport, from the beginning there 
were signs this steamer was different. As port authorities briskly prepared for 
the seacraft’s imminent landfall and anchoring, a company of British officers 
surrounded the pier, scanning for disturbances on shore. At last the ship made 
contact with the dock, grinding to a screeching halt. Disembarking, the pas- 
sengers were immediately escorted to a smaller boat waiting nearby, which 
whisked them away to an agreed-upon location down the harbor: the Ottoman 
Imperial Consulate of Bombay.! 

The attempts by British authorities at Bombay to cloak the arrival of an 
Ottoman delegation in a veil of secrecy proved to be in vain. Within hours of 
their landing, accounts from the Ottoman consulate describe ecstatic, chanting 
crowds—presumed to be made up of the city’s Muslims—overflowing into the 
streets and generating an atmosphere of glee and pandemonium. The hero’s wel- 
come in Bombay was far from over, however. When the visitors from Istanbul 


expressed a desire to attend Friday prayers in a local mosque the next day, to the 
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astonishment of the Turks—and their British hosts—by midday there were an 
estimated sixty thousand people already gathered in and around the mosque.* 
As one member of the mission wrote in his travel diary, “Because of the crowd 
we were nearly suffocated.” Blindsided by this explosive display of pro-Ottoman 
sentiment so far from the sultan’s domains, and right under their own watch, 
British authorities arranged for the visitors’ immediate departure from the city. 
The decision must have appeared particularly abrupt given the delegation’s voyage 
from Yemen and the Horn of Africa only a day earlier, Egypt a week prior, and 
Istanbul itself three weeks before that. With this pomp and circumstance—albeit 
not the kind either Turkish or British officials had in mind—the Ottoman del- 
egation resumed its journey and mission at hand: an appointment with the amir 
of Afghanistan in Kabul.4 


© 


PAN-ISLAMISM, A TERM of markedly European origin, has no equivalent in 
Arabic, Persian, or Ottoman Turkish, entering the latter languages as a modern 
loan word. There is evidence to suggest the term was coined by the British For- 
eign Office in the mid-1870s, with continental equivalents Panislamisme, Pan- 
Islamismus, and Pan-islamismo surfacing in rival colonial lexicons at roughly the 
same time.’ By the early twentieth century, European administrators from Al- 
giers to Aceh were regularly using the word to describe—or imagine—the specter 
of colonized Muslim subjects making common cause across territorial and geo- 
graphic boundaries from Mali to the Malay Archipelago.° One source of Euro- 
pean apprehension over mobile Muslims was the prospect of new technologies 
being harnessed against them. Newer, faster, and cheaper modes of transporta- 
tion and communication, including transcontinental steamships, railroads, and 
the telegraph, carried Muslim travelers across the Mediterranean and Indian 
Ocean waterways—as well as across the landlocked hinterlands of northern 
India, the Russian steppe, and Afghanistan—while bringing their relatives and 
communities back home into closer and more regular contact than before. 

Few could know this better than the legions of intelligence officers adminis- 
tering Queen Victoria’s global empire. From the late nineteenth century into the 
first decades of the twentieth, British officials in consular stations and military 
garrisons employed the same technologies—and a good deal more—to surveil 
mobile Muslims crossing political and geographic boundaries in increasing 
numbers and frequency. In the case of India, Her Majesty’s richest and most 


populous colony, internal records of the British Raj’s security apparatus reveal a 
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special interest in travelers shuttling between the territories of the Ottoman Em- 
pire and the subcontinent. Partly because they were still anxious after the 1857 
Sepoy Rebellion, partly because they were growing suspicious over Turkish inten- 
tions in the region, British officials suspected many of these travelers to be agents 
of the Sublime Porte or to be part of more locally inspired campaigns to bolster 
Ottoman influence beyond the sultan’s domains and on the international stage. 

A century and a half after the British Foreign Office coined the term, Pan- 
Islamism continues to be a subject of intense scrutiny, governmental or other- 
wise. Scholars have endeavored to explain the genesis of borderless movements 
that fuse modern religious revivalism with anticolonial politics in especially 
potent combinations.’ Prevailing historical interpretations rightly identify a 
considerable spike in Pan-Islamic activity with the eastern policies of Sultan 
Abdiilhamid II (r. 1876-1909), including the latter’s outreach to Muslim minori- 
ties from the northern Caucasus to China. Intellectual histories of Pan-Islamism 
focus on the incendiary writings of the itinerant ideologue and founder of the 
modern Salafist movement, Jamal al-Din al-Afghani (d. 1897), among earlier re- 
vivalist thinkers of the Arab world and the Indian subcontinent in particular.® 
In either its political or ideological iterations, Pan-Islamism is presented as a stri- 
dently anti-Western movement born out of European imperial hegemony in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

By emphasizing conflict or confrontation with the West, however, the pre- 
vailing treatment of Pan-Islamism has overshadowed more subtle internal pro- 
cesses and connections linking mobile Muslim populations across geographic 
and political boundaries. Among these processes was the surge in scholars, stu- 
dents, and journalists—bringing texts, ideas, and debates—as they traversed 
between the Ottoman and British empires with increasing regularity, from the 
locomotive and steamship age to the first automobiles and airplanes. Eschewing 
the predominantly militaristic emphasis to the study of modern Pan-Islam, this 
chapter invests closer attention to the legal and jurisprudential dimensions of 
Muslim transnational networks between the Ottoman Empire, Afghanistan, and 
British India in particular. By focusing on scholars, jurists, and other literate 
elites who traveled to Kabul between the last quarter of the nineteenth century to 
the first quarter of the twentieth, this book proposes Afghanistan as a crucial site 
for the study of modern Pan-Islamic networks, but of a very different nature. 

The case of the Ottoman Empire and Afghanistan—two Muslim monarchies 
and states in friendly contact but who never joined forces in combat against an- 


other power—presents such an opportunity for exploring “juridical Pan-Islam” 
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in action. In the eighteenth century, the Hotaki (1709-1738) and Durrani 
(1747-1823) dynasties, a pair of Afghan empires that emerged from the ashes 
of Mughal India and Safavid Persia, initiated contact with the Sublime Porte in 
1725 and 1761 respectively. Afghan outreach to the Ottomans in the eighteenth 
century appears to have borne little fruit, however, apart from an exchange of 
letters between the royal courts of Istanbul and Kandahar that produced more 
suspicion than friendship, and even history’s only Ottoman-Afghan war, in 
1726. 

Though never as powerful or commanding as extensive a territory as its Hotaki 
and Durrani predecessors, Afghanistan’s subsequent Muhammadzai dynasty 
(1826-1929; also known as the Barakzai dynasty) garnered more attention from 
the Sublime Porte. Without controlling territories contiguous to the Ottomans, 
the Muhammadzai amirs of Afghanistan strengthened ties with the sultans of 
Istanbul beginning in the late nineteenth century. As leaders of a fellow Sunni 
state nestled in the strategic borderlands between Iran, India, and Bukhara, like 
the Ottomans the Muhammadzais patronized the Hanafi school of Islamic law 
in their governance, bolstering the Kabul court’s claims to be legitimate Muslim 
sovereigns, upholding justice and social order as embodied in the shari‘a, in 
exchange for obedience from their subjects. While both Afghanistan and the 
Ottoman Empire shared doctrinal affinities as Sunni states of the Hanafi order, 
resemblances fade when considering the distinct contexts of a relatively central- 
ized, multireligious Ottoman state straddling three continents, versus a loose 
confederacy of predominantly Pashtun tribes headed by royal dynasties in 
Kandahar and Kabul. Yet precisely because their social and political contexts 
differ so starkly, exploring instances of encounter and exchange between the 
late Ottoman Empire and Afghanistan promises valuable insights into the ex- 
tent of shared processes of juridical Pan-Islam during a pivotal era of transfor- 
mation across the region. 

Complicating bilateral relations between the Sublime Porte and amirs of 
Afghanistan was a legal technicality of great consequence: Afghanistan’s status 
as a British protectorate since 1879, which subjected Afghanistan’s foreign affairs 
to the British Raj’s control. What is more, it rendered the already porous border 
between Afghanistan and India that much more contested. Few images could 
capture the intersection—and tensions—of this arrangement better than the 
dramatic arrival of Ahmed Hulusi Effendi, the first Ottoman envoy to Kabul, 
at the bustling British Indian seaport of Bombay in late summer of 1877. Before 


continuing our account of the Turkish envoy’s mission to Afghanistan via India, 
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it would be useful to offer a historical context for “tripartite” relations between 


Muslims of all three states. 


Turks, Afghans, and Hindustanis 


The earliest recorded ties between Ottoman Turks, Afghans, and Muslims of 
the Indian subcontinent date to the late fifteenth century. In 1481-1482, Sultan 
Mehmed IH, the conqueror of Constantinople, and Beyazid H, his successor, cor- 
responded with Bahmani kings Muhammad Shah HI and Mahmud Shah of 
India’s southern Deccan plateau. As both Mughal and Ottoman historians have 
shown, early Indo-Ottoman contacts consisted primarily of the exchange of let- 
ters and gifts, with no evidence of political or military alliances being con- 
cluded at this time.'® Such diplomatic courtesies, it should be remembered, were 
not limited to Ottoman relations with Muslim rulers or principalities." 
Roughly a century later, maritime conflict with the Portuguese drove the Ot- 
tomans into a series of short-lived alliances with Muslim potentates along the 
southern Malabar coast. The rise of Portuguese power in Africa and the Indian 
Ocean had seriously threatened Ottoman seaborne trade connecting ports from 
Constantinople to Alexandria and from Aden to Bombay."* Hajj routes for In- 
dian pilgrims seeking to reach Hejaz were also disrupted by Portuguese inter- 
vention on the high seas. Istanbul’s response was swift and decisive. In 1531, with 
the goal of curbing Iberian expansion and keeping the hajj routes open, Sultan 
Siileiman I dispatched an Ottoman fleet of two thousand men to Gujarat, making 
landfall at Diu on the Malabar coast. Preventing a Portuguese attack, the 
Ottoman success raised the confidence of Indian Muslims in the Turkish sultan, 
whose prestige consequently soared, for a time. Subsequent Ottoman expedi- 
tions to India followed—those of Hadim Siileyman Pasha in 1538 and Piri Reis 
in 1551, but neither resulted in a permanent Ottoman presence in the subconti- 
nent.!3 Even the memory of this rather dramatic incident in early modern Pan- 
Islamism seems to have been forgotten by all but a handful of academics and 
local tourism dilettantes. Furthermore, in light of the Ottoman-Portuguese 
rivalry in the Indian Ocean region, and the long-standing presence of thriving 
Muslim communities and commercial networks along India’s southern coast, 
these historical episodes of inter-Muslim entente hardly indicate a Pan-Islamic 
agenda; rather, they reflect the myriad contingent imperatives characteristic of 


any state pursuing its geostrategic interests. 
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Ottoman communication with Indian rulers increased substantially after 
the founding of the Mughal dynasty of India by the Timurid chieftain Zahir al- 
Din Babur (1483-1530) in 1526. Establishing a preliminary capital in Kabul, over the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Babur’s descendants consolidated Mughal 
power across the Indian plains to found a vast empire stretching from Kan- 
dahar to Bengal and from Delhi to the Deccan plateau, constituting the world’s 
penultimate Sunni Muslim power in the early modern period. In spite of this 
prominence, early references to the Mughals in Ottoman sources dating to the 
first half of the sixteenth century suggest that court-to-court links were not 
established until the reign of Mughal emperor Jahangir (r. 1605-1627). 

Recorded contacts between Ottomans and Afghans arise considerably later, 
and much less frequently. This is hardly surprising. With over five times the terri- 
tory and many more times the population, India features much more prominently 
in Ottoman foreign policy in Asia than Afghanistan or the Bukharan khanates. 
There were also important, more strategic benefits to be gained: the Indian 
subcontinent boasted some of the richest agricultural basins as well as maritime 
ports and overland trade routes in the world as they knew it. Manuscripts pro- 
duced from Ottoman correspondence with and intelligence reports about Hin- 
dustani shahs, amirs, and princes, especially along the subcontinent’s coastal 
regions, far outnumber those of their Afghan counterparts in the Asian interior.” 
Documents in the Ottoman central archives in Istanbul do contain scattered 
references to Afghans traveling in the sultan’s domains, mostly from the nine- 
teenth century. Mainly pilgrims, scholars, and sufi mendicants, the latter Afghans 
are usually grouped together in documents on “foreign Muslims” traveling in 
the Ottoman lands, including Moroccans, Algerians, Tunisians, and Uzbeks.!° 
On the other hand, interimperial relations between the Afghan kings and the 
House of Osman present a more complicated case given the historical condi- 


tions under which Afghanistan emerged as an autonomous territory and state. 


Afghans before Afghanistan 


Over two thousand years before most histories mark the emergence of Afghan- 
istan as an independent state in the eighteenth century, ancestors of today’s 
Afghans were part and parcel of a rich and varied sociocultural landscape be- 
tween Mesopotamia and Bengal, which include some of the oldest continuously 


inhabited regions in the world. Archaeologists have cited evidence of agricultural 
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settlements in the region surrounding today’s Kandahar as early as s000 BC, and 
prehistoric clues of human activity for many millennia earlier.'” Historians have 
detected written references to diverse peoples inhabiting the mountainous ex- 
panses and fertile valleys between the eastern provinces of the ancient Persian 
Achaemenid Empire (550-350 BC) and the Indus River, a region known to the 
Greco-Romans as Ariana. The birthplace of Zoroastrianism and home to some 
of humanity’s earliest civilizations, including the greatest Buddhist kingdoms 
in history, Ariana grew especially notable for its city-states that emerged in the 
lush valleys, rolling hills, and irrigated flatlands between the Hindu Kush moun- 
tain range and the Amu Darya River, an area the ancient Greeks also knew 
as Bactria, Pactiya, or Paktha. Little can be generalized about the ancient 
“Pakhtans,” who spoke a variant of Indo-European languages, other than they 
included early ancestors of today’s Pashtuns of Afghanistan—also known as 
Pakhtuns and Pathans in Pakistan and India—terms synonymous with the 
Persian word Afghan since at least the third century CE.'® 

Contrary to common lore, Afghans were never a self-contained, closed, or 
immutable community, fixed to the rugged, mountainous territory it is known 
as today, and juxtaposed against outside invaders and influences from time im- 
memorial. Neither can they be stereotyped as recalcitrant hill peoples bent on 
rebellion against central authority. The early Pashtuns comprised not only pas- 
toral nomads and mountaineers but also settled agricultural communities, urban 
merchants, and even a few powerful but short-lived imperial dynasties. While 
pastoral groups of Pakthan heritage continued to migrate and settle in territo- 
ries from the eastern frontiers of Alexander’s Greco-Macedonian empire in the 
pre-Islamic fourth century BC, to the first Arab-Islamic conquests of Khorasan 
in the seventh century CE and founding of the Turco-Persian Delhi Sultanate 
(1206-1526), Pashtun dynasties ruled substantial portions of northern India in 
the settled Lodi (1451-1526) and Suri (1540-1557) kingdoms.”° As late as the eigh- 
teenth century a Pashtun dominion flourished in the Rohilkhand region of 
north India, hence the origin of the term “Rohillas” for Pashtuns in India. At 
its height, as many as five thousand scholars were said to be supported by its 
ruler Hafiz al-Mulk and other patrons.”! 

The earliest instances of Ottoman-Afghan diplomatic contact date to the mid- 
sixteenth century. In 1544 the first Ottoman-Afghan alliance against Safavid 
Iran was proposed when Shir Shah Suri (1486-1545), founder of the second major 
Pashtun dynasty in India, dispatched an envoy to Istanbul proposing a joint 


Ottoman-Afghan assault on Persia, with apparent anti-Shi‘i overtones. The plans 
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for a joint Sunni attack on Iran fell apart, however, upon Shir Shah Suri’s death in 
1545.” Apart from this relatively isolated case of early modern Ottoman-A fghan 
entente, however, records discussing Afghans in the Sublime Porte’s central 
archives do not surface until well into the eighteenth century.”> The historical 
presence of Pashtun kingdoms in northern India notwithstanding, extant Ot- 
toman government documents and travel literature do not consistently employ 
the term “Afghanistan” to signify a distinct territory or state until the late eigh- 
teenth century. Rather, when speaking of Afghans, Ottoman records for this 
period refer either to travelers and pilgrims within the Ottoman domains or to 
nomadic tribes (kabileler) inhabiting the region triangulated between Iran, India, 
and Bukhara—a nondemarcated zone Shah Mahmoud Hanifi has aptly termed 
Proto-A fghanistan.”4 

As for the Safavid and Mughal courts, both Turco-Persianate dynasties drew 
on Afghan tribal levies to augment their armies and employed individual Af 
ghans as mercenaries. The more independently minded, such as the Pashtun 
warrior-poet Khushal Khan Khattak (1613-1689), revolted against their Mughal 
overlords by taking to the mountainous precipices between the Sulaiman, Pamir, 
and Hindu Kush ranges—today’s Federally Administered Tribal Areas (FATA) 
and Khyber Pakhtunkhwa of Pakistan—engaging in sustained guerrilla war- 
fare against the shahs of Delhi. In this sense, from the sixteenth through seven- 
teenth centuries, the Afghans’ fate was entangled with imperial competitions 
between the three Turco-Mongolian “Gunpowder Empires” of the Ottomans, 
Safavids, and Mughals, but hardly in a uniform or predictable fashion.” In the 
meantime, caught between the expansionist rivalries of Persia and India in 
particular, the possibility of a unified and autonomous Afghanistan remained 
elusive until conditions on the ground shifted dramatically in Delhi and Isfahan, 


beginning in the early eighteenth century. 


Ahmad Shah Durrani, Greater Afghanistan, 
and the Ottoman Caliphate 


Conventional histories of Afghanistan mark the emergence of an independent 
Afghan state with the ascent of Ahmad Khan Abdali (1722-1772), an able 
Pashtun commander in the Iranian Afsharid imperial bodyguard. In 1747, the 
twenty-five-year-old Ahmad Khan seized on the vacuum created by the assas- 


sination of his patron and Afsharid king Nadir Shah—itself following the early 
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eighteenth-century collapse of the once mighty Mughal Empire to the east and 
Safavid Persia to the west—to establish an imperial dynasty of his own with a 
capital based in Kandahar. Following a humble coronation that has since been 
mythologized as Afghanistan’s protonational Loya Jirga (Great Assembly), the 
young chieftain was anointed king of the Afghans and renamed Ahmad Shah 
Durrani (following the sobriquet, Durr-i Durran, or “Pearl of Pearls”).7° 

With a new title and enlarged army, Ahmad Shah Durrani galvanized his 
predominantly Pashtun troops, but also contingents of Tajik, Uzbek, and Qizil- 
bash forces, for a lightning campaign of conquest into Iran, Central Asia, and 
India. The result was a vast empire stretching from Khorasan to Kashmir and 
from the Oxus to the Arabian Sea, capturing some of the wealthiest cities in 
the greater Islamicate world. By the time of his demise a quarter century later, 
the former Afsharid bodyguard had founded an expansive Afghan empire that 
comprised virtually all of today’s Afghanistan and Pakistan, in addition to ter- 
ritories of today’s Iran, India, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan— 
including Mashhad, Lahore, Kashmir, and Delhi.” 

Despite his remarkable successes on the battlefield and his emerging as one 
of the most powerful Muslim kings in the world, Ahmad Shah struggled to gain 
recognition from the Ottoman sultans in Istanbul. The latter were still the world’s 
greatest Muslim power even following a spate of territorial losses to neighboring 
empires, especially Russia. Shortly after his stunning victory over Marathi forces 
at the Battle of Panipat (January 14, 1761), the Durrani king reached out in cor- 
respondence to Ottoman sultan Mustafa III (r. 1757-1773). Addressing the sultan 
on equal terms as birddar (brother), Ahmad Shah elaborated on his accession to 
a new Afghan throne, his victories in Persia, and glorious expeditions to India.”8 
Notably, he also acknowledged the Ottoman sultans as rightful possessors of 
the caliphate, continuing an Afghan tradition established by Ahmad Shah’s 
Hotaki predecessors in the 1720s. Seeking to gather momentum for an Ottoman- 
Afghan Sunni entente, the Afghan king also expressed regret that he was not 
able to embark on a large-scale attack on their Shi‘i rivals in Persia, subtly im- 
plying he expected such action from the caliph and leader of all Sunni Muslims 
himself.?? 

It seems Ahmad Shah’s letter did not made an impression. No Ottoman- 
Afghan entente materialized; there was no joint attack on Iran; and there was 
not even an investiture of Ottoman recognition on the Afghan court. Perhaps 
the causes lay in lingering suspicions from the Ottoman-Hotaki skirmish ear- 


lier that century, or perhaps the Ottomans simply found the letter pretentious. 
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For the greater regional legitimacy Ahmad Shah anxiously sought as founder 
of a new great Muslim empire in Asia, he would have to seek it elsewhere— 
expanding his conquests further into Khorasan in the west and Punjab in the 
east. The latter campaign went as far as to capture Delhi upon the overtures of 
prominent Indian ulema lamenting the decline of Mughal power, including 
the city’s renowned eighteenth-century scholar, Shah Wali Allah (1703-1762).>° 
To the north, Ahmad Shah sealed Afghan hegemony over the Uzbek khanates 
of Central Asia, including the historic city of Balkh. It was around this time that 
the Uzbek-Manghit dynast of Bukhara, Shah Murad, presented the Durrani 
ruler with a khirgih sharif, a sacred cloak of the Prophet long guarded by the 
Bukharans, and held under cherished guardianship by the Dahpidi Naqshabandi 
sufis of Faizabad.*! 

Even as the Durranis launched a remarkable campaign to preeminence in 
the eastern Islamicate world, Ottoman disregard for the Afghans tells us another 
story: the unsullied confidence, and indeed supremacy, of the Ottomans as the 
world’s greatest Muslim power. The grand conquest of Constantinople by Sultan 
Mehmed H (r. 1451-1481) in 1453 would seem to tell us just as much. But in the 
eyes of other Muslim powers, later Ottoman sultans had even more glory to 
showcase. In 1517, Sultan Selim I (r. 1512-1520) catapulted the Porte’s Pan-Islamic 
credentials to unequaled levels following his triumph over the Mamluks and re- 
sulting annexation of Greater Syria, Egypt, and Hejaz. Following their decisive 
victory over the Safavids at the Battle of Chaldiran three years earlier, the Ot- 
tomans had also established sovereignty over the Shi‘i shrine cities of Najaf, 
Karbala’, Kazimayn, and Samarra, sealing the House of Osman’s distinction as 
custodians of Islam’s holiest sites par excellence.*? For the remainder of their 
existence, the Ottomans were preeminent among Muslim powers, resulting in 
eagerly sought-after recognition from independent Muslim rulers as far as Cen- 
tral Asia, Indonesia, and Afghanistan—all lands where no Ottoman army had 
ever set foot. 

Although we have few sources documenting official contacts between Afghan 
rulers and the Ottomans before the nineteenth century, the annual hajj offered 
a premier venue for contact and interaction between Muslims across political 
boundaries. It also provided Muslim rulers with a partly neutral space to nego- 
tiate alliances of political, economic, and other strategic value, and Afghans were 
no exception in this regard. In the early eighteenth century, Mir Wais Khan 
Hotak (1673-1715), founder of the Hotaki Afghan dynasty, traveled to Mecca 


hoping to obtain the support of leading Ottoman ulema to endorse his rebel- 
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lion against the Safavid governor of Kandahar. Emboldened by a fatwa in his 
favor, Mir Wais returned to Persia and succeeded in rousing a confederation of 
Afghan tribes to march on Safavid-controlled Kandahar. The result was not only 
an Afghan conquest of Kandahar but also the collapse of the Safavid Empire 
and sacking of Isfahan by his son Mahmud in 1722.°? Although the Hotakis’ 
success was short-lived, the role of even indirect Ottoman support was not lost 
on subsequent rulers based in Kandahar and Kabul, including the founder of 


the next great Afghan empire, Ahmad Shah Durrani.*4 


Enter the British and Russians 


For at least two reasons, the Afghans’ stunning victory over the Marathan forces 
at Panipat in 1761 would prove to be among the most consequential battles in 
the history of Asia. To begin with, it neutralized one of the most powerful con- 
federations in India, creating a political vacuum that would soon be filled by a 
new power. Second, the Durrani emperor’s fateful decision to retire to Kandahar 
rather than establish a new capital in Lahore or Delhi and campaign further 
east prevented a clash with another rising force in the subcontinent, a highly 
militarized joint-stock corporation known as the British East India Company. 
Backed by British ships and firepower, the East India Company proceeded to 
accumulate taxes, territory, and political dominion over local Indian principali- 
ties and completed a virtual conquest of Bengal in 1793. 

Over the next half century, the East India Company continued to uphold 
the legal fiction of merely tax collecting for the sovereign Mughal emperor at 
Delhi. But as the latter withered under virtual house arrest in the Red Fort, the 
joint-stock company flourished into a de facto empire. As the Raj grew into Brit- 
ain’s richest and most populous colony, the English Crown’s historic rival in 
Asia was meanwhile cultivating designs of its own. In a series of devastating wars 
lasting from 1804 to 1813 and from 1826 to 1828, an emboldened Russian Empire 
under the late Romanov tsars conquered the entire Caucasus region formerly 
ruled by Persia, including present-day Dagestan, Georgia, Armenia, and Azer- 
baijan, and strengthened its presence in the new Qajar court of Tehran. St. Pe- 
tersburg exploited its influence with the Qajars to progress plans to make the 
Caspian a Russian lake, linking the Caucasus with Turkistan through Khorasan. 
In this way, Afghanistan in the nineteenth century would again be encircled by 


two powerful empires but of a very different color: the British Raj to the east and 
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south, and tsarist Russia to the west and north. The interimperial strategic ri- 
valry in Central Asia, coined by British Indian intelligence officer Arthur Conolly 
(1807-1842) as the Great Game, also popularized Afghanistan as a Forbidden 
Kingdom of swashbuckling adventures in many a Victorian consciousness 
through the works of English novelists Rudyard Kipling and Arthur Conan 
Doyle, among others.** Ahmad Shah’s successors would eventually cede signifi- 
cant portions of the Durrani Empire’s frontiers to these very same rivals, although 
the subsequent Muhammadzai dynasty succeeded in preserving an internation- 
ally recognized territory known as Afghanistan. 

In the nineteenth century, Afghanistan was not the only sovereign Muslim 
power that found itself caught between imperial rivalries on its borders and, in- 
creasingly, within its own domains. In spite of the Sublime Porte’s global pres- 
tige among Muslims due to its custodianship of the hajj and caliphate since the 
sixteenth century, earlier Ottoman dominance in the Mediterranean and Indian 
Ocean was not to last. By the mid-eighteenth century, the maritime and inland 
expansion of European joint-stock companies, armies, and colonial administra- 
tions across Africa and Asia had transformed how sultans, shahs, and amirs 
viewed themselves, and each other, vis-a-vis non-Muslim powers. Never before 
had navies, armies, and merchants from the Eurasian continent presented such 
a stark military and economic threat to Muslim imperial courts, including the 
Sublime Porte in Istanbul. In what became known as the Eastern Question, over 
the course of the late eighteenth to early twentieth centuries, the Ottoman Em- 
pire became subject to a series of interimperial contestations between the major 
European powers, especially Britain, France, Russia, and Austria-Hungary. 

To some observers it might seem natural that in the face of such an over- 
whelming European threat, Muslim powers would be encouraged to join to- 
gether in defensive alliances. As developments in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries would reveal, however, in practice European colonialism divided sub- 
ject populations, and the increasingly few Muslim sovereigns who resisted them, 
as much as it unified them.*° Amir Dost Muhammad Khan’s refusal to join the 
great 1857 Indian Rebellion, and the Ottoman sultan’s overt criticism of the 
rebels, for example, caution us to be wary of essentialist notions of political 
Islam that presuppose a perennial jihad of Muslim states against non-Muslim 
powers, such as between Ottomans or Afghans and the British Empire in the 
Victorian age. Understanding the roots of Pan-Islamic ententes lay, then, not 
in the realm of abstract ideology but in the historically specific and contingent 


political contexts within which modern Muslim powers from Istanbul to Kabul 
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found it in their interest to build stronger ties with each other, while pursuing 
independent geostrategic imperatives on their own terms. 

Both the Great Game and Eastern Question were Eurocentric paradigms that 
disregarded the agency of Ottomans, Afghans, and Indian Muslims, reducing 
them to captive subjects of British or Russian imperial rivalries. Such paradigms 
endured well into the twentieth century. Hence an American political scientist 
writes in 1982, “The classical notion of Afghanistan as a buffer state consisted 
principally in the maintenance of a shaking balance, which engaged the entire 
statecraft of the Afghan government, between the two great powers in the re- 
gion: Britain and Russia.”>” Such frameworks underestimate the efforts of 
Muslim sovereigns—in the Ottoman Empire and Qajar Iran in particular—to 
contest both British and Russian colonial encroachment in the region, while 
pursuing realpolitik objectives peculiar to their respective courts. It is precisely 
because it faced interimperial competition, rather than because it was ideologi- 
cally committed to Pan-Islamism, that the Porte decided to send an official dele- 
gation to strategically located Kabul (see Map 1), and to an Afghan amir who 
prepared to host them. 


An Ottoman Gaze to the East 


Though evidence of correspondence between the Ottomans and various Muslim 
rulers of India dates to the mid-fifteenth century, the Sublime Porte did not es- 
tablish permanent diplomatic sanctuaries in the subcontinent until 1849. The 
royal firman authorizing the appointments of liaisons to Calcutta and Bombay 
specified their duties as “executing the affairs of the merchants and our people” 
and “consulting their interest and ensuring the respect of property and honour.”°* 
Officially, at least, there was little reason to surmise anything more than reg- 
ular diplomatic protocols were at play between the Ottoman and British em- 
pires, friendly powers as they were for most of the nineteenth century. As for 
Muslims of British India, following the termination of the Mughal sultanate in 
1857 political ties with the Ottomans largely rested on individual outreach with 
the semiautonomous rulers of princely states, such as the Begum of Bhopal or 
Nizam of Hyderabad, none of whom had embassies in Constantinople. 
Within two years of his ascent to the throne, however, a new sultan in Istanbul, 
Abdiilhamid II (r. 1876-1909), was already reconfiguring the Porte’s foreign 
policy to reflect a more robust engagement with the Muslims of Asia. Primary 


evidence of this shift is reflected in the swell of Ottoman intelligence gathering 
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on the internal affairs of Iran, Afghanistan, India, and eastern Turkistan 
(Central Asia) during the last two decades of the nineteenth century.*? This doc- 
umentary surge can be partially attributed to enhanced print and paper tech- 
nologies. But given the more regular correspondence between the Porte and 
Indian Muslims during the Hamidian era, including the establishment of an 
Ottoman consulate at Bombay, to attribute the increase in reporting to enhanced 
print technologies alone misses the substantive boost in perceived geostrategic 
value of these regions to the Porte. While Ottoman state records during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century indicate that the Porte was taking a deeper 
interest in Asian affairs, a simultaneous recorded increase in private letters, tele- 
grams, and even delegations of Indians and Afghans to Istanbul inform us the 
relationship was not a one-way road. In the late nineteenth century, more Af- 
ghans and Indian Muslims were exploiting the enhanced mobility that steam- 
ships and railroads provided to travel—and emigrate—to Ottoman lands. Such 
movements often attracted the attention of British surveillance. It was not un- 
common for the British agency at Istanbul to report in routine intelligence ex- 
changes with the Raj’s foreign department, for example, that a visiting Indian 
had “taken a house in Constantinople” where he “sees a good deal of the Turkish 
notables and of the Mussulman population of the city.”*° 

By the late nineteenth century, Indian Muslim notables were also known to 
bypass official diplomatic channels in their outreach to the Porte by forming a 
number of transnational Muslim associations (anjumans in Persian and Urdu). 
Founded as cultural and philanthropic societies to connect expatriate commu- 
nities in Europe with their ancestral homes in the subcontinent, Indian anju- 
mans also served another purpose: to bolster ties with the Ottoman sultan-caliph 
in Istanbul. Whether in Lahore or Liverpool, the activities of these organ- 
izations were not unidirectional; some anjumans founded in England made 
their way back to India. A British Indian intelligence briefing from 1880, for 
example, describes the founding of a branch of the London Islamic Society in 
Calcutta, Bengal, where weekly meetings were held in a prominent notable’s 
home and communications were drafted for correspondence with the Ot- 
toman government.*! 

Private correspondence not only provided the Porte with valuable intelligence 
but also helped link Ottoman officialdom with local Muslim notables and pop- 
ulations who did not reside in the sultan’s domains. In addition to the activities 
of anjumans, Abdiilhamid was keen to employ even more long-standing links 
between the predominant Naqshabandi and Qaderi sufi orders of India, Afghan- 


istan, and Central Asia with counterparts in Ottoman-governed Mesopotamia, 
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Syria, Anatolia, and as far as the Balkans.‘ The role of the Qaderi Nagibs of 
Baghdad as particularly well-placed intermediaries between the Sublime Porte 
and Indian and Afghan Muslims was amply displayed in the lead-up to the same 
war. In December 1876, representatives of the Naqibs in Baghdad transmitted a 
fatwa in Arabic, with accompanying Urdu and Persian translations, to India 
and Afghanistan in support of the looming Ottoman conflict with Russia (see 
Figure 1.1).43 

As Ottoman intelligence reports noted later that year, the Naqibs’ fatwa 
was received enthusiastically by local religious figures in the Indo-Afghan fron- 
tier, including the Akhund of Swat. The latter preached to a large gathering 
after Friday prayers in December 1876 that the last great Muslim power was in 
danger and it was incumbent upon the believers of India, Arabia, and Afghani- 
stan to join in the Ottoman jihad against Russia by means of arms or financial 
subscription.*4 From the reverse geographic direction, in late summer 1877, 
scholars of northern India’s influential seminary, the Dar al-‘Ulum at Deoband, 
delivered an ardently composed and elegantly ornamented letter to Abdiilhamid 
expressing their desire for stronger ties (see Figure 1.2). 

Beyond the material support local anjumans and sufi orders in India and 
Afghanistan provided to the Ottomans, the Porte’s access to these grassroots 
contacts and sources of information also supplemented regular reports from 
Ottoman consulates abroad, providing Turkish officials with a window into 
myriad aspects of community life, politics, and economies of Muslims, from 
Balkh to Bengal, Kashgar to Kandahar, and Bukhara to Bombay. Conversely, 
special lodging was endowed for Central Asian pilgrims in Istanbul with thor- 
ough knowledge of the Porte, such as the Uzbek and Afghan dervish lodges of 
Uskiidar, located in near proximity on the Asian side of the city (see Figure 1.3).*° 
In addition to the aforesaid institutions we must also consider the role of Ot- 
toman interest or even patronage of Muslim religious and educational sites in 
the Indian subcontinent, such as the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at 
Aligarh and Osmania University of Hyderabad.” 

Put in historical context, then, the Sublime Porte’s ties with Indian Muslims 
and Afghans constituted neither a significant nor sustained factor in Ottoman 
geopolitics until the Hamidian period.‘* Having consolidated a grip on power 
following his defeat of the constitutionalists and annulment of the 1876 Kanun-1 
Esasi itself, Abdiilhamid reached out to Indian Muslims and Afghans in an 
attempt to identify and consolidate political assets outside the empire. During 


the last two decades of the nineteenth century, the sultan-caliph grew increasingly 
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FIGURE 1.2. 

Letter from Indian scholars of 
Dar al-‘Ulum Deoband seminary 
to Sultan Abdiilhamid IT during 
the first Ottoman mission to 
Afghanistan, 1877. Prime Ministry 
Ottoman Archives, Istanbul, Turkey 
(Y.A. HUS 159/14). 
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FIGURE 1.3. Uzbek tekhe (dervish lodge), Uskiidar, Istanbul. Also in the vicinity are 
historic Afghan and Indian dervish lodges. Author photograph. 


adept at employing Pan-Islamic rhetoric and policy for political and diplomatic 
gain.” That these overtures came in the midst of a catastrophic spate of territorial, 
demographic, and economic losses in the Russo-Ottoman War (1877-1878), the 
French occupation of Tunisia (1881), and the British occupation of Egypt a year 
later, to say nothing of the Treaty of Berlin and broader European scramble for 
colonies in Africa and Asia, must be kept in mind.*° Seeking to bolster the 
Porte’s international clout with Russia and Britain in particular, it is in this 
historical context of international imperial competition, rather than an a 
priori religious orientation of Abdiilhamid H’s psychology, that we can locate 
late Ottoman efforts to reach out more assertively to Muslims in the east.*! It 
is also for these reasons that following the outbreak of war with tsarist Russia 
in the spring of 1877, Sultan Abdiilhamid dispatched a special envoy to Kabul 
with a tangible goal in mind: to convince the Afghan amir, Shir ‘Ali Khan, to 
join forces with the Ottomans against St. Petersburg. Together, so the plan went, 


the Ottomans and Afghans would open a devastating third front against the 
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Russian Empire in the latter’s Achilles’ heel: the Turkic, Muslim-majority re- 
gions of Central Asia. 

In light of the high stakes of the mission, Abdiilhamid II took a personal in- 
terest in selecting a qualified envoy to represent the sultan-caliph in the Kabul 
court. When he opted for a distinguished Islamic scholar and jurist over a sea- 
soned statesman from the Porte’s diplomatic corps, for some it was an unexpected 
choice. British Raj officials in particular, including some who were facilitating 
the Ottoman delegation’s passage through Indian territory, were surprised a more 
senior official from the Ottoman foreign service was not chosen for the job. 
Initial responses from British officialdom notwithstanding, the choice of Ahmed 
Hulusi Effendi as the first official Ottoman envoy to Afghanistan is significant 
for other reasons, reasons that have received insufficient attention.” 

Sirvanizade Seyyid Ahmed Hulusi Effendi was born in the first half of the 
nineteenth century in Amasya, a provincial town in northeastern Anatolia fa- 
mous for its apple orchards and as a former governorate of Ottoman princes.”4 
The son of Sirvani Ismail Effendi, a local judge with a venerated ancestry hailing 
to the Prophet, Hulusi Effendi’s notable background is also evident in him being 
a brother of the one-time grand vizier, Sirvanizade Mehmed Riisdii Pasha (1828- 
1874).° Ottoman and British sources before the mission offer complimentary 
portraits of the man, an indication of his respected stature in Istanbul during 
the late Tanzimat and early Hamidian eras. Independent accounts from the cap- 
ital, Egypt, Diyarbkir, and Delhi—all places he would visit between 1877 and 
1878—describe Hulusi as an erudite, devout, and well-regarded lim, or religious 
scholar. “Well spoken of” by both the Porte and Palace, he enjoyed a distinguished 
rank in the uppermost echelons of the empire’s Islamic scholarly class.*° 

After completing his formal studies, Hulusi rapidly scaled the ranks of the 
Ottoman judiciary, beginning with his 1849 appointment as qadi (judge) to the 
Aydos district of Istanbul. In May 1867, after serving in a number of similar 
judicial posts, he was promoted to judge of Istanbul’s prominent Galata dis- 
trict. The next year he was transferred to a judgeship in the sacred precincts of 
Mecca, by all accounts a promotion. Soon thereafter, he reached the apex of the 
Ottoman judiciary with his appointment as kazasker of Anatolia. Literally 
translating as “military judge” in Ottoman Turkish, the title more accurately 
corresponds to chief judge (or justice), and was among the most prominent jurid- 
ical positions in the empire after the sheikh iil-Islam and kazasker of Rumelia.”” 
In the same year, Hulusi was recognized by the sultan with an honorary medal 


for outstanding judicial service to the state.”® 
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Hulusi’s most prestigious appointment, in a fluid Ottoman juridical field 
undergoing considerable transformation, was still to come, however. In 1869, the 
powerful administrator-jurist, president of the Council of Judicial Ordinances, 
and later minister of justice, Ahmed Cevdet Pasha (1822-1895), personally selected 
Hulusi to be one of the fifteen jurists to participate in the compilation of the land- 
mark Mecelle-i Ahkam-1 ‘Adliye, otherwise known as the Ottoman Civil Code.” 
It would not be an exaggeration to describe the Mecelle as the most famous codi- 
fication of Islamic law in modern history. The sixteen-volume text, containing 
1,851 articles, continues to be well regarded and studied by legal professionals and 
colleges of law throughout the Islamicate world, in both Hanafi jurisdictions and 
otherwise.°° Hulusi’s role in compiling the Mecelle was not marginal. Serving 
on the drafting committee from the launch of the project in 1869 until its com- 
pletion in 1876, he participated in the preparation of all sixteen volumes of the 
code save the sixth and eighth. His role in compiling the thirteenth book on 
admissions (Kitabii’l-Ikrar) has been described as especially preponderant.” 

Far from being a neutral bystander in emergent debates about the codifica- 
tion of Islamic jurisprudence (fzgh), Hulusi’s participation in the drafting of the 
Mecelle highlights the influential role he played in one of the most important 
Islamic legal reforms of the nineteenth century. Having served for over a decade 
in the uppermost echelons of the Ottoman judiciary, Hulusi’s remarkable career 
was about to take another turn in the years following his service on the Mecelle 


committee, but in a direction few could have expected. 


The 1877-1878 Ottoman Mission to Kabul 


In the late summer of 1877, the Sublime Porte dispatched its first official diplo- 
matic mission to Afghanistan.” At the helm of an entourage of Turkish scribes, 
cartographers, and statesmen was Ahmed Hulusi Effendi. Traveling initially by 
sea, the delegation sojourned briefly in Alexandria, Egypt, where they were 
hosted by Khedive Ismail. Reboarding at Port Said, the travelers continued south- 
ward through the Suez Canal before stopping briefly at the British-controlled 
port of Aden. By early August, Hulusi and his delegation had sailed past the 
Horn of Africa and through the Arabian Sea, making landfall at the bustling 
south Indian seaport of Bombay on August 9.°° 

On August u, hardly a day after their rapturous reception, Hulusi and his 
colleagues had already departed from the city under British escort. Likely still 
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weary from their sea journey, the group proceeded to follow their British hosts 
through the Indian interior, moving through obscure provincial towns with the 
goal of reaching the Khyber Pass in under a week. This was a brisk pace, and 
revealed no shortage of anxiety on the British Indian government's part. Though 
officially acquiescing to the mission in light of the shared Anglo-Ottoman goal 
of curbing Russian expansion in Asia, behind the scenes British correspondence 
reveals a deep sense of misgiving. With memory of the 1857 Rebellion still very 
much alive in Calcutta and London, British officials remained on high alert as 
to the potentially volatile effects of the Ottoman delegation’s presence on In- 
dia’s Muslim populations. So vigilant were Raj officers responsible for overseeing 
the foreign delegation’s passage that officers escorting the Turks were under strict 
orders to stay clear of all “Mussulman concentrations,” and to be vigilant for 
any signs of “firebrands,” “mutineers,” and “intrigue.” 

For precisely these reasons, even before the Ottoman delegation had stepped 
foot on Indian soil, the British secretary of state to the government of India 
penned a memo to Calcutta earlier that summer with the following warning: “I 
need hardly call your attention to the probability that, if the envoy is permitted 
to remain in any of the towns where a powerful Mussulman population exists, 
popular demonstrations will result, which may involve hazard to the public peace 
as well as be likely to give a false impression of the intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Government.” ‘The secretary was keen to instruct the Indian government to leave 
no stone unturned in preparing for the arrival of Hulusi Effendi and his col- 
leagues. “Your Excellency will best avoid this danger,” he further advised, “by 
arranging that the envoy should rest at places where the Mussulman element is 
not predominant in the population.”® In early August, these instructions were 
repeated in the government of India’s orders to those responsible for the envoy’s 
imminent arrival at Bombay and passage through the Indian interior. “Every care 
was to be exercised, consistent with politeness, to render the Envoy’s stay in Bombay, 
and other populous Mahomedan cities, as brief as possible, and His Excellency’s 
journey through British territory quiet and unostentatious,” the instructions from 
Calcutta emphasized.°° In light of these warnings, the Turkish delegation’s 
arrival created all the more embarrassment for Raj officials as they escorted the 
visitors through thronging crowds in Bombay. Keen not to repeat their 
mistakes, British escorts took every precaution on the remainder of the envoy’s 
itinerary. After an arduous journey under the sweltering summer heat of Sindh 
and Punjab, Hulusi and his companions entered India’s northwest frontier by 


early September. Shortly thereafter, the first Ottoman mission to Afghanistan 
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crossed the Khyber Pass from Peshawar to Jalalabad, reaching Kabul on Sep- 
tember 8, 1877.°7 

Both Ottoman and British sources describe the historic meeting between the 
Afghan amir, Shir ‘Ali Khan, and the Ottoman envoy as a cordial exchange. 
“His Highness received me most amicably,” Hulusi himself later described in 
an interview with British authorities, adding, “I was treated in Cabul with great 
respect.”°* Here the envoy was keen to emphasize that honors bestowed on the 
Turkish delegation were an expression of reverence for the Ottoman sultan by 
the very head of the Kabul court. “The Ameer commanded that due honor and 
courtesy should be extended to me,” an order that appears to have been thor- 
oughly heeded well beyond the capital and as far as the Indo-Afghan frontier.” 

Reports by British informants embedded in the Kabul court state the meeting 
began with an offering of gifts on behalf of the Ottoman sultan, including a 
sacred hair from the Prophet’s beard, a symbolic act of piety and fraternal soli- 
darity reported to have “much pleased” the Afghan amir. After a meeting be- 
tween Hulusi and the Afghan amir, British sources reveal a series of letters were 
also exchanged between the two Muslim sovereigns. The latter provided a 
channel for familiarizing the Afghan amir with recent developments in the Ot- 
toman domains directly from the source.”° Also significant are descriptions by 
British informants in Kabul at the time indicating that Hulusi was largely un- 
restricted in his movement in the capital, especially during the latter stages of 
the delegation’s stay in Kabul. Subsequent correspondence between Hulusi and 
the Porte, as well as declassified British intelligence records on the mission, indi- 
cate that the envoy also met with leading members of the Afghan ulema in Shir 
‘Ali’s royal administration.” In contrast to the general confinement and suspicion 
nineteenth-century foreign visitors to Afghanistan were often subjected to, avail- 
able evidence indicates that by the end of his stay in Kabul, Hulusi was granted 
virtual carte blanche to meet with Afghan scholars, courtiers, and other elites.” 

These aspects of the Ottoman envoy’s sojourn in Afghanistan raise an impor- 
tant question that has hitherto been given insufficient attention: To what extent 
did Hulusi share with Afghan statesmen and scholars his novel perspectives on 
the modern administration of Islamic law, including his considerable experience 
in the Ottoman juridical field, not least of which involved contributions to the 
landmark Mecelle codification project?”> We know that conversations between 
Hulusi and Afghan scholars took place immediately following his seven-year par- 
ticipation in the most renowned codification of Islamic law in modern history. 


By emphasizing the overt political dimensions of the Ottomans’ first mission to 
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Afghanistan—namely, the spectacular prospect of a Pan-Islamic jihad uniting 
Kabul and Istanbul in an alliance against Russia—historians have overlooked 
less obvious but potentially more long-lasting exchanges in the realms of law and 
administration. More specifically, in light of Hulusi’s groundbreaking meetings 
with the Afghan amir and ulema of Kabul, it seems probable that the topic of the 
Ottoman Tanzimat reforms, the Mecelle, the Ottoman Constitution of 1876, and 
other watershed (if not controversial) judicial projects in the sultan’s domains 
would have surfaced in the meetings between these two groups of Muslim scholars 
and statesmen, who clearly much respected each other. Might Hulusi’s intermin- 
gling with the notables of Kabul have contributed to new kinds of conversations 
in Afghanistan’s royal court, including the codification of Hanafi jurispru- 
dence, Islamic constitutionalism, and the role of the shari‘a in a modern state? 
That the earliest recorded projects for the codification of Hanafi figh in Af- 
ghanistan began almost immediately after the Ottoman mission to Kabul, and 
within a decade of the Mecelle’s completion, lends some support to this theory.” 
For more concrete signs of Ottoman influence on the late nineteenth-century 
Afghan court, however, we must turn to the aftermath of the Porte’s 1377-1878 
mission to Kabul. By October 1877, even though the Ottoman delegation had 
been given a warm reception and showered with an embarrassment of honors, 
it became clear that the Afghan amir was unwilling to commit to the sultan’s 
invitation for a joint attack on Russia. Following a final cordial exchange, Hu- 
lusi and his entourage departed Kabul for Istanbul. Although Shir ‘Ali had de- 
clined Abdiilhamid’s offer to join hands in combat against Russia, it is in the 
years immediately following the Ottoman mission to Kabul when internal Af 
ghan developments give us even more reason to consider the possibilities and 
kinds of exchanges between the Sublime Porte and the Muhammadzai amirs of 


Kabul in the last two decades of the nineteenth century. 


After the Mission: From the Second Anglo-Afghan War 
to the Iron Amir 


In late autumn 1878, for the second time in the nineteenth century, a British 
army invaded Afghanistan. As casus belli, London cited Russian infiltration of 
the Kabul court, coupled with their lingering disappointment over Shir ‘Ali’s 
unwillingness to confront St. Petersburg’s expansion into Central Asia.”* The Raj 


government had already amassed Indian troops in the strategic border town of 
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Quetta as early as 1876. In the months that followed, the Raj’s imperial army 
won a series of decisive battles against a disorganized and splintered Afghan re- 
sistance in the northwest borderlands of India and southern Afghanistan. By 
1879, Shir ‘Ali, the monarch who had warmly received the first Ottoman envoy 
to Afghanistan just over a year earlier, abdicated amid the imminent occupa- 
tion of Kabul by British forces. In 1880, following a brief internecine power 
struggle, a new amir assumed the Muhammadzai throne in Kabul. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Khan (r. 1880-1901) proceeded to launch the most ambitious modern 
state-building project in Afghanistan’s history. Over the course of two decades, 
‘Abd al-Rahman brutally consolidated his writ over the then-recognized terri- 
tory of Afghanistan through a relentless process of internal imperialism, or series 
of domestic military conquests that included the violent repression of over one 
hundred tribal rebellions, earning him the sobriquet Iron Amir.” 

Scholars of modern Afghan history generally agree that ‘Abd al-Rahman’s 
was the first Kabul government to establish central authority over an interna- 
tionally demarcated and recognized territory.’’ It was during ‘Abd al-Rahman’s 
reign that Afghanistan’s international borders were established and ratified by 
treaty. At the center of the Iron Amir’s state-building campaign was a proto- 
national army drawn from a combination of tribal levies and newly introduced 
modes of conscription—but that is not all. ‘Abd al-Rahman’s military strength 
explains how he crushed rebellions and conquered new provinces, but it fails to 
tell us how he held them. It was during ‘Abd al-Rahman’s reign that the first 
countrywide codifications of law were promulgated, albeit designed for a rudi- 
mentary network of state courts established only in the country’s major cities. 
Distinct from the expansive imperial forays into India, Iran, and Central Asia 
of his early modern forebears, Mirwais Hotaki and Ahmad Shah Durrani, ‘Abd 
al-Rahman’s success was an internal struggle for sovereignty and legitimacy over 
a bounded territory between the British, Russian, and Qajar Iranian empires. 

It is, however, also important not to overstate the innovative aspects or unpre- 
cedented nature of ‘Abd al-Rahman’s strategies of modern statecraft and gover- 
nance of Afghanistan.’”* Among the rare sources from this period, in a Western 
language at least, are the books and notes of Scottish statesman and historian 
Mountstuart Elphinstone (1779-1859). In 1808, Elphinstone was appointed as 
the first British envoy to the Durrani court in Kabul. In his classic travelogue of 
early nineteenth-century Afghanistan, the envoy provided the following descrip- 
tion of law in the “Kingdom of Cabul,” as the British Raj referred to the ruling 
Afghan Durrani dynasty: 
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[The] general law of the kingdom is that of Mahomet, which is adopted in civil 
actions in the Ooloosses [Afghan interior and nomadic tribes] also; but their 
peculiar code, and the only one applied in their internal administration of crim- 
inal justice, is the Pooshtoonwulle, or usage of the Afghauns; a rude system of 
customary law, founded on principles such a one would suppose to have pre- 


vailed before the institution of civil government.” 


Though rife with Orientalist tropes of wild tribes and the arbitrary kadijustiz 
of Afghan mullahs, Elphinstone’s commentary nevertheless provides a rare early 
nineteenth-century account of Afghan law and society: Islamic jurispruden- 
tial principles intertwining with highly localized social norms in Afghanistan 
before the onset of centralization campaigns later in the century. The blending 
of Islamic jurisprudence with local customary law, known as ‘urf ddat, or 
Pashtinwali, has characterized Afghan law and society in the predominantly 
rural, nomadic, and predominantly but not exclusively Pashtun population of 
the country since Ahmad Shah established the Durrani Empire in 1747, and 
probably much earlier as well. This decentralized state of affairs was most sig- 
nificantly challenged by what could be described as a nineteenth-century Islami- 
cization campaign by ‘Abd al-Rahman. Apart from scattered snapshots such as 
Elphinstone’s diaries, however, no systematic study has been carried out on law 
and administration during the amirates preceding the Iron Amir. A major reason 
for this historiographical gap is the relative paucity of written sources in local 
languages, sources that could provide a window into social life before the more 
well-documented practices of ‘Abd al-Rahman’s government. For this reason, 
histories of the Afghan state have often left readers with the impression that no 
legal system existed in the country before his reign.®° 

Undisputed among scholars is that by the mid-1890s, ‘Abd al-Rahman had 
established Afghanistan’s national borders roughly as they are today. He did so 
through a series of agreements with the country’s neighbors. Most prominent 
among these accords was the Durand Agreement (1893), which created one of 
the modern world’s most porous and contentious borders in the so-called Du- 
rand Line.*! The demarcation of Afghanistan’s borders continued with the goy- 
ernments of Persia to the west and Bukhara (annexed by Russia between 1868 
and 1873) to the north. Of all his territorial concessions, the Iron Amir compro- 
mised most with the British Raj. In exchange for internal sovereignty and Brit- 
ain’s not interfering in the domestic affairs of his kingdom, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
confirmed the Raj’s control over the contested border cities of Peshawar and 


Quetta, relinquishing jurisdiction over the roughly half of the world’s Pashtun 
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population who lived east of the Durand Line. These heavy capitulations not- 
withstanding, the Iron Amir exploited the solidified borders and free rein within 
his amirate to bolster his government’s authority over the newly defined terri- 
tory of Afghanistan. By 1896, after a decade and a half of brutal repression and 
state-sanctioned terror, the Iron Amir had effectively brought all regions of Af- 
ghanistan under the mandate of his central authority in Kabul.*” 

Perhaps the most apt representation of the Iron Amir’s consolidation of state 
authority over the territory of Afghanistan lies in the first recorded official gov- 
ernment map of the country, published in Kabul in 1898. By including and la- 
beling areas that had been autonomous regions of Afghanistan as provinces of 
the amir’s kingdom, the map signaled the extension of uniform laws to the en- 
tirety of the territory and population. Beyond enhancing Kabul’s ability to 
project power and influence, it also reflected material changes on the ground, 
including an expanded regime of taxes and conscription.* Illustrated with cap- 
tions, the map was accompanied by a personal message from the amir, which 
was duly read out in town squares across Afghanistan. As David Edwards has 
observed, given that over ninety percent of the population was illiterate, it was 
the image on the document and any accompanying spoken practices associ- 
ated with the map—such as public readings in mosques or conversations in 
teahouses—that mattered most.*4 

Taking our inquiry a step further, among the earliest recorded attempts to 
establish a countrywide division of provinces and districts in Afghanistan was 
the manual for governors, Kitabchih-'i Hukumati (Ihe Book of Government), 
published during the middle of ‘Abd al-Rahman’s reign. The Book of Govern- 
ment is one of the first official government publications to fix the number 
of Afghan provinces at five—Kabul, Kandahar, Turkistan, Qataghan-and- 
Badakhshan, and Herat—a rudimentary division representing major ethnolin- 
guistic and economic zones of the country still used today.* Notably, more 
detailed and accurate maps of Afghanistan’s borders—composed in Ottoman 
Turkish, not Persian—emerge in the Sublime Porte’s foreign ministry records 
at this time (see for example Figure 1.4).°° 

Although ‘Abd al-Rahman had succeeded in demarcating the external bound- 
aries of the country and in devising his own provincial demarcations on paper, 
in practice securing his government’s control over everyday administration 
beyond Kabul proved more difficult. To consolidate his authority over the het- 
erogeneous patchwork of urban, rural, and nomadic populations of the territory, 
‘Abd al-Rahman constructed a network of state-sponsored Islamic law codes and 


courts. These “shari‘a courts” were part of a broader centralization campaign to 
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FIGURE 1.4. Ottoman cartographer’s sketch of the Indo-Russo-Afghan borderlands, 
including Peshawar, Swat, Jalalabad, and southern Turkistan, 1892. Prime Ministry 
Ottoman Archives, Istanbul, Turkey (Y.PRK.TKM 26/7). 


introduce greater government efficiency and control, while employing a discourse 
of upholding God’s law. For ‘Abd al-Rahman, Islam was not just the religion of 
the vast majority of Afghans, but the fulcrum upon which he would simulta- 
neously propel, impose, and negotiate his state centralization agenda.*” 
Without endorsing the brutality of his means, scholars agree that the Iron 
Amir achieved much of what he sought to achieve. For the first time, an AF 
ghan ruler in Kabul succeeded in imposing a highly centralized and singular 
interpretation of the shari‘a (read: a streamlined codification of Hanafi figh by 
his authorized interpretation) as the supreme law of the land, over more local- 
ized and competing sociolegal norms that, in the eyes of his opponents at least, 


were certainly no less “Islamic.” The Iron Amir could not achieve this through 
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force alone, however. As much as he brought the sword, ‘Abd al-Rahman in- 
strumentalized the ink of his scholars to produce legal discourses that stressed 
the imperative of civil order, strong leadership, and defense of the realm from 
attack. Believing his reign was the answer to those collective societal needs, 
‘Abd al-Rahman employed the aforesaid discourses to canvas and extend his 
state-building program to areas of the country that, historically, had governed 
their own affairs, independent of Kabul. In light of these transformative poli- 
cies he unleashed in the country, an important and unexplored question remains: 


What was his inspiration and model (or models) for reform? 


A Tale of Two Cities—in Three Texts: Istanbul and Kabul 
in Tacit Exchange 


During the two-decade reign of Amir ‘Abd al-Rahman (Figure 1.5), Ottoman- 
Afghan ties were never formalized to the degree of official relations. Kabul’s dip- 
lomatic stasis with Istanbul was in line with the amir’s treaty obligations since 
1879, which relegated Afghanistan’s foreign affairs under the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the British Raj. As other evidence shows, however, British restrictions 
on Afghan foreign affairs did not prevent ‘Abd al-Rahman from modeling many 
of his administrative measures on Ottoman state practices, even without ofh- 
cial ties to the Porte. 

Aside from the force of his army, the primary instrument of ‘Abd al-Rahman’s 
centralization campaign took the shape of codifying Hanafi figh into bounded, 
user-friendly manuals for Afghan judges. These texts are some of the most impor- 
tant relics of the Iron Amir’s reign, providing a window into Afghan internal 
governance policies at this time. Yet it is no accident that these documents co- 
incided with ‘Abd al-Rahman’s commissioning the publication of several works 
on Ottoman statecraft and administration, including new forms of judicial and 
bureaucratic organization found in the sultan-caliph’s domains. More than 
parading coreligionist solidarity, ‘Abd al-Rahman aimed through these works to 
incorporate the latest advances in Ottoman administrative, judicial, and mili- 
tary reforms into existing patterns of Afghan domestic governance. Here, we 
focus on three of the most prominent works published by the Iron Amir’s gov- 
ernment press in Kabul, beginning in the early years of his reign. 

The purpose of ‘Abd al-Rahman’s manuals was to implement streamlined, 


transparent, and government-authorized law and procedure in a network of state 
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FIGURE 1.5. “Iron Amir” ‘Abd al-Rahman Khan (r. 1880-1901). 
Wellcome Library, London (Loo20789) (CC BY 4.0). 
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courts established in major cities of the country. The background context of these 
texts, as described above, was to provide a key tool of judicial centralization that 
‘Abd al-Rahman could employ in his campaign to impose uniform rule in his 
kingdom. A representative example is Asas al-Quzat (Fundamental Rules for 
Judges), a legal manual compiled between 1885 and 1886 by the Hanafi jurist 
and scholar of Kandahar, Mawlawi Ahmad Jan Khan Alakozai.** The manual 
was designed for Afghan judges and other juridical personnel serving in ‘Abd 
al-Rahman’s newly established network of state-sponsored “shari‘a courts.” In 
some important structural and aesthetic respects, the manual is strikingly sim- 
ilar to the books comprising the Mecelle. With its vertical alignment of num- 
bered articles, followed by a concise statement of the rule and only brief men- 
tion of its original jurisprudential source—almost always a canonical text of 
the Hanafi school of figh—the manual served to streamline the everyday ad- 
ministration of the state courts in a manner legible to a centralizing govern- 
ment (see Figure 1.6). In the process, Asas al-Quzat sought to replace the Kabul 
court’s reliance on independent jurists, who were often trained outside the 
state-sponsored madrasa system, with loyal bureaucrats of the Iron Amir’s 
state.®? 

As a late nineteenth-century “code” of civil procedure, Asas al-Quzat is also 
the first recorded attempt by the government of Afghanistan to extend a regu- 
larized judiciary over the whole country while establishing the Hanafi school 
of figh as the official law of the state. The contents of Asas al-Quzat are wide- 
ranging, from which opinions of the Hanafi school were to be determinative in 
a given type of case, to where and how far apart the parties were required to sit 
in court. Akin to the Ottoman Mecelle, Asas al-Quzat provided a means of con- 
solidating and uniformizing law throughout the territories subject to Kabul’s 
jurisdiction. Although the manual does not explicitly state a reliance on Ottoman 
models of law or administration, other texts produced by the Kabul government 
at this time did. 

Evidence that Ottoman administrative practices inspired ‘Abd al-Rahman’s 
centralization program is even more marked in the Kabul government’ publica- 
tion of a work devoted exclusively to the administrative structures and practices 
of the Sublime Porte under Sultan Abdiilhamid II. Between 1886 and 1887, less 
than a decade after Hulusi’s visit to the Kabul court, ‘Abd al-Rahman commis- 
sioned the publication of Sarrishtih-’i Islamiyyih-’i Rum (The Islamic Adminis- 
tration of the Ottoman Empire).”” This text was intended to provide a prestigious 


Islamic model to ‘Abd al-Rahman’s governors of how to consolidate authority 
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over a heterogeneous population in order to establish domestic law and order and 
ward off external attacks (Figure 1.7). The work makes specific parallels between 
the multiethnic character of the Ottoman Empire and Afghanistan, as well as a 
shared sense of being encircled by hostile foes. In this context, the need for a 
powerful, disciplined, and professional army to protect the realm—and for 
increased taxes to finance it—emerge as a key pair of structural parallels in the 
Iron Amir’s state-building campaign and that of the Porte’s earlier nineteenth- 
century reforms.”! 

Addressing the various tribes and ethnic groups of Afghanistan as belonging 
to a single dominion, Sarrishtih-'i Islamiyyih-’i Rum envisions a unitary state in 
which all Afghans are equally subordinate to their lawful sovereign, the amir in 
Kabul. The work’s opening lines address ‘Abd al-Rahman’s subjects as Muslim 
believers and the people of Afghanistan—“be they Durrani or Ghilzai Pashtuns, 
Persian-speakers, Hazaras, or Turks.”?* Ostensibly a work on the Ottoman Em- 
pire, the parallels the work draws between the Muslim governments of Istanbul 
and Kabul tell us more about what the Iron Amir was seeking to achieve in Af- 
ghanistan under the rubric of “Islamic administration” than Ottoman law or 
society in the nineteenth century. In particular, the work justifies “Abd al- 
Rahman’s reliance on the Turkish model for three reasons held to be common 
between both governments: the threat of external aggression by non-Muslim 
powers on an “Islamic” state; the ethnic diversity of Ottoman and Afghan sub- 
jects and the need for less division and greater unity as the “people of Islam” 
(ahl-i Islam); and the role of a professional army funded by internal taxation to 
both unite the population and defend the realm from attack. 

A third major publication commissioned by ‘Abd al-Rahman on Ottoman 
state practice was a book, again ostensibly, about the Russo-Ottoman War 
(1877-1878).?> We have already seen strong links between the Ottoman and 
Indo-Afghan frontiers through the communications and networks of sufi 
orders during the conflict with Russia, especially representatives of the Naqsha- 
bandi and Qaderi orders such as the Naqibs of Baghdad. While ‘Abd al-Rahman’s 
Muhammadzai predecessor in Kabul, Shir ‘Ali, had turned down Sultan Abdiil- 
hamid I]’s invitation to join forces against Russia, the Iron Amir was anxious to 
shore up ties with the Porte in less militaristic ways. Appearing to be a translation 
of an unacknowledged European work, Kitab-i Jang-i Rum wa Rus (The Russo- 
Ottoman War) again cites the Sublime Porte as an Islamic model for building 


a modern state amid the shared challenge of European imperial expansion across 
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the region (Figure 1.8). At the same time, the work contrasts the Afghan and 
Ottoman domains from British India, where Muslims are described as being 
deprived of the guardianship and guidance of a proper Islamic sovereign. Here, 
the central message of the work is to impress on Afghan subjects that they should 
be grateful for living under an independent Muslim ruler, and should be abso- 
lutely loyal to their king, not to lament the plight of Indian Muslims following 
the catastrophe of the 1857 Rebellion. 

These three works were exclusively commissioned by ‘Abd al-Rahman and 
published by the Dar al-Saltanih government press at Kabul. All three cite the 
Ottomans not so much out of filial piety, and certainly not out of grandiose 
notions of combining territories under a single caliphate, but for specific adminis- 
trative and juridical models of internal reform. The rhetorical purchase of 
espousing an Ottoman model of reform in Afghanistan—as opposed to British, 
Russian, or Iranian examples, for example—should not be underestimated. For 
‘Abd al-Rahman and the Kabul court, associating with the House of Osman 
presented the added benefit of being connected with a venerated Sunni mon- 
archy over five hundred years old, the domain of the caliphate and custodians 
of the Islam’s holiest sites, and the greatest Muslim power in the world. As an 
ascendant king in Afghanistan, “Abd al-Rahman knew he could not rely on 
violence alone either to establish the legitimacy of his reign or to ensure the lon- 
gevity of the Muhammadzai dynasty. Brutally repressive as he was with dissidents, 
the Iron Amir was not invincible. He well knew that he would have to increasingly 
rely on capable and trustworthy bureaucrats to administer the territories he 
conquered as much as on the loyal soldiers and commanders that had conquered 
them for him if his centralizing campaign were to succeed. 

At the center of ‘Abd al-Rahman’s attention in this regard was the Afghan 
scholarly establishment—a loosely organized but powerful association of ulema 
in Kabul, Kandahar, and other major cities of the country with long-standing 
ties to educational institutions, financial remittances, and grassroots sufi net- 
works in the Indo-Afghan frontier and northern India, including the prominent 


Dar al-‘Ulum seminary at Deoband.”4 


If only because he realized his own au- 
thority and state-building campaign ultimately hinged on their accepting him 
as a legitimate Muslim sovereign, even absolute rulers like ‘Abd al-Rahman were 
bound to consider the sensitivities and privileges, if not always the advice, of 


>« 


the Afghan ulema establishment. In this light, hoisting the Ottomans’ “Islamic” 
model of reform provided the dual benefit of a blueprint for the amir’s centralizing 


reforms that was still seen as deferential to the shari‘a and therefore legitimate. 
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The latter was especially promising in light of Afghan reverence for the Ottoman 
sultan-caliph and his empire, a sentiment amply expressed during Hulusi’s 
reception in Kabul.” 

Although it cannot be assumed ‘Abd al-Rahman looked exclusively to the 
Ottomans to guide him in building a strong, centralized government, no longer 
can we presume he relied on British or Russian advisors or other European “of- 
ficers for hire” as the impetus for his reforms. Nor can we assume this was a 
one-way road of interest, or exchange. Notably, ‘Abd al-Rahman’s fascination 
with the Sublime Porte’s military prowess and administrative expertise came at 
a time of increasing Ottoman attention, including of the cartographic variety, 
to the strategic Indo-Russo-Afghan borderlands.?° Taken together, cases of 
Ottoman contact and exchange with the Afghan amirs in the late nineteenth 
century should revise notions of Afghanistan’s modern history that rely too 
heavily on the dualistic paradigm of Great Game competition, where all too 
often British or Russian envoys are presumed to have been the only sources of 
expertise and foreign contact in the so-called Forbidden Kingdom of Kabul. 

‘Abd al-Rahman’s enthusiasm for authoring and translating works on the Ot- 
tomans, and indeed for explicitly referring to the administrative and military 
practices of the Porte, might be contrasted with his relative silence about emu- 
lating British Indian models of law and governance. A revealing incident in the 
summer of 1895 provides a case in point. In July of that year, when the British 
agent in Kabul queried his superiors in Calcutta about offering the British In- 
dian jail manual to ‘Abd al-Rahman for his perusal and possible benefit in ad- 
ministering law and order in his amirate, the government of India responded 
skeptically. In a memo W. J. Cunningham, Deputy Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, penned to the British agent at Kabul on July 18, 1893, Cun- 
ningham shared his reservations, and criticism, of the mere idea of presenting a 
Persian translation of the Raj’s domestic governance literature to the amir: “His 
Highness may regard your action as an insidious attempt to interfere with his 
internal administration. I am to ask if you have considered your proposal from 
His point of view.”?” Acknowledging Cunningham’s point, the agent rescinded 
his proposal. 

British officials were well aware of the jealousy with which ‘Abd al-Rahman 
guarded the internal administration of his amirate—so much so that Raj officials 
were wary to even make suggestions about domestic Afghan affairs. In the mean- 
time, the Iron Amir harbored no such reservations in proclaiming the Ottoman 


features of his own “Islamic” administration. 
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Amir ‘Abd Al-Rahman and Sultan Abdiilhamid II: 
Two Models of Modern Muslim Kingship 


Noncontiguous territories and diplomatic barriers between Istanbul and Kabul 
notwithstanding, there is evidence to suggest that the respect ‘Abd al-Rahman 
displayed to Sultan Abdiilhamid II stemmed in no small part from the Afghan 
amir’s belief in Ottoman claims to the caliphate. In a letter from the Indian 
National Archives dated January 10, 1883, Qadi ‘Abd al-Qadir Khan, a resident 
of Peshawar visiting Kabul, reported that the amir stated in private conversa- 
tion that “I or the Sultan of Turkey must be considered to be the head of Islam,” 
citing sectarian differences with Shi‘i Iran as the primary reason why the Qajars 
of Persia could never assume the position.”® If true, these words illustrate the 
veneration with which ‘Abd al-Rahman held Abdiilhamid II and the amir’s view 
that together they constituted the premier Muslim sovereigns of the age.” 

More than a case of idiosyncratic Turcophilism, ‘Abd al-Rahman’s admiration 
for the sultan must also be viewed in the broader context of increased contact and 
exchange between the Ottoman and Afghan, but also Indian, scholarly fields.!°° It 
is during this same period, for example, that both Turkish and Afghan ulema 
were troubled by the resurgence of Wahhabi doctrines in the Arabian heartlands, 
and its spillover into the Indian subcontinent. Both Ottoman and Afghan rulers 
and their respective scholarly establishments found in Wahhabism a dangerous 
enemy. As an iconoclastic ideological and political movement, the Wahhabis 
challenged the authority of the four traditional schools of Sunni law, not to men- 
tion the House of Osman’s claims on the caliphate.!” After an Ottoman army led 
by Mehmed Ali Pasha, the governor of Egypt, crushed a Wahhabi insurrection in 
early nineteenth-century Hejaz, the movement retreated to its bastion in the 
central Arabian region of Nejd under the protection of Saudi tribal chieftains. 
Over time the movement was rehabilitated, resurging in alliance with the House 
of Saud in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, and launching a scourge 
of attacks on Ottoman state institutions, sufi shrines, Shi‘'i Muslims, among other 
communities and practices held to be unorthodox in their view.!° 

Reflecting a shared ideological concern about the rise of Wahhabism, Ot- 
toman ulema writing during the reigns of sultans Abdiilaziz (r. 1861-1876) and 
Abdiilhamid IL, as well as Afghan scholars in ‘Abd al-Rahman’s court, published 
vehement tracts against Wahhabi doctrine and practices. The extended treatise 
of theology and law Yagwim al-Din (Almanac of Religion) provides a case in 
point. The work’s first edition was published in Kabul in the mid-1880s by the 
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Afghan scholars Mawlawis Mir Muhammad ‘Azim Khan and ‘Abd al-Razaq 
Dihlawi, with a second edition released in 1888. The final section of the book is 
devoted to a refutation of the Wahhabis.!°> Shorter proclamations were also pub- 
lished and circulated by ‘Abd al-Rahman’s government, including one from 1888 
condemning Wahhabi doctrines and distributed widely in Kandahar.'°4 Around 
this time, the eminent Ottoman jurist-administrator and chief compiler of the 
Mecelle civil code Ahmed Cevdet Pasha (1822-1895) had published Malumat-1 
Nafia, a stalwart defense of the Hanafi school of law with a scathing critique of 
Wahhabi ideas.!°° Beyond a shared mistrust of Wahhabism, the aforesaid Afghan 
and Ottoman works reflect a shared jurisprudential world rooted squarely in the 
Hanafi school of law, but also well-established notions of Sunni Muslim kingship 
that were not beholden to literalist interpretations requiring a single Islamic state, 
or the caliph to be of Qurayshi Arab descent.!°° In Istanbul and Kabul, predomi- 
nantly Hanafi scholarly establishments endorsed the legitimacy of Ottoman 
sultan-caliphs and Muhammadzai amirs, respectively, to rule in what could be 
called an Islamicate “social contract” of sorts. The latter demanded obedience 
from Ottoman/ Afghan subjects in exchange for the sultan/amir upholding 
the shari‘a as the law of the land and protecting the realm from foreign threats. 

As with late Ottoman Turkey, important differences also separate the kind of 
state Afghanistan represented at this time from earlier Muslim dynasties and em- 
pires. In articulating a modern vision of governance committed to upholding the 
shari'a, the Islamic state of ‘Abd al-Rahman was not an outward-looking struggle 
for conquest over neighboring India, Iran, or Turkistan (as with his Timurid, 
Durrani, or Hotaki predecessors, for example). By recognizing Ottoman claims to 
the office from a distance but maintaining his own autonomy as the independent 
leader of a Muslim kingdom, the Iron Amir was also not seeking an aggrandized 
global caliphate. To the contrary, for the vast majority of his reign ‘Abd al-Rahman 
accepted peace with the two greatest non-Muslim powers of the age—Britain and 
Russia—and with also the Shi‘i Qajars in Persia in exchange for their recogni- 
tion of his sovereignty over a territorially defined area. Here, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
virtually single-handedly decided Afghanistan’s borders in all cardinal directions 
in agreements with Britain, Russia, and Persia. 

The story of Afghanistan here is of a Muslim dynasty establishing the legiti- 
macy of its line while claiming to rule in the name of Islam and the territory of 
a nation. By holding the more modest ideal of a just Muslim king, sovereign 
over a limited territory, ‘Abd al-Rahman and his advisors read the global situa- 


tion, and region, very carefully, developing a notion of modern kingship that fit 
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accordingly. The result was an adaptation of late-antique and medieval notions 
of the just Muslim king to the context of a modern, territorial nation-state—a 
process that would continue under the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman’s son and heir, 
Habib Allah Khan (r. 1901-1919), and come to full fruition during the reign of 
his grandson, Aman Allah Khan (r. 1919-1929). 

Archival records also reveal some continuity in private correspondence be- 
tween the Istanbul and Kabul courts. Raising some eyebrows in the British Raj’s 
foreign department, for example, was an 1896 intelligence briefing reporting that 
Abdiilhamid II had conferred the honorific title of Gazi Ziyaiiddin (Frontier 
Warrior and Light of the Faith) on ‘Abd al-Rahman. The report describes how 
‘Abd al-Rahman, on hearing the bestowal of the title, “held great rejoicing and 
received nazars in memory of this honour.”!©” Subsequent reports housed in the 
British Indian archives indicate that the Afghan amir not only received such a 
title but immediately vaunted it in official firmans and diplomatic correspon- 
dence. Later that year, for example, ‘Abd al-Rahman sent the viceroy of India a 
letter with the following words inscribed on the envelope: “From His Highness 
the Amir, Zia-ul-millat-wad-din, Independent King of the dominions of Afghan- 
istan.”!°8 The prompt display of a title reported to have been granted by the 
Ottoman sultan on the Afghan amir would seem to indicate an even stronger 
relationship between the two sovereigns than has previously been assumed. It 
also reveals the amir’s desire to inform the British of just that. 

The role of affect in ostentatious displays of fraternal sentiment between two 
Muslim sovereigns cannot be discounted, but the driving force behind ‘Abd al- 
Rahman’s turn to the Ottomans more likely stemmed from intensely prag- 
matic imperatives: warding off both Russian and British encroachment during 
the high tide of European empires and the Victorian age. To these external 
factors, we must add a crucial internal motivation: the need to cultivate legiti- 
macy among Afghanistan’s community of legal and religious scholars, especially 
the ulema of greater Kabul, Kandahar, Peshawar, and surrounding environs, in- 
cluding some of India’s greatest cities: Lahore, Delhi, and Lucknow.'”? 

The Kabul court’s admiration for the Ottoman sultan must also be viewed 
in a broader context of increased contacts and exchange between the Afghan 
and Ottoman domains more generally. Though we do not see another mission 
the likes of the 1877-1878 delegation for the remainder of the nineteenth century, 
during the overlapping reigns of Abdiilhamid II and ‘Abd al-Rahman, the flow 
of pilgrims, scholars, and other itinerants traveling between Ottoman domains— 


especially Mesopotamia and Hejaz—and Asia, including India, Bukhara, 
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and Afghanistan, increased substantially.""° The enhanced ability for Asiatic 
Muslims to travel and communicate across political boundaries—via the tele- 
graph, transcontinental railroads, and steamships—significantly increased 
opportunities for contact and exchange, and Afghans were no exception. 
Although Afghanistan did not undergo the major import or construction of any 
of these new technologies on its soil at this time, through travel, correspondence, 


and periodical subscription Afghans were not at all strangers to them either. 


Legacies of the First Ottoman Mission to Afghanistan 


When Shir ‘Ali respectfully declined an invitation from the Sublime Porte to join 
hands against a potential common Russian foe in late 1877, Hulusi knew his 
historic mission to Afghanistan had come to an end. For the next three decades, 
however, Abdiilhamid I] continued to train his eye on the subcontinent and 
Afghanistan as potential reservoirs of Ottoman muscle abroad. Hulusi’s mission 
brought assets of immense potential value in any future conflict with Britain: the 
sympathy of coreligionists living in the prized jewel of Queen Victoria’s global 
empire, India, and in one of the biggest thorns in the British Empire’s side, Afghan- 
istan. London and Calcutta were keen to keep the disparate seas of Pan-Islam from 
joining, but in the ensuing decades it would not be lost on the Porte, and many 
Indian Muslims as well as Afghans, that they would have to chart their own course 
of relations and establish venues for direct correspondence on their own terms. 
Meanwhile, back at British Indian headquarters some of the very officials 
responsible for the Turkish delegation’s passage through India, including the 
viceroy of India, Robert Bulwer-Lytton, and the ambassador at Constantinople, 
Sir Henry Austen Layard, regretted having allowed the mission to proceed in the 
first place. Sidestepping responsibility for the amir’s decision, the disappointed 
officials faulted the Turks for the mission’s “failure.” They singled out Hulusi for 
blame, retracting earlier praise for the Ottoman scholar and labeling him a clergy- 
man ill-suited for the post of ambassador. Raj officials overseeing the Ottoman 
transit to Kabul also heaped venom on Lal Shah, an Afghan-born Turkish trans- 
lator who had accompanied the delegation, declaring him a traitor and “un- 
trustworthy intriguer” who had poisoned the atmosphere in Kabul due to his 
anti-British views." Both Layard and Bulwer-Lytton attributed the mission’s 
failure to the selection of the envoy, stressing that “if he had been a diplomat 


rather than a ‘mullah’, the result would have been different.”"? In this way colonial 
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administrators deflected responsibility by blaming the messengers for the unfa- 
vorable consequences of a mission they had facilitated, but the fruits of which 
were not to their liking. Perhaps the Queen’s ministers would have been well 
advised to heed the Turkish adage, el¢iye zeval olmaz—“an envoy cannot be 
blamed for his mission.” 

Having explored what Hulusi and the Ottoman delegation accomplished in 
their voyage to Kabul, it would be mistaken to brand it a failure. In addition to 
fomenting pro-Ottoman sentiments in strategic locations—including in two of 
India’s greatest and most populous cities, Bombay and Delhi—the Ottomans 
had succeeded in sending an official emissary to Kabul where he was warmly 
received, hosted by courtiers, greeted by commoners, and bid a gracious 
farewell—accolades that representatives of few other world powers could claim. 
The failure narrative also elides a crucial, albeit long overlooked dimension to 
the Ottoman mission: the contributions Hulusi made to stimulating new kinds 
of conversations between Muslim scholars and administrators in the Ottoman 
Empire, Afghanistan, and British India in the late nineteenth century about what 
a modern Islamic legal system and state could mean. As an elite Ottoman Is- 
lamic jurist, judge, and member of the Mecelle codification commission, Hu- 
lusi probably discussed matters beyond political alliances and the impending 
war against the Russians to his landmark meeting with the Afghan amir and 
the ulema of Kabul. The meetings between Hulusi and Afghan scholars and ad- 
ministrators took place almost immediately following his seven-year participa- 
tion in the most renowned codification of Islamic law in modern history, the 
Mecelle." In light of this background, it is difficult to imagine that the topic of 
the Ottoman Civil Code, the Ottoman Constitution of 1876, and other mo- 
mentous judicial projects taking place in the sultan’s empire did not surface 
in conversations between Muslim scholars belonging to a transnational Is- 
lamic—and specifically Hanafi—juridical field. British sources lend some sup- 
port to this theory. Although the Raj’s intelligence reports on the mission were 
obsessed with the “failures” of the Ottoman mission to convince the Afghan amir 
to join the war against Anglo-Ottoman nemesis Russia, at least one British 
intelligence report goads us to consider an alternative form of Ottoman-Afghan 
entente achieved: the “many friends” Hulusi had made in Kabul.'4 Moreover, 
of this we can be certain: within a decade of the latter’s mission, ‘Abd al- 
Rahman’s explicitly pro-Ottoman publications, coupled with the Sublime 
Porte’s increased intelligence on Afghanistan, demonstrated that Kabul and Is- 


tanbul were growing ever closer. 
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At least one other major international development took place at ‘Abd al- 
Rahman’s behest, a development that would bring Kabul and Istanbul even 
closer in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, though it would have 
been hard to predict at the time. This was the amir’s decision, based either on 
personal vendettas or on pure power politics, to expel two influential families 
from Afghanistan: the Yahya Khel (later known as the Musahiban) to India and 
the Tarzi family to the Ottoman Empire. As we explore later, the exiling of these 
families and their return to Kabul following ‘Abd al-Rahman’s death would have 
profound consequences for Afghanistan’s twentieth-century political, intellec- 
tual, and legal history. 

And what became of Ahmed Hulusi Effendi, the illustrious Ottoman scholar, 
jurist, and ambassador extraordinaire whose arrival in Bombay caused such a 
commotion one summer’s day in August 1877? Mehmed Siireyya Bey’s Sicill-i 
Osmani (1890) notes that upon his return from Afghanistan, Hulusi served 
briefly as deputy governor in Diyarbakir before retiring to his hometown of 
Amasya off the Black Sea coast.!° The documentary trail then largely goes cold, 
however, and we know little of Hulusi’s activities thereafter. A communiqué 
in the Ottoman archives and the Sici/l-i Osmani reports he passed away peace- 
fully on January 17, 1889."° A hilltop mausoleum dedicated to Hulusi and his 
father still overlooks central Amasya and remains a site of visitation; the family’s 
home is charitably endowed as a Qur’anic school for children. 

Like the renowned jurist-administrator Ahmed Cevdet Pasha, Ahmed Hulusi 
Effendi was a late Ottoman “transitional,” who combined a traditional madrasa- 
training with a dynamic role in the Sublime Porte’s post-Tanzimat bureaucracy 
and its most innovative projects of the age.!” That Hulusi has received surpris- 
ingly little historical attention is remarkable, given the leading role he played 
in compiling the pathbreaking Ottoman Civil Code and given that he served 
as the Porte’s first official envoy to Afghanistan. In retrospect, the Mecelle and 
the first Turkish mission to Kabul were some of the most ambitious and dy- 
namic state projects—in domestic and foreign policy realms respectively—to 
be launched by the Ottomans in the nineteenth-century. What is more, the 
long-term juridical effects of Hulusi’s mission to Kabul merge with a broader 
history of Ottoman experts arriving in Afghanistan in the early twentieth 
century. While Hulusi’s retirement to the town of his birth brings to a close an 
epic journey and a dramatic chapter in the history of Ottoman relations with 
the Muslims of central and southern Asia, our primary story of Ottoman ac- 


tivity in Afghanistan has only just begun. 


TWO 


A Damascene Road 
Meets a Passage to India 


Ottoman and Indian Experts 
in Afghanistan 


ON OCTOBER 1, 1901, Afghanistan experienced its most peaceful transition of 
power of the twentieth century. With the demise of “Iron Amir” ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Khan from natural causes, the latter’s eldest son and designated heir, Habib Allah 
Khan (1872-1919), ascended the Kabul throne without contest. Two days after the 
amir’s death, an audience of royal family members and courtiers assembled for a 
traditional recitation of the Qur'an in honor of the deceased. Seizing the oppor- 
tunity to proclaim his accession to the Afghan throne, the new amir promised to 
uphold the legacies of law and order established by his late father.! 

Having paid homage to the memory of his father, Habib Allah was nonethe- 
less keen to depart from the Iron Amir’s more austere precedents. Seeking to 
end the country’s international isolation, he announced a series of measures de- 
signed to attract foreign experts for an array of infrastructure projects in the 
amirate, still officially a British protectorate at the time. Committed to a model 
of cautious and gradual reforms, beginning with the government's ill repute for 
repressing dissent, among the new amir’s first edicts was issuing a general pardon 
to Afghans exiled during ‘Abd al-Rahman’s reign. Within months of Habib 
Allah’s announcement, Afghan expatriates from British India in the east and the 


Ottoman Empire in the west began arriving in Kabul, some after two decades 
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in foreign exile.? Beyond the symbolic gesture of amnesty to signal a new monar- 
chical order in Afghanistan, Habib Allah had pragmatic motives in mind: to 
recruit sorely needed technocrats for a series of state-building measures in the 
administrative, educational, and military realms. 

Within five years, Habib Allah had many of the men he needed. A diverse 
assortment of professionals, primarily from the Ottoman Empire and British 
India had arrived in his court to offer their services in a variety of fields, strad- 
dling both the civil and military branches of the amir’s government. An inci- 
dent from 1907 is illustrative. In January of that year, the annual ‘Yd al-Azha 
festivities held at the Kabul palace revealed a markedly more diverse guest list 
than usual. Rumors were rife that Habib Allah wished to introduce a distin- 
guished group of foreign visitors. At the royal darbar celebration, the amir rose 
to welcome a group of newly arrived subjects of the Ottoman sultan in Istanbul, 
seated in honor not far from the king himself. A British informant embedded 


in the gathering reported the following excerpts from the royal address: 


‘These men have come for the sake of instructing my people. This is just as I send 
for Muhammadans from India for the same purpose. It makes no difference at 
all. Muhammadans of all the countries are the same to me. These men do not 
know Persian. I know the Turkish language, but it is different from the Turkish 


of Turkey itself: I saw these men this morning and talked to them for some time. 


Following these initial comments, Habib Allah again turned to his Ottoman 
guests and proceeded to question a member from the group in full audience of 
the court. After identifying the said individual’s trade (land surveyor), the amir 
asked if he was proficient in sketching. When the man replied in the affirmative, 
Habib Allah asked if he had experience with the prismatic compass, the theodo- 
lite, or the level, three of the latest technological innovations in the field. The 
surveyor replied that he was skilled in all three instruments. It was an auspicious 
beginning for the Ottoman delegation’s stay in Kabul, and the pro-Turkish 


camp of the amir’s court in particular could not have been more pleased.‘ 
a 


THE HISTORY OF Ottoman ties to Afghanistan has been the subject of 
modest scholarly attention. Partly to blame are the boundaries of modern area 
studies which, combined with popular notions of Afghanistan as a landlocked, 


remote, and peripheral no-man’s-land, have relegated the country beyond the 
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purview of traditional Ottoman studies.’ There are also some more straightforward 
historical reasons, however, including the relatively low numbers of Ottoman 
travelers and the short time within which the bulk of Ottoman emigration to 
Afghanistan occurred (c. 1901-1923)— relative to more long-standing Central Asian, 
Indian, and Iranian communities and influences in Afghanistan.° 

These barriers notwithstanding, combining available sources in Ottoman, 
Afghan, and British Indian archives provides a remarkably rich view of the Sub- 
lime Porte’s activities vis-a-vis Afghanistan and its demonstrably escalating 
interest in Afghans from ‘Abd al-Rahman’s demise until the empire’s dissolution 
in 1923. The picture that emerges is not a linear progression or bell-shaped curve 
of Ottoman subjects permanently resettling in Afghanistan but what could be 
described as three successive windows of opportunity that Ottoman subjects 
exploited by taking up employment in the Kabul court. The first window of 
Ottoman migrants, arriving between 1901 and 1914, emerged in the aftermath 
of the Iron Amir’s death and the return of Afghan refugees to Kabul from exile in 
the Ottoman Empire. The second arose in the context of the Ottoman-German 
mission to Kabul in 1915 during World War I. The third and final wave, by far 
the most influential, arrived in the wake of simultaneous wars of independence 
in Afghanistan and Anatolia following World War I. 

‘The first substantial episode of Ottoman migration to Afghanistan began after 
‘Abd al-Rahman’s demise in 1901. It included a mixed group of ethnic Turks and 
Arabs who founded the first Ottoman community in Kabul. While Ottoman 
subjects were not the only foreigners to visit Afghanistan at this time, judging by 
the positions they held in the Kabul court they constituted the most powerful 
group of foreigners in the Afghan capital. They were closely followed by Muslim 
migrants from the Indian subcontinent. Ottoman and Indian migration to Kabul 
should not be seen as completely separate tracks following independent courses, 
however, but were intertwined with political developments internal to Afghani- 
stan, as well as the Ottoman and British domains. The history of Ottoman and 
Indian experts in Afghanistan at the turn of the twentieth century begins several 


decades earlier, with a consequential feud in the Afghan royal family. 


An Afghan Exile in Ottoman Syria 


In 1882, the patriarch of a prominent southern Pashtun clan descended from the 


Barakzai tribal confederation, and related to the Muhammadzai ruling family, 
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fell into discord with Amir ‘Abd al-Rahman over the latter’s brutality in sup- 
pressing a rebellion. Banished with his family from the realm, there was little to 
indicate at the time that the exile of Sardar Ghulam Muhammad Khan Tarzi 
(1830-1900) would be one of the Iron Amir’s most consequential decisions for 
Afghanistan’s relationship with the Ottoman Empire. The Tarzis initially relo- 
cated to the southern port city of Karachi, India. Choosing not to live under 
British rule, the patriarch Ghulam Muhammad Khan decided to emigrate with 
his family to Baghdad, an Ottoman province since the Porte’s reconquest of 
Mesopotamia and decisive victory over Safavid Iran in 1638. When Sultan Ab- 
diilhamid II learned of the notable Afghan family’s relocation to the Ottoman 
domains, he summoned them to Istanbul in 1885 and again the following year, 
where they were hosted in honor by the sultan himself. Ghulam Muhammad 
Khan and his family subsequently resettled in Damascus, where they received 
a regular stipend from the Porte.’ According to Porte records, the stipend cov- 
ered a plot of land, daily maintenance, and expenses for travel within the Ot 
toman domains.® Put in the context of the first Ottoman mission to Kabul just 
a few years earlier, ‘Abd al-Rahman’s banishing the Tarzis from his kingdom 
and Abdiilhamid I’s resettling them as refugees in his domain proved to be two 
of the most consequential decisions for strengthening ties between Afghanistan 
and the Ottoman lands in the long term. 

Of all the children of Ghulam Muhammad Khan, we know the most about 
his precocious son, Mahmud Tarzi (1865—1933).” Born in Ghazni, Afghanistan, 
the young Tarzi was allotted a special stipend to travel to Istanbul for education." 
Spending his early years in the Ottoman metropolises of Baghdad, Istanbul, 
and Damascus, Mahmud would eventually become a critical link between 
Afghanistan and the Ottoman lands in more than one way, including functioning 
as an intermediary for the governing regimes in Istanbul and Kabul, and brewing 
constitutional movements in the Ottoman Empire and Afghanistan during the 
first two decades of the twentieth century. 

By all accounts Mahmud Tarzi was an extraordinary personality, combining an 
inquisitive mind with polyglot abilities, and sheer determination. It was not long 
before opportunity came knocking. Ottoman authorities in Syria offered him em- 
ployment in the local government of Damascus, beginning with a secretarial post 
in the Damascus police commissioner's office."' In 1891 he married Asma Resmiyya, 
the daughter of Shaykh Muhammad Salih al-Mossadiyya, a notable Damascene 
businessman and muezzin of the Ummayyad Mosque. Their marriage laid further 


roots for what appeared by all his accounts to be a permanent home in Syria. 
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As a bureaucrat in late Ottoman Damascus, the young Mahmud mastered 
Turkish and French, in addition to his primary languages of Persian, Pashto, 
and Urdu. He was particularly enthralled by poetry, philosophy, and modern 
literature, reading the original in several languages.!* He translated several works 
from European languages into both Turkish and Persian, and mingled with 
scholars and literati of diverse political persuasions. The latter included some of 
the leading figures of a Muslim modernist renaissance burgeoning in Ottoman 
metropolises like Istanbul, Aleppo, and Damascus. In 1896, Mahmud Tarzi met 
the itinerant preacher and Pan-Islamic ideologue Jamal al-Din “al-Afghani” in 
Istanbul.'3 Above all, Tarzi was most influenced by the burgeoning reformist 
politics that came to be known as the Young Ottoman movement in major 
cities of the empire, laying the foundation for an even more popular and con- 
sequential amalgam of reformists better known as the Young Turks.' The 
latter’s influence played an especially important role in shaping Tarzi’s vision 
for Afghanistan, a place he does not appear to have forgotten while growing up 
in Syria. As Louis Dupree, Tarzi’s first biographer in a European language, sum- 
marized, “Everything the dissident young Tarzi wanted to say about Afghanistan 
he said through the lips of the young Turk.” 

One of the most remarkable and oft overlooked aspects of Mahmud Tarzi’s 
exile in Syria was his continuing esteem in the eyes of the Hamidian regime in 
spite of his proximity to Young Turk dissidents. An internal Porte memorandum 
from 1893, for example, signed by the Ottoman grand vizier himself, describes the 
conferral of official honors on him for his services to the state.!° At the same time, 
despite establishing firm roots in his new home of Damascus, Tarzi continued 
to maintain ties with Afghanistan. In 1897, for example, Tarzi sent a Persian 
translation of Ottoman bureaucrat Hasan Fehmi Pasha’s treatise on international 
law, Devletlerarast Hukuk, to the Afghan amir.'” These exchanges reflected a 
connection between Afghanistan and the Ottoman Empire over and above the 
bilateral governmental ties initiated in 1877. Given that Anglo-Afghan agree- 
ments since 1879 constrained Afghan amirs from carrying out official diplomacy 
with foreign powers other than the British Raj, the activities and correspondences 


of Afghan migrants to the Ottoman lands became all the more valuable. 


Young Turks, Young Afghans 


In a letter of February 1902, Habib Allah reassured the new patriarch that it 


was time for the Tarzi family to return home.'® After paying cordial respects to 
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the Ottoman sultan, the letter also granted Mahmud Tarzi and his family of- 
ficial amnesty, and earnestly invited them to return to Afghanistan, where Tarzi 
would be appointed chief of the court’s translation bureau (Dar al-Tarjamih). 
When Tarzi received Habib Allah’s letter, he had already spent two decades and 
the majority of his life in Damascus and Istanbul, likely making the invitation 
to uproot impracticable. Having attended schools, established a career, and raised 
a family in the Ottoman domains, it would not have been unusual for the new 
Tarzi family patriarch to politely decline the summons even of an Afghan king. 

Defying expectations, Ottoman and British records indicate that Mahmud 
Tarzi responded enthusiastically to Habib Allah’s letter. By early May, hardly 
seven months after ‘Abd al-Rahman’s death, British and Ottoman sources re- 
ported Mahmud Tarzi’s arrival at the port of Bombay via steamship. A week 
later, he was already in the Afghan capital. The short time between ‘Abd al- 
Rahman’s death and Tarzi’s arrival in Kabul indicates that the Afghan exile 
prepared to travel to Afghanistan shortly after Habib Allah’s invitation.”° Re- 
turning to his homeland after two decades in exile, Mahmud Tarzi impressed 
on the new amir the need to recruit experts to Afghanistan to help build pro- 
fessional capacity for key projects in the administrative, educational, and mili- 
tary fields. As Habib Allah was already searching for professionals across a range 
of fields to provide crucially needed expertise for his state-building campaign, 
the timing was propitious.”! With this goal in mind, Tarzi returned to Damascus 
not only to retrieve his family but to recruit Ottoman experts for employment 
in a number of important fields in Afghanistan.’? 

Mahmud Tarzi’s initial attempts to recruit Ottoman experts to Kabul fell 
on sympathetic but largely unreceptive ears.?? Undeterred by these early setbacks, 
he pressed on.” By the spring of 1904, Tarzi prepared to return to Kabul with 
signs that his recruiting efforts were bearing fruit. On April 4, 1904, Porte au- 
thorities issued a communiqué acknowledging, and permitting, the Tarzi 
family to relocate from Syria to Afghanistan.” Not long afterwards, the former 
Ottoman civil servant began his second journey back to Kabul, joined by his 
family. 

Mahmud Tarzi’s second and more lasting return to Kabul is significant to 
Afghanistan’s modern history for more than its own sake. From this point on, 
a trail of Turkish experts followed behind him.” The arrival of Ottoman po- 
litical exiles in Kabul in the early years of the twentieth century, after the Iron 
Amir’s demise, had more than a coincidental relationship to the emergence of 
an underground constitutional society in Afghanistan around the same time.”’ 


Having resettled in Kabul, and exploiting his newfound status in the Kabul 
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court, Tarzi forged contacts with likeminded segments of the royal family and 
educated elite, who were persuaded by the need for modernizing reforms along 
Ottoman lines, including the formation of more participatory modes of politics 
and governance. Tarzi’s activities intersected with the underground activities of 
a more radical faction of Afghan, and some Indian, dissidents in Kabul—the 
Sirr-i Milli (National Secret)—who were devoted to establishing a constitu- 
tional government in the country.”® The result was a loose association of intel- 
lectuals and bureaucrats coalesced in the capital known as the Young Afghans 
(Jawanan-i Afghan).”? Inspired by a resurgence of constitutional activism in 
the Ottoman Empire and Iran, as well as by Pan-Asian political currents in the 
wake of Japan’s historic naval victory over Russia in 1905, the Young Afghans 
were unified by a pair of national goals: constitutional government in Afghan- 
istan and liberating the country from British suzerainty.*° 

Given the timing of constitutional developments unraveling within the Ot- 
toman domains, and the arrival of Ottoman exiles like Ali Fehmi Bey and 
Mehmed Fazli Effendi and other Young Turk associates in the Afghan capital, 
the Kabul association had more in common with the Young Turks than their 
name. Thanks to Tarzi’s robust Ottoman connections and his newfound stature 
in the Afghan royal family—in 1912 his halfSyrian daughter Suraya Tarzi (1897— 
1968) and Habib Allah’s youngest son, Aman Allah Khan (1892-1960), were mar- 
ried—it was not long before a Turcophile influence predominated among the 
Young Afghans and Kabul court alike. In addition to his royal connections, Tarzi 
utilized the influential Persian publication he edited and had helped found, 
Siraj al-Akhbar, to disseminate his message of Muslim renewal and unity 
from Istanbul to Delhi.*' It is not surprising, therefore, given Tarzi’s instrumental 
role in establishing an Ottoman camp in the Kabul court, that British intel- 
ligence documents from this period consistently describe him as a “pro-Turkish 
firebrand.”*? 

To reduce the arrival of Ottomans in Afghanistan to the enterprise of a single 
returning exile—albeit an exceedingly prolific and influential one—would over- 
look additional sources of entente between the Ottoman Empire and Afghani- 
stan before and during Tarzi’s return. Other sources indicate that the idea of 
employing Ottoman experts was not simply Tarzi’s brainchild. In late 1908, for 
example, British officers in Peshawar reported that the recruiting of “efficient 
Turks” for employment in Afghanistan, where they were to be given “posts of 
responsibility and trust,” was originated by the amir’s brother, Nasr Allah Khan, 
before being approved by Habib Allah himself.** The British agent’s observa- 
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tions indicate that Turcophilic tendencies among Habib Allah’s advisors were 
not limited to Tarzi, but enjoyed broader support among key members of the 
Kabul court, including the amir’s own brother and powerful insider, Nasr Allah. 
“Nasrulla Khan prefers Turks to natives of India,” the agent further noted, “and 
the Amir is inclined to share his views.”*4 

The robust connections between the Young Turks and the Young Afghans 
notwithstanding, the Kabul court’s internal dynamics were more complex than 
a simple transplant of Ottoman politics to Afghanistan would allow. To pre- 
sume a direct, linear connection between the antimonarchical influence of 
the Young Turks in Kabul and the rise of the Young Afghans would miss a 
fundamental—and, to a certain degree, ironic—dimension of the Ottoman 
community in Kabul between 1901 and 1914: most of the Ottomans in Afghan- 
istan, as advisors, bureaucrats, and officers, served an absolute monarch in Habib 
Allah. Despite the diplomatic risks of employing political dissidents against 
a fellow Muslim sovereign in his own court, in the years immediately after their 
arrival, and especially following the deposal of Sultan Abdiilhamid H in 1908- 
1909, it appears the Turks of Kabul had Habib Allah’s full confidence. Among 
the amir’s personal medical staff were two Turkish doctors, one of whom served 
as the amir’s own private physician. The same pair played an instrumental role 
in establishing the first state hospital in Kabul and a nascent ministry of public 
health in the country.*? One of the most powerful men in Kabul at this time 
was an Ottoman colonel from Baghdad whom Habib Allah entrusted with 
training and educating a new class of Afghan cadets and officers. Ottoman 
engineers also played a leading role in launching some of the largest infrastruc- 
ture projects the country had seen. 

One way of reconciling the contradiction of Young Turk dissidents fleeing one 
absolute ruler in Istanbul only to serve another in Kabul is to understand these 
Ottoman subjects as simply visitors in a foreign land—some may have deemed it 
not their place to judge a monarch apart from their own, or interfere in a friendly 
country’s internal policies. This assessment would overlook the complexity of 
the Ottomans in Kabul as a transnational community with fluid notions of 
imperial citizenship and pluralistic ideological commitments, however. The latter 
could incorporate Ottoman subject status and Young Turk constitutionalism, as 
well as Pan-Islamic, Pan-Turkic, and Pan-Asian political agendas at once. What 
is more likely, then, is Ottoman émigrés to Kabul at this time brought complex 
and evolving notions of their place in Afghanistan, notions that included ideals 


of strengthening a fellow Muslim realm against shared threats. 
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Any discussion of the Ottoman presence in Afghanistan during Habib Al- 
lah’s era would also be incomplete without mention of the relevant international 
context within which the Afghan amir’s modernization campaign was 
launched. On August 31, 1907, Britain and Russia signed the Anglo-Russian 
Convention in St. Petersburg. In this landmark agreement, an imperial meeting 
of minds between Britain and Russia seemed to temporarily resolve their cen- 
tury-old rivalry in Asia. Afghanistan was declared outside Russia’s sphere of in- 
fluence and therefore subject to Britain’s jurisdiction, in exchange for Britain’s 
recognizing a Russian sphere of influence over northern Iran. This agreement, 
in which neither the Afghan nor Persian government was consulted, created an 
uproar in Afghanistan and Iran, in the court and on the streets alike. In this 
dramatic twist to Anglo-Russian Great Game competition in Afghanistan, 
Habib Allah’s quest for sovereignty and a strong Afghan state acquired added 
urgency. Together, these international factors pressured the amir to extend more 
vigorous invitations to the Ottoman Turks. 

Examining the contributions of influential Ottoman subjects in Kabul under 
Habib Allah’s reign reveals an episode insufficiently examined in scholarship 
on the late Ottoman Empire: the politics of Ottoman experts in other Muslim 
lands. Here, the combined efforts of Habib Allah, the Young Afghans, and the 
Ottomans in Kabul reflect a keen search for models of good governance and 
state-building within a particular region, a search that invites us to rethink no- 
tions of modernization and Westernization centered on Eurocentric experiences. 
In relatively few but profoundly transformative years, the Ottomans in Kabul 
participated in strengthening Turco-Afghan ties in Kabul as the Ottoman Em- 
pire shook from the Young Turk Revolution (1907-1908), Italo-Turkish War 
(1911-1912), and Balkan Wars (1912-1913). Such notions were shaped by the 
crucible of their experiences in Kabul as much as by the tumultuous events 


unraveling in the Ottoman Empire. 


The Nagqibs of Baghdad, an Ottoman Arab Colonel, 
and the Mekteb-i Harbiye, Kabul 


Among the most prominent “Turks” to settle in Afghanistan in the first quarter 
of the twentieth century was El-Seyyid Mahmud Sami Bey, an Ottoman Arab 
army officer of Baghdad. Sami’s emigration to Kabul from Iraq in the early 1900s 
had its origins in familial ties between different branches of the notable Nagib 
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al-Ashraf family of Baghdad. As descendants of the saintly founder of the 
Qaderi sufi order, Sayyid ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Gilani (1077-1166), the Nagibs of 
Baghdad were among the most influential Sunni religious figures of Ottoman 
Iraq, with strong connections to India and Central Asia, and even the royal 
House of Osman in Istanbul.*° In the early 1880s, for example, the then Naqib 
of Baghdad, Shaykh Sayyid Sulayman, was known to travel to India and AF 
ghanistan. Also in the 1880s, another member of the Naqibs of Baghdad, Shaykh 
Sayyid Hassan, traveled to Afghanistan and decided to settle in Kabul. British 
agents described Shaykh Hassan as being “in great favour with the Amir,” re- 
ceiving the support of ‘Abd al-Rahman until the latter’s demise.*” To patronize 
a prominent scholar and sufi shaykh of an eminent saintly family from the 
Ottoman domains was therefore a point of great prestige for the Afghan amir.*® 

Connections between the Naqibs of Baghdad and Kabul persisted and 
strengthened during the Habib Allah era. As early as 1902, British intelligence 
in Kabul reported that the Naqib of Baghdad served as the primary medium of 
communication between Constantinople and Kabul.*® For this reason British 
intelligence wrote in an internal memorandum that “it is natural, therefore, to 
view with suspicion the visits of the Nakib’s relations to India or Afghanistan.”“° 
So, when Mahmud Sami Bey—a nephew of the Naqib in Baghdad, and a col- 
onel in the Ottoman army—arrived in Kabul in the early 1900s the reputation 
of his family preceded him. He was hence warmly received by Habib Allah on 
arriving in the Afghan capital. He was also monitored by British agents. 

That Mahmud Sami was a predominant figure in the Ottoman community 
in early twentieth-century Kabul is evident in that internal correspondence of 
Ottoman, Afghan, and British governments frequently mentions him. From the 
mid-1900s until his demise in Afghanistan in 1930, Mahmud Sami was the sub- 
ject of intelligence exchanges on Ottoman activity in Kabul by the British 
consul general at Baghdad, the British agent at Kabul, and the foreign secretary 
of the Government of India.*! For over two decades, the colonel of Baghdad 
would go on to be one of the most prominent and prolific Ottomans in Kabul, 
even though the amir occasionally disciplined him for allegedly maltreating ca- 
dets.4* Mahmud Sami began his service in Afghanistan under Habib Allah and 
in multiple capacities, including as a drill instructor, school administrator, and 
the author of multiple works on Ottoman military exercises. Most of all, 
Mahmud Sami is credited with leading the royal military academy for training 
Afghan officers that was established between 1904 and 1906.*? Officially endowed 
by its Persian name Madrasih-’i Harbiyyih-’i Sirajiyyih, sometimes translated 
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as the Royal Military College of Kabul, the college was also known by its Ot- 
toman Turkish name, Mekteb-i Harbiye. Kabul’s Harbiye was modeled on sec- 
ondary schools for training officers established in major Ottoman cities during 
the Hamidian era, including the Mekteb-i ‘Anbar in Damascus and Mekteb-i 
Asiret-i Hiimayun (Imperial Tribal School) in Istanbul, but also their civil 
counterparts in the Imperial Sultani lycées, or idadiyyes, in other major provincial 
cities such as Baghdad and Beirut. The Hamidian schools began as elite acade- 
mies for the sons of notable families of Syria and Arab tribes in Mesopotamia; but 
as they trained new kinds of officers and bureaucrats they also became breeding 
grounds for Young Turk dissidents, and for Turkish and Arab nationalist leaders 
for generations to come.“4 

Like its counterparts in the Ottoman domains, Kabul’s Harbiye was initially 
designed to train both high and mid-rank officers for the capital and provinces, 
and began by instructing sons from notable families and influential tribes. 
To the chagrin of some Indian-trained Afghan officers in the amir’s service, it 
was through Kabul’s Harbiye that Ottoman military practices began to over- 
turn the Kabul court’s historical preference for British Indian military practice.*° 
It was also here that Mahmud Sami instructed children of the most elite fami- 
lies of Afghanistan, including Habib Allah’s son and future amir, Prince Aman 
Allah Khan (1892-1960).4” On the state of instruction in the school, one British 
informant was particularly struck by the remarkable display of discipline and 


order in spite of the young age of many of the students: 


On the day of Jashan the boys of the school came to pay their respects to the 
Amir. They behaved like disciplined soldiers. They were about seventy in 
number, all in full dress and carrying rifles. The youngest were seven or eight 
years old. They were carrying air guns. They have their separate band, who are 
also boys except three who are their instructors. Though it is yet a play, they 


make a very good show indeed.“ 


On the rise of Sami’s career in Afghanistan, the diary of the British agent at 
Kabul in 1909 noted, “The influence of Mahmud Sami, the Turk, is increasing.”” 
Of particular value to Habib Allah were the strides in education, including phys- 
ical training, being made at the Ottoman-styled military academy. “The Amir 
has begun to consider him a useful man,” the top British official in Afghani- 


stan noted, pointing out the progress made at the Harbiye as especially note- 
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worthy. “The military school had made a very good start and the credit is due 
to Colonel Mahmud Sami.”*° 

Still yet, one of the most laudatory descriptions to be recorded of Mahmud 
Sami’s activities in Kabul comes from an unexpected source: a British miner- 
alogist briefly serving Habib Allah under the title “Dr. Saise.” Following the con- 
clusion of the latter’s appointment in the amir’s service, Saise agreed to an interview 
with the British political agent of Khyber, who was apparently anxious to learn 
more of the inner workings of the Kabul court. It remains one of the few extant 
sources by a European employee in Habib Allah’s court. In addition to comments 
on the king’s progressive orientation, Saise was particularly impressed by the state 
of education and training at the Mekteb-i Harbiye, citing the “excellence of the 
arrangements” at the school. It was here, the report continues, no less than eighty 
cadets emanating from Kabul’s elite families were instructed in military subjects 
and trained in other “habits of discipline.” Crucially, the report adds, all of this 
took place “under the supervision of a Turkish Colonel,” Seyyid Mahmud Sami.*! 

Having earned a sterling reputation in the amir’s service for his work at the 
Harbiye, Mahmud Sami’s success in Kabul led to the arrival of even more 
Ottoman subjects in Kabul. According to one British source, Habib Allah spe- 
cifically entreated Sami to recruit more officers and officials from the sultan’s 
domains. “[A]ny Turk fit and qualified in work, suitable for the requirements of 
Afghanistan, will be taken into service if he would like to come,” the amir was 
reported to have stated in no unclear terms to the Ottoman colonel.” In the 
decade between Tarzi and Mahmud Sami’s arrival in Kabul from the early 1900s 
to the eve of World War I, a cadre of Ottoman officers skilled in various military 
and civilian trades made their way to Kabul. Limited as it was in numbers, 
the arrival of the sultan’s subjects in the Afghan capital was greeted with antici- 
pation and full salute by the amir. A diary entry of the British agent at Kabul 
from January 1908, for example, described the ceremonious noontime arrival of 
eight Ottoman officers at Kabul, where Habib Allah specifically arranged for 
his Turkish-speaking Uzbek cavalry regiment to line the roads and salute the 
Turks as a mark of honor but also familiar welcome. 

Before long Mahmud Sami was not the only Ottoman officer to be training 
Afghan officers during Habib Allah’s reign, and a critical mass of Ottoman of- 
ficers had arrived to help launch the Harbiye and a range of other infrastructure, 
public works, and bureaucratic projects. As both Ottoman and British sources 


reveal, a Turkish delegation of officers was sent to the Afghan government to 
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serve in an advisory capacity, arriving in Kabul via Russia and Iran in 1909-1910. 
Among them was an Ottoman officer named Hasan Hiisnii Bey, who was said 
to be composing a textbook in Turkish containing rules and regulations for 
troops, including drilling exercises, with plans to translate the work into Persian. 
Copies of books and manuals authored by Mahmud Sami and Hiisnii Beys 
still rest in the Afghan archives, including children’s grammar lessons, indi- 
cating plans to teach Ottoman Turkish to Afghan schoolchildren.°4 The same 
1909 Raj dossier proceeds to explain the amir’s order that, as a gesture of ad- 
miration for the Turks, drilling along British fashion would be replaced by 
Sultani drill style—the latter being Kabuli vernacular for Ottoman subjects in 
Afghanistan at this time. Nor was the flow of Ottoman-Afghan military col- 
laboration a one-way road. A pair of Ottoman archival documents from 1913 
and 1914, for example, discuss the arrival of foreign volunteers in Adana 
(southern Anatolia) for training from places as diverse as Sudan, Bukhara, and 
Afghanistan.» 

The work of Mahmud Sami and his supporting officers in laying the founda- 
tions of a national army in Afghanistan was far from the only legacy of Ottoman 
expatriates in Kabul at this time. As we shall see, “Sultani” influence in AF 
ghanistan’s military was complemented by wide-ranging Turkish influences in 


education, administration, and bureaucracy. 


Ottoman Teachers, Journalists, and Physicians— 
and a New Civil Service in Kabul 


Kabul’s Mekteb-i Harbiye was not the only major educational initiative un- 
derway in the Afghan capital during Habib Allah’s reign, nor was it the only 
one in which Ottomans made substantial contributions. In 1913, Prince ‘Inayat 
Allah organized a professional conference on education in Kabul; out of a total 
of nine experts participating, three were Ottoman subjects, speaking to a 
considerable Turkish role in Habib Allah’s educational plans.*° The other sig- 
nificant educational legacy of Habib Allah’s reign—the Madrasih-’i Habibiyyih 
(Turkish: Mekteb-i Habibiye), about which we will have more to say later—was 
founded by Indian Muslim teachers as a civilian counterpart to Kabul’s Harbiye, 
but here, too, Ottoman instructors could be found on the faculty roster.” 
Among the cohort of Ottoman advisors arriving in Afghanistan in the early 
years of Habib Allah’s reign was a Young Turk exile, Mehmed Ali Fehmi. In 
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late 1906, Fehmi accepted the invitation for Ottoman subjects to migrate to 
Kabul, where he was offered an advisorial position in Afghanistan’s newly 
founded Ministry of Finance. Before his travel to Afghanistan in January of 1907, 
Fehmi pursued an eclectic career in law, education, and journalism, including posi- 
tions as editor in the Muvazene magazine of Egypt, as caricaturist in another 
satirical newspaper in Cairo, and as law professor in Switzerland and Bulgaria.” 
Much of Fehmi’s travels and activities out of the Ottoman domains had to do with 
his oppositional activities against the Hamidian regime. Indeed we know about 
his employment in Afghanistan partly because Ottoman records indicate the 
Hamidian government was carefully watching his activities far from Istanbul.” 

Fehmi seems to have attracted special attention because of his demonstrated 
oratory skills and ability to recruit Turks to Afghanistan. For this reason the 
Sublime Porte was not the only government watching him and other Young 
Turks arriving in Afghanistan at this time. Fehmi also attracted the attention of 
British intelligence agents in Kabul. Concerning his activities in the Afghan cap- 
ital, a British Indian intelligence report described Fehmi as “an expert who has 
offered his services to reorganize the revenue system and introduce schemes 
for improving the irrigation of the country.”°° The same document mentions 
Fehmi’s promise to enlist “two or three experienced engineers” in the amir’s 
service. 

With an irony that was not lost on the Hamidian exile, Ali Fehmi’s arrival 
in Kabul coincided with the watershed Young Turk Revolution of July 1908. Soon 
after his arrival in Kabul, Fehmi dispatched a telegram to the new Young Turk 
government in Istanbul, exhorting his compatriots to concurrently Pan-Islamic 


and Pan-Turkic agendas: 


O servants of the nation! Consider Turkistan deeply. Unite with the Turks of 
Russia, China, Afghanistan, and Persia, who are of the same religion and the 
same race as us. Let us establish firm political relations and friendly ties with 


the Chinese, the Russian, and the Afghan components of Turkistan.”! 


Ali Fehmi’s remarks displayed the complex and multifaceted impetuses 
behind Ottoman outreach to Afghanistan at this time. Eliding the internal 
ethnic diversity of the country by stressing its Turkic components, nevertheless 
officials in both the Young Turk and Afghan governments viewed the Ottoman 
presence in Kabul as a positive development that promised not only a rein- 


vigoration of fraternal ties but also a bulwark against the shared challenges of 
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European and Russian expansion on their borders. Fehmi’s exhortations ap- 
pear to have been well received. Limited though it was, in the months and 
years following Ali Fehmi’s service in Afghanistan and return to Istanbul, an 
assortment of Ottoman technicians, teachers, politicians, military officers, and 
physicians continued to travel to Afghanistan to serve in the amir’s court. 

Among the Ottomans to journey to Afghanistan following invitations by 
Mahmud Tarzi, Mahmud Sami, and Ali Fehmi was a Turkish journalist and 
portraitist, Mehmed Fazli Effendi. Shortly after the Young Turk Revolution re- 
stored the Ottoman Constitution and ushered in a reappearance of parliamen- 
tary politics in the empire, Mehmed Fazli returned to Istanbul and published 
Resimli Afgan Seyaheti (An Illustrated Afghan Travelogue). Although Fazlt’s 
stay in Kabul was short-lived, his illustrated travel memoir offers one of the 
richest firsthand descriptions of the Ottoman community in Kabul, including 
what the foreign visitors found of interest during their sojourn in Afghanistan. 

Also arriving in the same delegation as Mehmed Fazli was a Turkish doctor 
who became Habib Allah’s private physician. Unlike Mehmed Fazli and Ali 
Fehmi, however, Dr. Munir Izzet Bey decided not to repatriate to the Ottoman 
domains when the Young Turk Revolution broke out. In light of the length of 
his stay and his proximity to the amir—and the breadth of initiatives launched 
under his authority—Dr. Izzet emerged as one of the most influential Ottomans 
in Habib Allah’s court. 

Dr. Izzet’s rapport with Habib Allah appears to have transcended the personal 
trust embodied in his responsibility for the amir’s physical health. Although 
the physician departed Kabul for a brief visit to Istanbul—possibly to relate 
information to the new Ottoman authorities—the fact that he returned to 
Kabul illustrated a commitment to fulfill his service to the amir and main- 
tain continuity in Ottoman-Afghan relations.® It was under Dr. Izzet’s watch 
that the first modern public hospitals and ministry of public health were estab- 
lished in Afghanistan. Among the medical staff led by Izzet was a strong Indian 
contingent, and together they established the first state hospital in Kabul in 
1913.04 

Attesting to Izzet’s influence in the Afghan amir’s court is a British intel- 
ligence report describing him as the preeminent Turk in Afghanistan. The 
British Indian informant takes particular note of the Turkish doctor’s connec- 
tions with the Ottoman government, including his role as a conduit of intel- 
ligence to the Porte on greater Asian affairs. As the report states in unequivocal 


terms: 
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‘The most important personage in the Turkish community is (1) Dr. Munir 
Izzat. He goes to this country practically every year, ostensibly on leave, but 
really on duty, and brings full reports of the doings of Government in Turkey, 
for the information of His Majesty the Amir. He has many news-agents in 
Turkey who are paid through him, and keep the Afghan Government informed 
through him of what is taking place there. His chief mission is to create a sym- 


pathetic and brotherly feeling between the Turks and Afghans.© 


Dr. izzet would later serve as chief medical officer in Aman Allah’s cabinet, 
along with chief civil physician Dr. Ahmed Fahim Bey, also an Ottoman Turk 
who arrived in Kabul during the Habib Allah era.°° Like most of the Turks in 
Kabul at this time, both physicians engaged in diplomatic and political activi- 
ties well beyond the call of their medical duties and their professional expertise, 


serving as representatives of an Ottoman government very much in flux. 


“Efficient Turks”: The Ottoman Community in Kabul 
before World War I 


As early as 1904, the British agent at Kabul wrote to superior officers in India 
describing a noticeable increase in the arrival of Ottoman subjects in the city. 
Emphasizing the pronounced role said Turks seemed to be assuming as advi- 


sors in Habib Allah’s government and reform program, the agent concluded, 


[T]he Amir has decided to take active steps for the education of his subjects 
on Turkish lines, and with this object in view he has been for some time past 
trying to induce Turks of the civil, military, and Ulema classes, respectively, to 
go and settle in Afghanistan in order to inculcate and diffuse Turkish princi- 
ples and methods in administrative, military, and educational matters in that 


country.” 


That the British agent’s words were in 1904—years before the arrival of ad- 
ditional Ottoman subjects in Kabul—underscores the outsized impact the nu- 
merically small but influential community of Turks in Kabul were already having 
at this time. In no unclear terms, the British agent described the amir’s recruit- 
ment policies as reflecting the amir’s “marked preference for, and admiration 


of, the Sultan and his people.” 
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Far from mere fraternalist sentiments, pro-Turkish attitudes in Afghanistan 
were taking a concrete shape in the form of recruiting Ottoman experts for 
building modern administrative, educational, and military institutions in the 
country. The work of Mahmud Sami, Dr. Izzet, and Ali Fehmi, among the sev- 
eral unnamed who accompanied the aforesaid Ottoman subjects to Kabul, are 
instructive. The latter’s arrival in Kabul did not just coincide, but directly resulted 
from the amir’s coming to terms with a ubiquitous problem in his government: 
the shortage of adequately skilled professionals to implement his envisioned 
reforms. It is precisely with tackling this problem in mind that Habib Allah 
welcomed Mahmud Tarzi’s plan of inviting Ottoman experts to Kabul to imple- 
ment his desired reforms. 

Contrary to the depictions of some concerned Raj officials in India’s restive 
northwest frontier, Ottoman émigrés to Afghanistan at this time were not 
militant firebrands intent on stirring up revolt against the British. Most were 
professionals arriving in Kabul to share a specific and solicited form of exper- 
tise. Over and beyond the educational and public health projects launched by 
Mahmud Sami and Drs. Izzet and Ahmed Fahim, other examples of Ottoman- 
Afghan collaborations at this time of relative quiet were the constructive 
partnerships—quite literally—between Afghan municipal officials and Ottoman 
engineers. Among the latter were Turkish specialists employed in Afghan state 
machineries and mechanical factories. Ottoman engineers also played a role in 
launching some of Afghanistan’s first large infrastructure projects, including a 
telephone line from Kabul to Jalalabad, an irrigation system linking the moun- 
tain springs of Paghman to the capital via a sophisticated piping system, and the 
country’s first hydroelectric system, in 1910, which provided the capital with 
steady electricity. Riza Bey, a Turkish engineer, was put in charge of road 
improvements.’° 

Often the government projects launched by the Ottomans in Kabul synthe- 
sized a role for Afghans, Turks, Arabs, and Indian Muslims in varied fields, in- 
corporating the expertise of diverse specialists. For example, Hilmi Pasha, who 
was charged with establishing Afghanistan’s postal system, arrived in the country 
with an unnamed Turkish geologist who was appointed superintendent of mines 
in Afghanistan.’! Over and above launching infrastructure improvements, deliv- 
ering new technologies, and institutionalizing civil services associated with 
modern statehood, a crucial part of the responsibility of Ottomans in Kabul was 
to train Afghans for continuing and developing these large national projects on 


their own terms. In a Kabul printing house, for example, Ottoman technicians 
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Mehmed Hasan Effendi, Mehmed Nadir Effendi, and the aforementioned por- 
traitist Mehmed Fazli were entrusted with training at least five local apprentices.” 
Facilitated by Tarzi’s strong connections to the Ottoman realm, the amir’s 
efforts yielded impressive results. In less than five years, Ottoman subjects of 
predominantly Turkish but also Arab background began arriving in Kabul in 
service of the amir. They went on to pioneer some of the most far-reaching mili- 
tary and civil reforms in the country’s history up to that point.’”? The most 
common professions represented by Ottoman émigrés to Afghanistan during 
the Habib Allah era were mechanical and civil engineers and their associate tech- 
nicians, followed by military officers, journalists, teachers, and physicians. Most 
were in receipt of salaries ranging from R500 to R1,200 Kabuli per month. Given 
the multifaceted and fluid qualities of this transnational community, it is dif- 
ficult to generalize about the Turks in Kabul during the Habib Allah era. As 
highlighted above, however, combining Ottoman, British, Indian, and Afghan 
sources reveals a number of key individuals in influential positions of mostly 
Ottoman Turkish but also Ottoman Arab background in Kabul at this time. 
That Habib Allah’s “efficient Turks”— persons like Mahmud Sami, Ali Fehmi, 
Mehmed Fazhi, and Hilmi Pasha—emerged from a context of effective Ottoman 
educational, bureaucratic, and military reforms from the late Tanzimat to 
Hamidian eras must be emphasized. The latter included the Sublime Porte’s mas- 
sive restructuring of the Ottoman armed forces, legal-administrative institu- 
tions, and educational practices from a patrimonial system based on notables 
and elite families to a regimented, conscription-based military and bureaucracy 
trained in new civil schools and colleges. Taking nearly empire-wide roots during 
the Hamidian era, the long-standing impact of these institutional transfor- 
mations shaped generations of the Arab world and Turkey for decades following 
the Ottoman collapse after World War I. Although the importance of the 
Hamidian reforms in remaking the empire have long been recognized by 
scholars, and even though valuable research has been carried out on the “new 
order” of schools and law courts in Syria, Iraq, and Yemen, as well as the im- 
perial center of Istanbul, less attention has been given to the export of Hamidian 
institutions abroad to non-Ottoman lands such as Afghanistan. The latter repre- 
sent, in effect, an Ottoman rule of experts and civilizing mission of their own.”4 
More broadly, Ottoman efforts in the nineteenth century to “strike back” at 
European military and economic ascendance in the eastern Mediterranean 
through a new vision of Ottomanism have been the subject of a rich scholarly 


literature. Central to these historiographical contributions has been not only a 
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better understanding of the late Ottoman Empire’s administrative and educa- 
tional reforms championing centralization and equal citizenship, but the idea 
that Porte officials (and their subjects) were not passive spectators to European 
economic and political ascendance in the region—especially when occurring 
within Ottoman borders.”> Examining the Porte’s own bureaucratic reach 
across imperial borders challenges linear and one-dimensional narratives of a 
European scramble for empire.”° Like the Iron Amir ‘Abd al-Rahman, Sultan 
Abdiilhamid II also expanded his empire’s extraterritorial influence in unin- 
tentional ways—through the very persons he forced into exile. The activities 
and contributions of Ottomans in Kabul like Mahmud Sami, Ali Fehmi, and 
Dr. Izzet underscore important international dimensions of Ottomanism 
abroad that have been given insufficient attention. It was through the latter’s 
contributions that Afghanistan’s most elite military and civilian educational in- 
stitutions—the Harbiye and Habibiye colleges, respectively—were founded in 
Kabul at this time, with Ottoman instructors enjoying a substantial presence on 
the teaching roster. Beyond the institutions they established, the Turks of Kabul 
also played a role in disseminating attitudes of “Ottoman Orientalism” to 
fellow Muslim ruling elites intent on developing centralizing and civilizing cam- 
paigns of their own. 

At the same time, these episodes highlight the agency of individual Hamidian 
dissidents in capitalizing on the opportunities exile could provide, bringing 
Afghanistan and the Ottoman Empire in closer contact even while they pur- 
sued their own aims and interests. This was most clear with the activities of 
dissident Young Turk journalists and the establishment of a new Ottoman 
Harbiye academy—not in the major Ottoman provinces of Aleppo, Mosul, or 
Baghdad, nor in the common destinations of exile in Europe, but in Kabul, 
Afghanistan. 

The projects generated by Ottoman experts in Kabul under Habib Allah’s 
aegis were wide-ranging, encompassing the military, educational, public health, 
civil engineering, and bureaucratic fields, as well as journalism and law.’” Turkish 
journalists interacted with Kabul’s premier publications, chief among them 
Mahmud Tarzi’s Siraj al-Akhbar. In the realm of legal and administrative re- 
forms, British sources indicate the arrival in 1912 of an Ottoman judicial officer 
in Afghanistan to serve in the amir’s court.’® From the diary of the British agent 
at Kabul for the week ending January 22, 1908, a report states that of the eight 
Turks who arrived on January 15, one was a lawyer “qualified in office routine,” 


further described as “a barrister and is well up in law.””? By and large, however, 
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the greatest Ottoman contributions to Afghanistan in the field of law and 
administration would not take place until the reign of Aman Allah Khan, a 
period in which Turkish involvement in Afghanistan reached its zenith. At this 
time, the bulk of Ottoman contributions were in military training, medicine 
and public health, and big infrastructure projects. 

As with the professions they represented, the Ottoman subjects who migrated 
to Afghanistan in this period did not belong to a single ideological stripe. 
Be they doctors, teachers, engineers, mechanics, or journalists, the Turks who 
came to Kabul also brought their own politics. When many of these Ottoman 
subjects arrived in Afghanistan from locales as diverse as Cairo, Damascus, and 
Europe, they did not check their political persuasions at the door, but rather 
engaged Afghan intellectuals and officials on their own terms. That many of 
the Turks who emigrated to Afghanistan in the early Habib Allah era were Ot 
toman exiles and likely active members of the revolutionary Young Turk party is 
evident in the response of Ottoman officials to queries on the subject by British 
consular officials.8° For the Hamidian government’s view on some of the Ot- 
toman exiles who traveled to Afghanistan at this time, including Ali Fehmi, we 
might note the January 28, 1908, memorandum from Sir N. O’Conor, the 
British ambassador in Constantinople. The memo includes a summary of dis- 
cussions between O’Conor, the Ottoman ambassador at Tehran, and the Ot- 
toman grand vizier regarding an alleged Turkish “mission” in Afghanistan. In 


this report, O’Conor states, 


Upon my questioning the Grand Vizier on this subject yesterday, His High- 
ness declared that there was absolutely no question of a Turkish mission, and 
that the Turks who have passed through Khorassan are most probably political 
suspects and exiles about whom the Porte has been inquiring for months past. 
‘The Porte learnt some time ago that Ali Fehmi, editor of the Muazene, a paper 
published at Philippopoli, and indulging in violent criticism of the existing ré- 
gime in Turkey, had left for Geneva and subsequently proceeded to Cairo, 


with other Turkish political exiles, some of whom have been condemned to 
death by the Turkish Courts.*! 


In the interview that follows the report, the following Ottoman subjects are 
named as “fugitives from justice” in exile in Afghanistan: Ali Fehmi, editor of 
Muazene, described as “an outlaw”; Major Hussein, “a deserter from the Yemen’; 
Dr. Abdullah, “an outlaw”; Nejir; Ali Riza; Lieutenant Fazil Effendi, of the 
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Constantinople School of Medicine; and Resid Effendi.*? As evident in the 
grand vizier’s distancing himself and the Hamidian government from these 
itinerant Turks, many of the Ottomans who came to Kabul in the early Habib 
Allah era were in fact exiles and dissidents who detested the Hamidian regime. 
Several were members of the Young Turk opposition, forced into self-exile due 
to their political activities. 

Yet, other Ottomans arriving in Afghanistan at the turn of the twentieth 
century were not Young Turks in the least. At least one British Indian intelli- 
gence memorandum cites Ottoman expatriates en route to Afghanistan to have 
included “an ex-official of the old Turkish regime”—that is to say, of Abdiilh- 
amid I]—and that the said Ottoman itinerant was “very bitter against the 
present constitution” and “proposes to deliver lectures in Arabic against the 
present [Young Turk] regime.”®? For these reasons the Ottoman community in 
Kabul cannot be generalized as a bastion of anti-Hamidian politics in Afghan- 
istan. From Young Turk dissidents to Hamidian officials, then, the Ottomans of 
Kabul at this time were a heterogeneous group, representing diverse political 
stances and professional occupations, and at least two major Ottoman ethnici- 
ties (the majority being ethnic Turks, with at least one Ottoman Arab officer from 
Baghdad). 

This diversity notwithstanding, we can draw a few conclusions about this 
transnational community. First, the Ottomans in Kabul constituted a pivotal 
means of bolstering Afghan-Ottoman ties and increasing the Porte’s knowledge 
of greater Asian affairs, including along the restive Indian and Russian frontiers 
with Afghanistan. They were all, in that sense, “sultanis” and representatives of 
the Ottoman sultan-caliph, whether they endorsed Hamidian autocracy or not. 
Furthermore, due to the strong associations of the Ottoman state with the 
caliphate among the general public within Afghanistan and in the subconti- 
nent, this is how they were most likely perceived by their Afghan and Indian 
counterparts in Kabul. 

Second, although Ottoman subjects were variously motivated to migrate to 
Afghanistan, and cannot be generalized into a singular political or professional 
quid pro quo, British and Indian archives provide examples of how the attempts 
to bring Turks to Afghanistan were an expression of policy at the highest level 
of the Afghan government, and not a haphazard arrival of Turkish exiles, mer- 
cenaries, or adventurers seeking employment. From providing salaries, offices, 
and homes, to appointing Ottoman émigrés to leading roles in his reform pro- 


gram, Habib Allah had specific reasons for recruiting Ottoman experts over any 
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other nationality. In this sense the Ottomans visiting Afghanistan were not ca- 
sual travelers, but were specifically recruited, and even screened, for a range of 
responsibilities. Such scrutiny was evident in Habib Allah’s personally inter- 
viewing Ottoman subjects upon their arrival in Kabul, similar to his public 
querying of the Turkish land surveyor described earlier. For example, British 
agents in the frontier reported in a November 1906 memorandum that a certain 
Cemil Effendi, “a Turk of Damascus,” was found passing through Peshawar from 
Kabul en route to Bombay. The report describes a series of exchanges between 
the said Ottoman subject and the Kabul court, including direct conversations 
with Habib Allah himself and his brother Prince Nasr Allah Khan.84 


It has been ascertained that directly on his arrival in Kabul he had an inter- 
view with His Majesty and was granted 500 Kabuli. The Amir also directed 
his expenses to be defrayed from the State Treasury during his stay in Kabul... . 
With the Amir’s permission he visited Kohistani-i-Kabul, Chardehi and other 
places of interest. On his return from Logar, the Amir had again an interview 
with Jamil Effendi, and carried on a conversation in Turkish with the Amir... 
He has been told by the Amir not to disclose to anybody the grant made to 


him. This man is also said to be in receipt of pay from the Sultan of Turkey.® 


As the concluding line suggests, British authorities in London and Calcutta 
were likely not to receive well the prospect of Ottoman Turks being on the pay- 
roll of both Abdiilhamid I and the Afghan amir at a time when Britain was 
solely empowered by treaty to conduct Afghanistan’s foreign affairs. Furthermore, 
British agents from Khorasan to Waziristan and within the Kabul court itself 
report that most Turks who came to Afghanistan arrived via Russia and Iran, 
entering via Herat, indicating not simply an overland route to Kabul but an Ot- 
toman attempt to avoid British authorities.®° 

Still, as much as Raj officers were concerned by Ottoman influence in Af 
ghanistan, they were far from powerless in these circumstances. The Raj still 
formally controlled Afghan foreign affairs, and as should be clear by now, em- 
bedded numerous agents in the Afghan court and Kabul public alike, providing 
a steady supply of intelligence from the highest echelons of Habib Allah’s darbar 
to public disturbances in Kabul’s markets. Furthermore, though not always in 
the British Raj’s service, there was a long-standing Indian Muslim presence in the 
Kabul court, as reflected in the likes of the barrister Sultan Mohammad Khan 
and physician Dr. Abdul Ghani. Both men hailed from humble origins in the 
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Punjab, and both went on to study at the University of Cambridge, and to ad- 
vise ‘Abd al-Rahman and Habib Allah in Kabul in a variety of roles. Above and 
beyond these prominent posts in the Kabul court, there were the more grass- 
roots crossborder connections between Afghan and Indian students at Indian 
madrasas and colleges, especially the Dar al-‘Ulum seminary at Deoband and 
the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh (later Aligarh Muslim 
University).8” Most of all, as the patron state and subsidizer of the Kabul court, 
Britain still wielded a powerful influence over the amir himself. This mani- 
fested most starkly in the amir’s decision to take his only trip abroad of his 
reign: to British India in late 1906. Far from arising in a vacuum, the amir’s 
tour of India emerged from a long history of Afghan rulers interacting with 
the British for at least a century. Over the course of his reign these long- 
standing historical factors, as well as the activities of Indian Muslims in Habib 
Allah’s court, counterbalanced the influence of the Ottoman community in 


Kabul. 


Countercurrents: The Musahiban and Indian Connections 
to the Kabul Court 


Ottoman subjects were certainly not the first foreign Muslim subjects to be em- 
ployed in the Afghan amir’s court. Long-standing historical factors, including 
the geographic proximity of Afghanistan to India, the direction of trade routes, 
as well as linguistic and cultural familiarity between Afghanistan and India, 
contributed to Indian Muslims having a much older and larger presence in 
Kabul. As early as two millennia ago, imperial expansion by the Buddhist 
Mauryans and Kushans had connected the Indian subcontinent with most of 
the territory we call Afghanistan today. In the medieval to early modern periods, 
Hindustani merchants trafficked fine cloth, spices, and other goods through the 
Khyber and Bolan Passes or deserts of Sistan en route to the bustling markets 
of Central Asia or Iran, as did Afghans in India through a long history of settle- 
ment, horse trading, and even rule in India.** By the nineteenth century, British 
officials dispatched Indian Muslim translators, emissaries, and spies as an ex- 
panding East Indian Company sought to carve a “scientific frontier” out of the 
Pashtun hinterlands beyond Peshawar and Quetta, culminating in the First 
Anglo-Afghan War (1839-1842), where an imperial army made up of predomi- 
nantly Indian sepoys marched on Kandahar, Ghazni, and Kabul, before retreating 
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to Jalalabad with catastrophic results.®? By the end of the Second Anglo-Afghan 
War (1878-1880), the British Raj had succeeded in installing a permanent Indian 
Muslim representative in the court of ‘Abd al-Rahman. It is during his reign 
and the reigns of his two successors, Habib Allah and Aman Allah, that Indian 
Muslim recruits began to form the largest community of foreigners in Afghanistan 
and the Kabul court. These recruits were particularly active in commerce, education, 
and record keeping. As historian Robert D. McChesney has observed, “Indian 
Muslims had long been an influential force in Afghanistan as educators, bureau- 
crats, and merchants and were an important line of communication between 
the highlands of Afghanistan and the northern Indian plain.””° 

To these historical trends we must add the considerable cultural and linguistic 
ties. Many formally educated Indian Muslims were still fluent in Persian, the 
late Mughal court’s administrative language, and an increasing number of 
Afghans learned Urdu through commercial and educational ties or extended 
periods of living in India.?' The prevalent use of Urdu as a lingua franca for 
Indian Muslims was not a far cry from Persian or many Afghans’ native Pashto 
either.” Educationally, the establishment of institutions of higher learning by 
modern Muslim revivalist movements at Deoband (est. 1867) and Aligarh (est. 
1875), where several Afghans studied and even some taught, reminds us that 
elite educational and juridical networks connected Afghans with Indian Mus- 
lims well before Ahmed Hulusi’s visit to Kabul in 1877 and ‘Abd al-Rahman’s 
turning to the Ottomans for administrative models during his reign.°? Econom- 
ically, Indian merchants enjoyed a long history of trade with Afghanistan and 
Central Asia.°* Complimentary to all these connections were the interlaced net- 
works of sufi tariqas connecting India and Afghanistan, as seen with the Mujad- 
dadi family and Naqshabandi Hazrats of Shor Bazaar in Kabul, as well as with 
the Ottoman lands as seen with the Qaderi Nagibs of Baghdad.”* Put together, 
these factors contributed to a consistently larger presence of Indians in Kabul 
compared to either the Ottoman Turks or Persians. 

More specifically, Afghan amirs had long employed Indian Muslims, and per 
treaty agreements with the Raj, ‘Abd al-Rahman stipulated that the official British 
agent at Kabul be an Indian Muslim. Still, the appointment of Indian Muslims 
as teachers, doctors, and other professionals expanded considerably under 
Habib Allah’s reign. By the time the Tarzi family had returned to Kabul after 
two decades in the Ottoman Empire, another prominent Afghan family abroad, 
descended from a rival branch of Barakzai Pashtuns, was also resettling in the 


Afghan capital after decades in foreign exile. Shortly before ‘Abd al-Rahman’s 
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death in 1901, the Yahya Khel family returned to their ancestral home, not from 
the Ottoman Empire, but from Afghanistan’s neighbor to the east, British India. 
Reintegrated into the Kabul court, they eventually assumed the name of the 
“Musahiban,” or royal companions, for their closeness to Amir Habib Allah. 

‘The five Yahya Khel / Musahiban brothers—Muhammad ‘Aziz, Nadir, Hashim, 
Shah Wali, and Shah Mahmud—had received an elite military training at 
the English-language Dehra Dun Hill Station School in India, roughly 300 
kilometers north of Delhi.?° Like Mahmud Tarzi, the Musahiban brothers spent 
the formative years of their youth in foreign exile, capitalizing on the educa- 
tional and professional opportunities in other lands but maintaining a keen 
awareness of their Afghan notable roots. Also like the Tarzis, when the Musa- 
hiban clan returned to Kabul, they were embraced by a reformist amir who 
granted them leading positions in his court and eventually invited them into 
his closest circle of advisors. Habib Allah was eager not only to assimilate the 
returning exiles but also to benefit from the professional expertise they had ac- 
cumulated from their time abroad.°” Unlike the Tarzis, however, the powerful 
Musahiban represented political ties and a stream of expertise hailing not from 
Istanbul, Damascus, Baghdad, or other Ottoman domains, but from British 
India, sowing the seeds for an Indo-Ottoman rivalry at the Kabul court. 

All five Musahiban brothers would have a profound influence in twentieth- 
century Afghan governments, but towering above the rest was a military gen- 
eral and future king of Afghanistan. Muhammad Nadir Khan (1883-1933), the 
grandson of prominent Barakzai chieftain Muhammad Yahya, was born in the 
north Indian hill station of Dehra Dun, home to the British Raj’s exclusive mili- 
tary academy for officer training. Like Mahmud Tarzi’s father, Muhammad 
Yahya had been banished to India following a dispute with the Iron Amir, but 
was finally pardoned shortly before ‘Abd al-Rahman’s demise in 1901. The Musa- 
hiban’s return therefore roughly coincided with Habib Allah’s general amnesty 
for Afghan exiles on his coronation as the new amir of Afghanistan.?® 

Combining his elite British military training at Dehra Dun with his family’s 
powerful standing in the Kabul court, by 1912 Nadir Khan was made lieutenant 
general (na’ib-salar) of the Afghan army. Two years later, on the eve of World 
War I, Habib Allah appointed Nadir Khan Sipahsalar, or general of all Afghan 
forces.” The Musahiban family emerges even more prominently in our story 
during Aman Allah’s reign (1919-1929)—itself a prelude to Nadir assuming the 
Afghan throne in 1929—but even at this time, he and his brother counterbal- 
anced Ottoman influence in the Afghan court. Just as Mahmud Tarzi’s return 


from Damascus brought Ottoman experts, Nadir’s return to Kabul coincided 
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with the arrival of other Indian Muslims and Indian-educated Afghans. A major 
source of attraction for the latter were opportunities for employment at another 


school being built in the Afghan capital at this time. 


Habibiye College and Modern Afghan Education 


When Habib Allah assumed the reins of power in Kabul, he knew better than 
anyone that training a skilled bureaucracy was necessary to implement his goals. 
Whether it was implementing a modern taxation regime to fund his state-building 
campaign, or a unified network of courts to make the state the adjudicator 
between disputes, the reformist amir sought a new class of “native son” bureau- 
crats who commanded local languages and proficiency in the relevant adminis- 
trative sciences. At the same time, Habib Allah was keen to avoid criticisms of 
having abandoned Muslim traditions or being a British puppet king, and it is 
in this context that recruiting Muslim experts from the Ottoman Empire—but 
also from India—comes into play. 

Well before the arrival of Mahmud Tarzi and the first Ottoman recruits in 
Kabul, the practice of hiring Muslim graduates of Indian institutions like the 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, Islamia College at Lahore, 
and the Dar al-'Ulum madrasa at Deoband was a common practice of Afghan 
amirs. By the time Ottoman experts first arrived in Kabul, at the invitation of 
Mahmud Tarzi, Habib Allah was already contemplating the establishment of 
Indian-modeled colleges and schools in his own kingdom. Together with a co- 
terie of Indian advisors, most notably Abdul Ghani Khan, who had also served 
in the Iron Amir’s court, in the years following his coronation Habib Allah 
launched one of the most important of his achievements: the Habibiye College 
in Kabul. Unlike its military counterpart, the Turkish-styled Mekteb-i Harbiye 
established by Mahmud Sami, the Habibiye largely owed its foundation to 
the work of Indian Muslims in Kabul. The most influential of them was the 
former principal of Islamia College of Lahore, Dr. Abdul Ghani Khan, who was 
later joined by his brother Chiragh al-Din and Husayn Khan Alighari, both 
schoolteachers from India. The project thereby reflected the amir’s special esteem 
for Indian Muslims as educators.!0° 

Most Afghan chronicles locate the seeds of Habibiye College with Amir Habib 
Allah’s desire to educate his own children.!°' The project eventually grew into 
an institution of learning for the sons of Afghan notables in Kabul. In 1903, 


Habib Allah recruited five Indian Muslim professors from the Indian College 
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at Lahore to found a college to educate the sons of the Afghan aristocracy. Soon 
the amir was contemplating a much bigger role for Indian teachers in Afghani- 
stan. So vital was the state of education in Afghanistan to Habib Allah that he 
considered it both the ailment and the cure for the country’s ills. In a 1906 
speech delivered in full darbar with all ministers and courtiers present, the 
amir proclaimed the need to institute a new system of schooling and training 


for all government servants: 


I want to promote the condition of my country and better the state of my sub- 
jects; and this I cannot do without introducing in my land modern modes of 
education, science and arts. Ifanybody does not like this idea of mine, he ought 


to leave this durbar at once, because I cannot be pleased with such a person.” 


Habib Allah often spoke about the need to improve the levels of education 
of his subjects across all ages, but he especially emphasized the role of secondary 
schools and colleges, which would graduate officials and officers to serve his 
government. One of Habib Allah’s dream projects was to establish a modern 
university in Kabul to train skilled civil servants for state employment. “[E]duca- 
tion is the only path to service in the State,” the amir was reported to have told 
his courtiers.!° 

While Habibiye College would eventually become one of Habib Allah’s most 
celebrated achievements, the institution’s early history was far from smooth. “The 
Habeebiya school was opened nearly three years ago,” the amir lamented in 1906, 
“but now we observe its work retrogressing; it is the Government officers that 
are especially to blame.”!4 The college’s origins might be contested, but it is clear 
that within a few years of his coronation, Habib Allah was thoroughly dissatis- 
fied with the state of Afghan schools, including his prized institution, the 
Habibiye.' Approaching the five-year mark of his rule, Habib Allah decided 
to reformulate his reform program to focus on building a new class of profes- 
sionals to staff his bureaucracy. He appointed an Indian Muslim school prin- 
cipal from Lahore—Dr. Abdul Ghani Khan—as its new director, a move that 
caught the attention of newspapers in India. In October 1906, Indian newspaper 
Mulk & Millut wrote that Abdul Ghani, principal of the Islamia College at La- 
hore, had resigned his post, and “is about to proceed to Cabool in obedience to 
the summon of His Majesty the Amir.” Habib Allah had evidently found the 
man to lead his educational reform program, and he chose an Indian Muslim 


familiar with the Kabul court for the job. 
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By early December 1906, Dr. Ghani had submitted detailed plans to improve 
the Habibiye, beginning with a suitable building and increasing the number of 
available teachers. Ghani also recommended establishing an advanced commer- 
cial training school, for which more teachers would be recruited from India, 
and setting up scholarships for qualifying students. That Ghani had the full 
support of the amir is evidenced by the report of a 50,000 rupees annual grant 
marked for the institution and sanctioned by Habib Allah himself. As a further 
sign of the amir’s confidence in the Indian physician and school administrator, 
Habib Allah officially appointed Dr. Ghani as Afghanistan’s director of public 
instruction.!°° 

Apart from appointing an Indian Muslim to spearhead his most important 
educational initiative, Habib Allah cultivated more direct ties with Afghanistan’s 
eastern neighbor. In late 1906, a year after signing a friendship treaty with British 
India, the Afghan amir made plans to complete a grand tour of India in order 
to make his own study of educational and economic institutions in that land. 
Seeking models for educational reform in particular, it is in this context that 
Habib Allah embarked on a sixty-four-day trip to British India, the only for- 


eign country he visited as amir. 


Habib Allah’s Tour of India 


In the late fall of 1906, Amir Habib Allah (Figure 2.1) commenced a journey across 
the Durand Line to British India. That the amir looked to India for educational 
models to implement in his own kingdom is confirmed by the itinerary and ob- 
jectives of Habib Allah’s travels within India.!°7 Documents from the Indian 
National Archives on the amir’s trip through the subcontinent indicate that the 
Afghan monarch was most interested in surveying the land’s educational insti- 
tutions, particularly those of higher learning for Indian Muslims. Habib Allah’s 
focus on colleges and universities, followed by factories and other industrial sites, 
appears to have been driven by the imperative of striking a balance in Afghan- 
istan between preserving the Islamic cultural heritage of Afghans and meeting 
the needs of the modern industrial age through improved education and 
technology. In this way, by examining the institutions where Indian Muslims 
studied and taught in British India, Habib Allah sought to acquire a model for 
modern learning that was sensitive to the religious and cultural context of his 


subjects. 
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FIGURE 2.1. Amir Habib Allah Khan (r. 1901-1919). Universal History Archive/ 


Universal Images Collection / Getty Images. 
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One of the amir’s first meetings in India was with Himayat-i Islam, a Muslim 
philanthropic association of Peshawar. According to British accounts, when the 
association solicited him for a donation, the amir encouraged them but offered 
no funds, stating that he was entrusted with spending his money on educating 
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Afghan orphans and children first.'°* On January 21, 1907, the amir arrived at 
Delhi, the former and last Mughal capital. Almost immediately upon arrival, 
he and his entourage traveled to visit the Red Fort, Qutb Minar, and the tombs 
of revered sufi saint Nizam al-Din Awliya’ and Mughal emperor Humayun. The 
amir spent the day of January 23 at Ajmer with a small group, where he visited 
the famous shrine of another sufi saint, Shaykh Mu‘in al-Din Chishti (Gharib 
Nawaz), in addition to a Jain temple, a number of railway workshops, and Mayo 
College—a British academy for Indian princes. He returned by train to Delhi 
in the evening.’ 

‘The next day Habib Allah toured a number of flour and cotton mills and a 
biscuit factory. As the following day was the Muslim holiday of ‘id al-Azha, he 
attended morning prayers at the local ‘tga mosque, where word quickly spread 
of his presence. The Delhi crowds’ interest in Habib Allah was reminiscent of 
the Ottoman envoy Ahmed Hulusi’s arrival at Bombay three decades earlier: 
“Immense crowds of Mussulmans from all parts of the country were present,” 
British informants reported. Over one hundred goats were sacrificed, but out of 
respect to Hindu custom, not cows." As with the Ottoman mission to Kabul 
nearly three decades earlier, of particular interest to the authorities was whether 
the amir’s name would be read in the khutba during Friday prayers, an action 
that would indicate greater Islamic claims to sovereignty, independence, and al- 
legiance. This idea was so threatening to British officials that they issued strict 
orders to monitor whose name was read in the sermon." 

Completing his tour of Delhi, Habib Allah proceeded to Aligarh, where he 
visited the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, founded by Muslim mod- 
ernist intellectual Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817-1898). Habib Allah first in- 
spected the condition of campus buildings, which his British hosts stated had 
“delighted” the amir. After performing prayers at the main campus mosque, he 
attended classes on political economy, English, and theology, during which he 
even quizzed some of the students. On Habib Allah’s assessment of the training 
at Aligarh, British accounts reported, “He had found the students perfect in re- 
ligious knowledge and he exhorted them after having acquired religious knowl- 


edge by all means to learn as much western knowledge as possible.” 
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The amir and his entourage then proceeded to a large campus auditorium, 
where he was honored by the college trustees, and where he formally addressed 
the greater college community. According to transcripts of the speech housed 
in the Indian National Archives, Habib Allah had only admiring remarks for 
the college at Aligarh. He began by expressing praise for the excellent physical 
state of the campus buildings and boarding house and their upkeep. But the 
amir reserved the bulk of his acclaim for the quality of Aligarh’s teachers and 
students, especially their success in synthesizing modern sciences with the 
principles of their faith: “I had heard from some people that the boys of the said 
College were not right in their belief of the tenets of Islam, but, in my presence 
and with my own tongue, I have myself examined the boys regarding some of 
the important principles of Islam and the dogmas about the offering of the 
Prayers and the Keeping of the Fasts,” the amir was reported to have said in his 
remarks. “They have replied to all my questions rightly according to the belief 
of the Musalmans,” the amir noted, further emphasizing they should be “at lib- 
erty to begin learning the sciences of Europe and then there is no harm in it.”!"4 

Habib Allah concluded his speech to rowdy applause from the audience. 
Adding to the enthusiasm, the amir promised to gift an annual endowment of 
six thousand Indian rupees in charitable contributions to the Muslim college in 
perpetuity, with an immediate cash present of twenty thousand rupees to the 
college. He also alluded to himself having started a similar college in Kabul, 
words that were transcribed verbatim by British informants present. He had the 


following strong words for those opposed to modern education in Muslim lands: 


Let anyone who nevertheless still honestly thinks that religion and education 
are mutually antagonistic, and that religion must decline where education flour- 
ishes, come to this College as I have come, and see for himself as I have seen 
what education is doing for the religious beliefs of the rising generation .. . I 
stand here as the advocate of Western learning. So far from thinking it an evil, 
I have founded in Afghanistan a College called the Habibia College, after my 
own name, where European education is to be given as far as possible on Eu- 


ropean lines." 


Habib Allah’s remarks were once again enthusiastically received. He also ex- 
pressed gratitude to British authorities for allowing him to visit the college and 
meet with students.'” In this way the amir’s visit to Aligarh underscores the 


importance he placed on education, but also and just as significantly, where he 
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was looking for models. The fact the amir did not visit—or was not permitted to 
visit—the Dar al-‘ Ulum madrasa at Deoband, the preeminent seminary roughly 
two hours by train from Delhi, speaks to where he was not looking, as well."8 It 
also appears to demonstrate that the British authorities were apprehensive about 
the kinds of Indian institutions the amir was forging stronger relations with. 
Habib Allah was known to make financial contributions to the Dar al-“Ulum, 
where many Afghan ulema studied, but his relations with Deobandi ulema 
would be strained when the latter responded enthusiastically to the Ottoman 
government’s declaration of jihad against the British after entering World War I. 

For the time being, however, what the amir found in India exceeded his ex- 
pectations. Beyond the spectacular receptions afforded to him by Raj officialdom, 
the amir was particularly allured by British India’s technological innovations and 
bureaucratic organization, as well as its military-industrial prowess. But Habib 
Allah appears to have been especially impressed by the educational and profes- 
sional advancements of India’s Muslims, including those who had studied in 
hybrid-styled colleges like the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at 
Aligarh, taken up jobs in the Raj’s bureaucracy, and even served in the Indian 
imperial army.!? 

Habib Allah’s tour was also not a one-way journey; it increased opportuni- 
ties for Muslim organizations in India to build stronger ties with Afghanistan’s 
amir. The first Indians to be employed in the amir’s service were translators and 
court historians, physicians, teachers, and school administrators, filling posi- 
tions in the first modern state hospital built in Afghanistan, and most of all, the 
Habibiye College. On the other hand, the tour was an opportunity for the gov- 
ernment of India to impress on Habib Allah the benefits of British patronage 
at a time when Kabul was emerging from international isolation. Much to the 
satisfaction of British officials, the amir’s visit to the thriving Muslim college at 
Aligarh proved to be a boon to their cause. While displaying no lack of rever- 
ence for a sovereign Muslim ruler visiting their college, the representatives of 
Aligarh were also unalloyed in their status as British subjects, providing living 
examples of the benefits of British rule as they saw it. 

Still, underlying the entire visit were tensions between the coreligionist sen- 
timents of Indian Muslims for a foreign Muslim monarch and their status as 
British subjects. Illustrative is a passage from an address dedicated to Habib 
Allah by a spokesman for the college trustees. The latter had the following 
carefully worded remarks in praise of the Afghan amir and British Crown, in 


tandem: 
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[T]o us, the Indian Mussulmans, Your Majesty possesses an additional interest 
and fascination as the friend and ally of the British Government, which, at the 
present day, commands the allegiance of more Mussulman subjects than any 
other sovereign in the world. We, therefore, rejoice that cordial relations sub- 
sisting between Your Majesty’s Government and that of His Gracious Majesty 
the King Emperor of India, is increasing day by day and we sincerely hope and 
trust that the present visit of Your Majesty may serve to knit the two Govern- 
ments still more closely together, to the lasting good of Your Majesty’s people 
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and of the people of India. 


Couching their address in a language of friendship between the two states, 
the trustees of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College carefully balanced 
their reverence for a foreign Muslim sovereign with an attempt to allay the con- 
cerns of British officials monitoring the spread of “Pan-Islamic” activity. Seeking 
to make a positive impression on the Afghan monarch of the conditions of 
Muslims under British rule, Raj officials preparing Habib Allah’s itinerary 
through India made a slight gamble that appears to have paid off. What better 
way to extol the benefits of British rule than from the words of Indian Muslim 
subjects? The amir’s Aligarh tour also revealed that in as much as Habib Allah 
had specific objectives in mind in his Indian tour, British officials had their 
own, too. 

As a fitting conclusion to an extravagant tour, the amir’s hosts prepared one 
more lavish reception—this time in the great Mughal city of Agra, home to the 
world-famous Taj Mahal. In a dazzling array of lights, local officials had the city 
adorned with incandescent lamps, beginning with the railroad tracks leading 
to the train station where Habib Allah arrived, and continuing to the bridges, 
overpasses, and state buildings across the historic town. Records of internal cor- 
respondence between Raj officials before Habib Allah’s arrival in the city in late 
January 1907 reveal the purchase of ten thousand lamps, including fifty Vaux- 
hall lights at twenty rupees each, a hundred dozen Chinese lanterns, and five 
thousand other kinds of illumination.!”! For his British hosts, it was a chance to 
showcase the Raj’s industrial power, administrative organization, and techno- 
logical progress. With no expenses spared, Raj officials sought to ensure that 
Afghan amir would be overawed by his British patrons. Commenting on the 
positive effects of the amir’s visit, officials from the Indian Foreign Department 


concluded the entire operation was a success: 
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‘The visit to India has brought home to the Amir how far removed his country 
is from the ladder of true progress, and what expenditure and system are required 
for keeping well-trained troops and for properly administering the country. The 
strength and greatness of the British Government have, moreover, been thor- 
oughly impressed on his mind as will appear from the fact that after the re- 
view at Agra he openly declared before his counselors in his tent after seeing 
the British troops it could be said of the troops of Afghanistan they did not de- 


serve to be called trained troops.'?* 


Self-serving as these comments were, they do reflect a certain reality of the 
amir’s tour: Habib Allah returned to Afghanistan with enhanced notions not 
only of British power and technological progress but also of the achievements of 
some Muslims under British rule.!?? What is more, judging from subsequent de- 
velopments in Afghanistan, the tour seems to have impressed on the amir the 
benefits of British patronage, even while it limited the potential dangers of Af 
ghan irredentism and Pan-Islamic sentiment arising from the amir’s presence 
on Indian soil. Raj authorities managed the tour successfully so as to avoid re- 
peating the mistakes of the 1877 Turkish mission to Kabul, when Indian au- 
thorities were caught unawares of pro-Ottoman sentiment. 

At the same time, British officials monitoring events in Afghanistan at this 
time knew enough not to be complacent about the extent of their rapport with 
the amir. Just as Habib Allah returned from his sixty-four-day journey in India, 
the returned exile of Damascus Mahmud Tarzi was already welcoming a corps 
of Ottoman officers and bureaucrats in the Afghan capital. What is more, they 
soon learned that the Turks in Kabul were bringing some of the same benefits 


that the British claimed to monopolize in India. 


Transient Turks, Partitioned Pashtuns, and Other 
Bordercrossers in Kabul 


We have explored the outsized contributions of a relatively small number of Ot- 
toman subjects who traveled to Afghanistan to serve as advisors to Habib Al- 
lah’s government in a range of professional capacities. Despite a warm welcome 
and a good deal of fanfare surrounding their arrival in Kabul, by late 1908 some 


of the Ottoman migrants to Kabul were contemplating an early return home. 
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In some cases, individuals who had been in Afghanistan for hardly a few months 
were already planning their return to Istanbul. 

Given the landmark Young Turk Revolution of late July 1908, the earlier than 
expected return of Ottoman subjects from Afghanistan does not appear to be a 
sign of disaffection. As even the British agent at Kabul noted about the departees, 
“The improvements and developments in the Turkish Government are attracting 
them.”!*4 Unsurprisingly, it was mostly Young Turks of the anti-Hamidian ori- 
entation who jumped at the opportunity to return home following the mutiny 
of Ottoman army units in the Balkans and subsequent restoration of the Ot- 
toman constitution and parliament. 

Meanwhile, Habib Allah, seemingly disturbed by the rumors of an impending 
Ottoman flight, summoned his Turkish staff to ask why they were leaving and 
to inquire whether he might influence them to stay by increasing their pay.!?° 
The amir’s overtures reveal the significance he attached to the Ottoman com- 
munity in his domain. He soon learned, however, that there was no uniform 
reason or attitude behind the early return of Ottoman subjects in Kabul, though 
he did encounter some disgruntlement. For some, it was a matter of pay; for 
others, the poor conditions of their accommodation; for others yet, dissatisfac- 
tion with the terms or conditions of their employment. Other evidence points to 
the mostly fluid nature of this transnational community that could not be held 
to long-term commitments in the country (with some notable exceptions).'7° 
This was most obvious with the outbreak of the 1908 revolution in Turkey, 
which in the case of several prominent Ottomans in Kabul like Ali Fehmi Bey 
and Mehmed Fazl: Effendi, was reason enough to cut their stay short in Afghan- 
istan. The unexpected opportunity to return home likely proved too tempting 
to resist, especially given several of the Ottomans in Kabul had been living in 
exile from Hamidian repression to begin with. 

Other cases of Turks departing Afghanistan and returning to Ottoman lands 
present a different set of reasons. At least one Ottoman subject became seriously 
ill, as Porte records describing his departure from Kabul and prolonged treat- 
ment in Istanbul’s Haydarpasa hospital indicate.!?” Some signaled a desire to stay 
if these conditions were remedied; others, perhaps for ideological reasons or 
simply out of homesickness, were bent on returning to Ottoman domains irre- 
spective of the benefits of staying in Kabul. Given the dramatic events that had 
taken place back home in their absence, and the political nature of their exile, a 
considerable number if not most of the returning Ottoman exiles likely fall into 


this category. 
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Still, for some of the Turks in Kabul the watershed events in the Ottoman 
Empire were insufficient to dislodge them from their newfound employment in 
Kabul. Among the latter was Mahmud Sami, who displayed no intention of 
leaving Afghanistan. As we will see later, contrary to premature British assess- 
ments that Turkish influence in Kabul was one the wane, Ottoman inroads into 
Afghanistan not only continued but expanded through World War I and into 
the early 1920s. 

‘The degree of unanimity among Ottoman and Indian Pan-Islamic activists 
in Kabul must also not be overstated. Disagreements emerged between members 
of different groups of Muslim foreigners in Afghanistan, in particular between 
Turks and Indians, over policy decisions and directions of reform. British In- 
dian records describe a growing rift between the different factions in the Kabul 
court. For example, a secret Foreign Department file from February 1909 re- 
veals how the British sought out, but indeed also found, tensions between Turks 
and Indian Muslim expatriates in Kabul to exploit. The report, discussing in- 
formation supplied by the British agent at Kabul in reply to questions put by the 
Intelligence Branch regarding affairs in Afghanistan, reveal how some British 
officials were indeed looking for such fault lines between Turks and Indian 
Muslims.!78 

If rivalries between the Ottomans and Indians in Kabul were brewing under 
the surface of their collaborative projects, the British had less to worry about 
than some of the Raj’s more incendiary reports on Pan-Islamic “fanatics” gath- 
ering in Kabul warned. British reports also suggest that far from Kabul’s being 
a Pan-Islamic utopia, Turks and Indians alike brought their own cultural, pro- 
fessional, and political associations with them, associations that could not be 
separated from the forms of expertise they offered to the Kabul court. While 
sharing a common religion in Islam, even the latter was subject to different in- 
terpretations and perspectives, as well as methods and priorities for pursuing 
goals and imparting advice by the Ottoman and Indian members of Habib 
Allah’s court. Sometimes, Turks were preferred over Indians for reasons of po- 
litical association. For example, Turkish journalist Mehmed Fazl1 was once re- 
ported to have said that “the Moslem representative of the Indian Government 
at Kabul is distrusted by the Afghans where a Turk is trusted.”!”? 

Watchful for brewing tensions between Turks, Afghans, and Indian Mus- 
lims in Kabul, British agents continued to report on growing strains, especially 
between select Ottoman and Afghan officers, from as early as 1909 until the eve 


of World War I. Such observations included those made in 1910 by a British 
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informant on the alleged decline of Ottoman Pan-Islamic activity in Kabul, 
and in the mounting rivalry between Afghan general Nadir Khan and the 
Ottoman officers in particular. “Turkish officers at Kabul had not succeeded in 
exercising any great influence in the Durbar, or with the public,” states the re- 
port, though this is likely an exaggeration.'° At times, such communications 
sought to explain Nadir Khan’s preference for Indian Muslim military instruc- 
tors over the Turks. “The Afghan military officers were jealous of them,” com- 
mented the above report on Ottoman officers in the amir’s service, “and the 
city people would not communicate freely with them owing to their western 
manners.”3! 

While “Western manners” were purportedly a source of division and tension 
according to some British intelligence sources, another report, dispatched to 
Delhi from the British Indian Frontier Branch in 1911, cites some of the Turks’ 
own frustrations with conditions of their employment. As the diary of the British 


agent at Kabul reported on March 12, 1911: 


The Turk employés of the Afghan Government are apparently not satisfied with 
their lot here. They complain of inadequacy of pay and no promotion. Three 
of them—Yakub Beg, Jalaluddin Beg, and Asif Beg, who joined in 1909 recently 
returned to their country being disgusted of the inactive life they were leading 
here, as no work was given them. Mahmud Sami finds General Muhammad 
Nadir Khan a rival too formidable to match and may have also gone away but 
for the Muin-al-Saltanat who takes up his cause. Abbas Beg, the Drill Instructor, 
openly complains of the treatment he receives. Hasan Hilmi, an old man and 


past work, is the only one who has assumed an air of dignified quiet.'* 


The above passage gives us a glimpse into some of the more contentious 
circumstances surrounding the Ottoman officer corps in Kabul. Notably, the 
reporter brings up Nadir Khan as a “formidable” rival within the Afghan mili- 
tary establishment. 

It is also important to recognize at this juncture that not all Ottoman sub- 
jects were even accepted into Afghanistan to begin with. For example, a routine 
log from the North-West Frontier Province colonial office dated April 9, 1910, 
reports, “Elhadj Elseid Hassan Tahsin Baba Bektachi of Constantinople, 
who is said to have been formerly a Colonel in the Turkish Army, arrived at 
Peshawar on 6th April 1910, en route to Kabul.” The following entry, corre- 
sponding to April 23, 1910, updates the log by noting that Habib Allah had re- 
jected the said Ottoman subject’s request to enter Afghan territory. The dejected 
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applicant, according to the same source, subsequently departed Peshawar and 
returned to Istanbul.!*4 In this manner, it cannot be said that an unrestricted 
corridor of access existed between Istanbul and Kabul at this time, whether for 
Ottoman officers or lay subjects seeking employment. As the above source indi- 
cates, first of all, it was necessary for the said individual to receive permission 
from the Afghan amir for entry into Afghanistan. Second, such petitions could 
be denied, as was the case with this particular Ottoman subject. 

Other reports, again from British Indian archives, describe Ottoman Turks 
who had planned to migrate to Afghanistan but ultimately did not reach their 
destination owing to insufficient funds or other logistical roadblocks. In one ex- 
treme case, a disgruntled Ottoman subject went so far as to file a lawsuit in a 
British court against Habib Allah under these very circumstances. A secret For- 
eign Department file from April 1910 reports of a letter from the amir about a 
claim brought against the Afghan government by a certain Siileyman Midhat, 
a Turkish electrical engineer. The amir of Afghanistan, in his response of 
March 23 of the same year, rejected the claim that pay was due to Midhat, noting 
that he never even came to Afghanistan in the first place: “It is not the rule of any 
Government that a person should be given a salary without being engaged or doing 
any service,” the amir curtly replied.!*° The story was likely to be far more com- 
plicated than this, and thus far we have not heard Midhat’s side of the story. What 
we can glean from this incident, however, is that plans did not always unfold 
smoothly for Ottoman subjects seeking employment in Afghanistan. “No doubt,” 
said the British ambassador, “Suleiman Midhat has not been well treated.”!°° 

Meanwhile, in India British officials were likely pleased to learn of such dis- 
putes within the “Pan-Islamic” community in Kabul. Some commented on the 
advantages offered by increasing discord between the Turks and Afghans: “The 
more Turks who are treated in this shabby manner,” one official optimistically 
noted on reviewing said Siileyman Midhat’s case, “the less likely will others be to 


volunteer for service in Afghanistan.”!” 


In this fashion, British intelligence re- 
ports on Afghan palace politics during the reign of Habib Allah provide glimpses 
of a brewing rivalry between the Ottoman and Indian actors in the country, 


the two major foreign Muslim currents in the Kabul court.'38 


Kabul on the Eve of the Great War 


This chapter has trained its gaze on a pair of foreign Muslim communities gath- 
ering in the Kabul court during the reign of Habib Allah—Ottoman Turks 
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from the west and Indian Muslims from the east. But it should not be forgotten 
that throughout this period another group of itinerants continued to shuttle in 
and out of the country’s frontier in much greater numbers: Afghans themselves. 
During the “Iron Amirate” of ‘Abd al-Rahman, Afghans continued to study and 
teach at Muslim institutions of learning in India, including at the Dar al-‘Ulum 
in Deoband. In addition to Afghan exiles such as General Nadir Khan and the 
Musahiban family returning from British India, other less prominent Afghans 
who had studied in India also returned to serve in Kabul and in provincial gov- 
ernors’ courts. ‘Ali Ahmad Khan, who was said to be a favored protégé of Prince 
Nasr Allah Khan, was educated at Murree, India. To this more well-known 
group must be added bordercrossers of unknown or obscure lineage, such as Nur 
Ahmad Khan, who is described in British intelligence records as an “Indian 
mawlawi” (a teacher of Islamic theology, ethics, or law). The latter received a 
bachelor’s degree from Aligarh and subsequently found employment in the 
Habibiye, but it is hardly clear if he was an Indian Pakhtun, an Afghan expat 
returning from study abroad, or another kind of “Indo-Afghan” with one foot 
in each country.'’? What we can be sure of is that the aforementioned individ- 
uals fall into the important category of Afghans and Indians who returned to 
or arrived in Afghanistan at this time, while being connected to three Indian 
Muslims institutions in particular: the Dar al-‘'Ulum madrasa at Deoband, the 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, and Islamia College in La- 
hore. Each of these institutions also trained Afghan-born students, who returned 
to Afghanistan with varying levels of expertise following their studies, including 
in the highly sought-after professions of law, administration, and education. 
When it comes to Indian influence in Afghanistan during Habib Allah’s 
reign, it is also important to look beyond the Kabul court and remember the 
ongoing, everyday social and economic linkages embodied in Afghan and In- 
dian merchants, students, and pilgrims, but also political activists, militants, and 
criminal or smuggling networks in the frontier zones between Jalalabad and 
Peshawar, and between Kandahar and Quetta, in particular. British foreign, 
political, and frontier department records contain reams of dossiers about 
the problems posed by Afghan tribes—especially but not exclusively Pashtuns 
and Baluchis—on both sides of the Durand Line. Raj communications with 
Habib Allah complain of the incessant danger of raids and “intrigues” launched 
by fugitives seeking refuge one side of the border for crimes committed on the 
other side, including the notorious Haji ‘Abd al-Raziq of Waziristan.“ The latter’s 


alleged subversive activities were underscored by the fact that India and Afghan- 
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istan probably shared the world’s most porous border, thinly dividing long- 
standing ties of kinship, religion, and trade that connected families, tribes, and 
mercantile networks across both states. 

We have focused on the activities and influence of Ottoman and Indian ex- 
patriates in Afghanistan, but this is not to suggest that the amir exclusively 
looked either to British India or to the Ottoman Empire. There were other po- 
tential models, too. “[I]n devising plans for the amelioration of the condition of 
his country and in making changes in the administration,” noted one British 
informant in 1907, for example, “the Amir keeps constantly before his mind the 
example of Japan.”"" It is also possible that Young Afghan and Muslim mod- 
ernist publications in Kabul like Mahmud Tarzi’s Siraj al-Akhbar—which 
praised administrative and technological progress in industrialized countries of 
the East and global South more broadly—had a latent impact on the amir, in 
spite of his repression of their constitutionalist activities. Even closer to home, 
and in almost any historical period, it would be odd to discuss the role of foreign 
influences in Afghanistan without considering the glaring case of the country’s 
immediate neighbor to the east, Iran. Sharing a common language in Persian, 
and even sharing earlier Safavid and Afsharid Iranian rule in Khorasan, Herat, 
and Kandahar, much more remains to be learned about the extent and nature of 
ties between the Tehran and Kabul courts at this time. But expectations do not 
always yield historical evidence, of which there is surprisingly little to show for 
Iranian participation in Habib Allah’s state-building efforts. Some may pre- 
sume that sectarian differences played a “natural” role in preventing episodes 
of substantial Iranian-Afghan collaboration or Qajar-Muhammadzai entente 
at this time. Afghans, and especially Pashtuns, were overwhelmingly Sunni, in 
contrast to Shi‘i-majority Iran. More important, Habib Allah’s father, ‘Abd 
al-Rahman, notoriously persecuted the Shi'i Hazaras of central Afghanistan, 
and Afghan accounts of prior Safavid and Afsharid rule over Kandahar and 
Herat are hardly sympathetic. Still, it is more likely that political differences— 
such as lingering Afghan (and of course, British) suspicion of Russian influence 
in the Qajar court, or earlier Perso-Afghan contestations and clashes in Sistan, 
for example—were dispositive in obstructing stronger ties between the Per- 
sianate sovereigns. At the end of the day, in spite of Habib Allah’s respect for 
industrialized countries of the East like Japan, and despite Afghanistan’s 
geographic and cultural proximity to Iran, no two states provided the actual 
personnel and professional networks to Afghanistan at this time as did the Ot- 


toman Empire and British India. 
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Inspired by what he had seen in India and disappointed by the state of af- 
fairs in his own realm, Habib Allah embarked on a series of revamped reform 
projects that included new power plants, textile factories, roads and government 
buildings (especially in Kabul, Paghman, and Jalalabad), a government printing 
press and translation bureau, a new postal system, and the country’s first public 
health administration. Beyond new infrastructure, Habib Allah expanded the 
basic administrative, educational, and military institution-building programs 
launched by his father. Afghanistan was divided into six administrative prov- 
inces: Kabul, Kandahar, Herat, Farah, Afghan Turkistan, and Badakhshan. 
Habib Allah personally delegated governors responsible for the administration 
of each. In 1907 he appointed a vice-regent who reported directly to him. Provin- 
cial governors held administrative and judicial powers. However, judgments 
issuing death sentences were still required to pass through the amir. After admin- 
istration, Habib Allah also set about organizing the army, continuing a program 
his father, ‘Abd al-Rahman, had initiated. In all of these reforms, Ottoman and 
Indian subjects played a significant role. 

Most prominent of the amir’s reforms were the Harbiye and Habibiye, staffed 
primarily by Ottoman and Indian Muslim teachers respectively. Kabul’s Har- 
biye was modeled on similar institutions established in the Ottoman Empire 
during the Hamidian era, and, fittingly, an Ottoman Arab colonel of Baghdad 
was the driving force behind this Ottoman “transplant” in Afghanistan. On the 
civilian education side, after considerable improvements in recruiting teachers 
and organizing its curriculum in the years to follow at the amir’s behest, largely 
under the directorship of the Indian physician Dr. Abdul Ghani Khan, the 
Habibiye eventually met Habib Allah’s goal of providing homegrown adminis- 
trative cadres for the government. A foreign visitor to the school at the height of 
World War I observed that the all-male student body received instruction in an 
impressive range of languages, including Persian, Pashto, Urdu, Turkish, and 
English. The campus library served as Afghanistan’s first public library. Among 
the college’s first teachers, the majority were Indian Muslims or Afghans educated 
in India, who thereby established an educational system that from the beginning 
followed the British Indian model of education. After World War I, however, 
Turkish teachers began arriving in Afghanistan in greater numbers, bringing a 
hybrid late Ottoman-French model that was later reported to have predominated 
during Aman Allah’s reign. 

Pioneering as these institutions were, behind the scenes there were indica- 


tions Habib Allah was becoming a victim of his own success at the Habibiye. 
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Among the unintended consequences of Habibiye’s growth was that it became 
a breeding ground for Young Afghan and constitutionalist dissent. Even 
Dr. Abdul Ghani, the Punjabi migrant to Kabul personally appointed by Habib 
Allah as the school’s director, was accused of coordinating opposition against 
the amir.'“ Still, historiographical emphasis on the antimonarchical and revo- 
lutionary liberalism of some of the Young Afghans and constitutionalists in 
Kabul has overlooked the fact that most Ottomans and Indians in Kabul worked 
in the amir’s service, absolute monarch though he was. 

We began this chapter with Habib Allah’s succession to the “Iron Amir” ‘Abd 
al-Rahman, the smoothest transition of power in Afghanistan’s history. Em- 
bedded in this transition is also a story of Muslim dynasts establishing the le- 
gitimacy of their hereditary line within a bounded territory while claiming to 
rule in the name of Islam and the Afghan nation. Though Habib Allah proudly 
articulated a vision of governance committed to upholding the shari‘a, and 
conscientiously recruited Muslim experts to staff a variety of administrative and 
military positions, his state-building project was not a campaign for greater ter- 
ritorial conquest or an attempt to establish a caliphate. To the contrary, Habib 
Allah reduced tensions with the British and upheld treaties delimiting Afghan 
territory. As with his father, Habib Allah continued to recognize Abdiilhamid 
IV’s claims to the office of the caliphate, and, after the Second Ottoman Consti- 
tutional revolution, the Young Turk-appointed Mehmed V Regad (r. 1909-1918). 
At the same time, for Habib Allah the notion of being a just king spoke not to 
representative or parliamentary politics but to traditional, paternalistic no- 
tions of Muslim monarchy and social contract theory over a delimited terri- 
tory. That is to say, in exchange for obedience from his subjects, the amir swore 
to preserve Afghanistan’s autonomy, strengthen Afghanistan’s defenses against 
foreign aggression, respect religious authorities, personally administer justice if 
and when necessary, and abide by the limits of the shari‘a. He was reluctant to 
consider any dramatic changes to the political system of his amirate beyond 
that, and if Habib Allah’s actions toward the Young Afghans reveal anything, 
it is that he feared the constitutional revolutions that transpired in Persia and 
Turkey at this time more than he supported them. 

Most Ottomans who came to Afghanistan during the Habib Allah era arrived 
after the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907, which coincided with the amir’s 
intensified desire for international recognition and autonomy. By 1908, in 
contrast to earlier reports of isolated travelers from the Ottoman domains to 


Afghanistan, the British Agency at Kabul was describing a “community” of 
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Turks in Kabul." Here, Habib Allah asserted the semisovereignty of his ami- 
rate by tiptoeing around British treaties that stipulated no independent foreign 
relations with outside powers. By recruiting individual Turkish and Arab experts 
from the Ottoman Empire, as well as from Indian Muslim educational institu- 
tions, the amir was able to launch a series of administrative, military, educa- 
tional, and infrastructure projects intended to strengthen the Afghan state. As 
a result, the amir was able to push a gradualist reform program amid a host of 
competing tensions: fulfilling the domestic demands of /s/amiyat, or upholding 
“Islamic-ness” in a Muslim-majority country, and meeting international stan- 
dards of “civilization” expected of free states, all the while abiding by formal 
treaty obligations with the British. 

From the Ottoman Empire to Qajar Iran, the legitimacy of Muslim king- 
ship as an ideology of governance became more challenging in an era of secret 
societies and increasingly assertive publics. With Young Turks and Young 
Afghans in Kabul, Afghanistan was no exception. But by the eve of World War I, 
unlike his counterparts in the Ottoman Turkish and Qajar Persian domains, 
Habib Allah had successfully contained dissident activity against his absolutist 
rule. As we turn to the tumultuous events of World War I and the impact that 
war had on the amir’s reign, as well as on the “interislamic” connections be- 
tween the Ottoman Empire, Afghanistan, and India, we have already seen how 
spaces for exchange and debate within a framework of upholding the shari‘a and 
a politically conservative model of Muslim kingship was emerging in Afghani- 
stan under ‘Abd al-Rahman and Habib Allah. Of course, several other profoundly 
transformative events in the broader regional and global context relevant to our 
story took place, from the Persian and Russian constitutional revolutions in 
1905-1906 (and in the Ottoman Empire in 1908), to Japan’s military victory 
over Russia in 1905.!4° The former constitutional developments unleashed a wave 
of nationalistic enthusiasm for more participatory governance and pressured 
Habib Allah to reform his absolutist rule into a constitutional monarchy. Japan’s 
military victory over Russia did inspire Habib Allah to join forces with Young 
Afghans to build a more robust military and thwart European colonial expan- 
sion, but he obdurately resisted substantial constitutional reform.!” 

The individualized nature of Ottoman and Indian migration to Afghanistan 
at this time was a loophole in the complicated legal status of Afghanistan as a 
self governing British protectorate. Agreements signed by ‘Abd al-Rahman and 
Habib Allah prevented Kabul from conducting independent foreign relations, 


but, following its 1877 mission to Kabul, the Ottoman government increasingly 
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saw it within their prerogative to conduct free relations with fellow Muslim mon- 
archs and their subjects, even when the latter were vassals of the British 
Crown—on paper, at least. That the Ottomans ignored the Raj’s absolute con- 
trol over Afghanistan’s foreign affairs is evident in the British Foreign Office’s 
internal deliberations. A late nineteenth-century memorandum from Sir William 
White, ambassador at Constantinople, to the prime minister in London, “British 
Protection to Afghan Subjects in Turkey,” for example, reveals how the highest 
echelons of Britain’s empire brisked for confrontation with the Ottomans in 
regard to Afghans—ever a mobile and elusive group. As White correctly pre- 
dicted in his 1890 communiqué to Lord Salisbury, Abdiilhamid II was eager to 
strike back at European capitulations concerning the protections of Christians in 
the Ottoman domains and would likely respond in kind with his own version of 


Muslim protégés—in the British Empire: 


Under the present Sultan, the Ottoman authorities have made it a point to dis- 
pute to the utmost the foreign nationality of Mussalmans domiciled in Turkey; 
they have persistently denied to France the protection of Muhammadan natives 
of Algeria residing here, and the representations of the French Embassy have 
hitherto proved unavailable to secure the right of protection. Our own rights 
as regards Indian Mussalmans have also occasionally been disputed, though 
ostensibly for other reasons, and we must therefore be prepared for opposition 


regarding Afghans.“ 


And oppose they did. Beginning in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
the Hamidian government forcefully campaigned for its own extraterritorial 
privileges—not by overpowering military or economic might but through a series 
of legal and diplomatic protests the Porte lodged with the British Crown con- 
cerning Afghans and Indian Muslims.! As the Raj’s legal department insisted 
on its dominion over subjects it ruled directly, like Indian Muslims, as well as its 
vassal states like Afghanistan, the Porte responded in kind with its own novel 
juridical interpretations, reminding all parties concerned that Afghans were 
under the religious authority of the Ottoman sultan and caliph of Islam, not 
the British Crown.!° 

Such jurisdictional tussles spiraled into the 1900s and in spite of the 1908— 
1909 regime change in Istanbul, Anglo-Ottoman contestations over Afghans 
continued through the Second Constitutional Era and Committee for Union 


and Progress rule. At the heart of these disputes was not simply an imperial 
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contest over citizenship papers, property rights, and international prestige, but 
a more subtle rivalry over the loyalties and bodies of human beings who did not 
easily fall into either Ottoman or British imperial frameworks of subjecthood 
and sovereignty.’! Ultimately, this Anglo-Ottoman “cold war” over Afghans would 
culminate in a struggle to control Afghanistan itself, when a devastating war 


engulfed both empires in the summer and autumn of 1914. 


THREE 


Exit Great Game, Enter 
Great War 


Afghanistan and the Ottoman Empire 
during World War I 


ON APRIL 2, 1914, a South African real estate agent of Indian descent by the 
name of Habib Motan composed a letter to the Ottoman Imperial Consulate 
in Johannesburg. Motan stated he had received a communiqué from a trusted 
associate in Afghanistan, a certain notable by the name of Shaykh ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-Hanafi al-Qadiri, who claimed he was able to muster the support of 
five hundred thousand warriors in support of an Ottoman annexation of Af 
ghanistan. “He writes to me,” wrote Motan in a synopsis of al-Qadiri’s letter 
dispatched through Indian couriers, “that the chiefs and olimas of his country, 
on account of the troubles amongst them and having no strong flag over them 
desire from their heart to be under the glorious flag of the Ottoman Empire to 
show their devotion, attachment, and sincerity to their Caliph, Commander of the 
Believers.” According to ‘Abd al-Qadir, Afghanistan was ripe for the arrival of 
an Ottoman delegation that could help incorporate the landlocked territory 
into a stronger alliance, if not unification, with the Sublime Porte.' It did not 
take long before Motan’s letter was in the hands of the grand vizier himself, 
Said Halim Pasha, in Istanbul. In transnational correspondence involving at least 
five languages and three continents, the exchanges between Motan, Shaykh 
‘Abd al-Qadir, and Halim Pasha illustrate the extent of Indo-Ottoman connec- 
tions on the eve of Ottoman entry into World War I. 
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Were the Afghan shaykh’s estimates accurate? Was the letter genuine, and 
did a “Shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Hanafi al-Qadiri” even exist? Or was the letter 
a British ruse to test the Porte’s commitment to respect London’s sphere of 
influence in Afghanistan? We may never know the full extent of the letter’s au- 
thenticity, or its actual impact at the Porte. The Ottoman reply to the letter, ad- 
dressed to Motan and composed in French, expressed gratitude and enthusiasm 
on paper but was ultimately noncommittal. Although Motan’s letter does not 
seem to have produced an immediate reaction at the Porte, it was read and kept 
in mind for future projects. That Afghanistan was on the Ottoman government's 
radar in the early stages of World War I is confirmed by a Porte memorandum 
of December 5, 1914. Hardly a month after the Sublime Porte’s entry into the 
conflict on the side of the Central Powers, an Ottoman foreign ministry memo- 
randum described the locations of Afghan military forces, noting their proximity 
to the border with Peshawar and the Punjab. The document also described the 
state of Afghanistan’s postal services, sure to be relevant for a jointly communi- 
cated surprise attack on British forces from Afghanistan. As British intelligence 
in the frontier zone themselves discovered as early as 1909, Istanbul had already 
devised a regular means of communication with agents in Kabul via local cou- 
riers and the amir’s postmaster at Peshawar and Karachi, right under the watch 
of Raj officials.’ 

It was also not lost on officials at the Sublime Porte in the late spring of 1914 
that there was a groundswell of support for the Ottomans in Afghanistan, and 
Motan’s letter was nothing new in that regard. Many recalled the memorable 
statement attributed to the amir of Afghanistan in 1907, in words read before 
one of the first sessions of parliament after the Young Turk revolution of 1908: 
“Afghanistan is the Ottoman Empire’s younger brother and right arm in the 
struggles of the East!” With these bold words Amir Habib Allah Khan had 
received the first Ottoman delegation to arrive in his court. Not to be outdone, 
the response of the Turkish delegation was no less sanguine at the time: “All 
Ottomans are nourished by sincere concern and warm feelings for Afghani- 
stan,” proclaimed Ali Fehmi Bey, the designated spokesman for the group. “It 
is this sincere feeling and love which propelled us to work in union with our 
Afghan brothers, and to make this Islamic land a second home for us helpless 
servants,” the Turkish official had proceeded to explain in his introductory ad- 
dress to the Kabul court. 

‘The above exchange took place in 1907, however, a year of relative calm and 


accord between major European powers, including Britain, France, Russia, and 
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the Ottoman Empire. The same year witnessed the Second Hague Conference, 
a historic agreement furthering international protocols on the laws of war and 
peaceful resolution of conflicts. Even more remarkable, on August 31, 1907, bitter 
imperial rivals London and St. Petersburg signed a landmark entente in the 
Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907, seemingly putting to rest over a century of 
imperial competition between the British and Russian empires in Persia, Afghan- 
istan, and Tibet. Significant as that agreement was for temporarily allaying 
Anglo-Russian rivalry in Asia, that it was concluded without the amir’s approval 
incensed Habib Allah (and his Qajar Iranian counterpart, who was also not party 
to the agreement’s stipulations concerning Persia). This disappointment moved 
Habib Allah to accelerate his state-building program by turning to the Ottoman 
Empire for experts and other forms of assistance. From the early 1900s to the 
eve of World War I, Ottoman experts traveled to Kabul to work in a variety of 
professional fields, strengthening political ties between the two Muslim-majority 
states in the process. 

Significant as the 1907 convention was for temporarily allaying Anglo-Russian 
rivalry in Asia, what replaced the Great Game in Asia over the next decade would 
far exceed anything either power had seen in terms of cost to life, limb, and 
property. Between midsummer and autumn of 1914, a tinderbox assortment 
of military alliances stretching from Sarajevo to St. Petersburg and Berlin to 
Baghdad cast all the major powers of Europe—including Ottoman Turkey— 
into a global war of catastrophic proportions. 

On August 1, the officially neutral Sublime Porte was poised for a fateful de- 
cision concerning its position in the Great War, internally fraught as Ottoman 
officials were as to which alliance was in Turkey’s best interest. A day earlier, Tsar 
Nicholas II of Russia had ordered his forces to prepare for war with Germany as 
the latter brandished its mechanized army toward its eastern borders. On 
August 2, Ottoman Minister of War Ismail Enver Pasha (1881-1922) signed a 
secret defensive pact with the German ambassador in Istanbul, in effect com- 
mitting the Sublime Porte to entering the Great War on the side of the kaiser. 
Though Enver’s overtures to Berlin were staunchly opposed by several key 
Ottoman leaders—including the Ottoman Prime Minister Said Halim, who 
preferred neutrality and was outraged at Enver’s overstepping his authority— 
ultimately it was the war minister and de facto commander of the Ottoman 
armed forces who succeeded in convincing powerful Committee for Union and 
Progress (CUP) party insiders to side with Germany. Chief among Enver’s allies 
were Ottoman Minister of the Navy Ahmed Cemal Pasha (1872—1922) and 
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Minister of the Interior Mehmed Talat Pasha (1874-1921), forming the unionist 
triumvirate that would shape Ottoman policy by diktat for the duration of 
the war? 

On October 27 the Sublime Porte officially entered World War I. Bolstered 
by a fatwa from the sheikh iil-Islam, Sultan Mehmed Resad declared a jihad 
against Britain and its allies, and with it the Ottoman Empire’s formal entry into 
the Great War.° If ever there was an opportunity for the Afghan amir to prove 
his fealty to the Ottoman sultanate, that time had come. 


oOo —— 


FROM THE TIME Ottoman Turks began arriving in Kabul in the early 1900s 
to the outbreak of World War I in the summer of 1914, domestic affairs within 
Afghanistan and the Ottoman Empire had taken a dramatic turn. After three 
decades in power, in July 1908 Abdiilhamid II was overthrown by a constitu- 
tional revolution that installed a titular caliph in the palace, reinstating the 
Ottoman Constitution of 1876 and paving the way for parliamentary elections. 
These elections energized political parties in major cities of the empire, cities that 
included a broad swath of Turks, Arabs, and Christian and Jewish minorities, 
who formed or newly revived political parties along religious, ethnic, and lin- 
guistic lines.’ The Young Turk revolution and Second Ottoman Constitutional 
Era proved to be short-lived, however. In 1913, disgruntled with continued 
Ottoman territorial losses and fragmentation within the empire, an elite cadre 
of officers in the influential CUP launched a successful coup d’état, installing 
the unionist triumvirate of Enver, Cemal, and Talat Pashas. Formally upholding 
the Ottoman constitutional monarchy, in practice the three pashas exercised 
virtually supreme power over all major decisions impacting the empire’s domestic 
and foreign policies, including one of colossal proportions beginning in the late 
summer of 1914.8 

While the Young Turk constitutional revolution was under way in the Ot 
toman domains in 1908-1909, in Afghanistan Habib Allah was cracking down 
on an alleged Young Afghan conspiracy to overthrow his own absolutist rule 
and replace it with a constitutional monarchy. By the end of 1909, with several 
of the accused executed—and many more imprisoned, including one of Habib 
Allah’s closest advisors and the Indian director of the Habibiye college, Dr. Abdul 
Ghani Khan—the Afghan amir had thwarted any apparent threats to his rule, 
real or imagined.? Before long, a sense of normalcy seemed to return to the Kabul 


court. 
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This, too, proved to be misleading. When a motorcade assassination in the 
Balkans and its aftermath spiraled out of control, leading to the outbreak of 
World War I, Habib Allah found himself caught between two opposing forces 
more powerful than he could manage: on the one hand, the Ottoman sultan and 
caliph of the world’s Muslims; on the other, the British Raj, Afghanistan’s 
patron state since the 1893 Durand Agreement. Even though Habib Allah had 
earlier declared formal neutrality, it was uncertain how he and the Afghans 
would respond to a war that joined the historic nemeses of Britain and Russia 
against the Ottoman Empire—with the Kabul court caught in between. 

Initially Habib Allah played his cards agilely, gesturing friendship to both 
Ottoman and British envoys and preserving Afghanistan’s neutrality.'? Matters 
soon became more grave for Habib Allah, however, when successive waves of 
Indian revolutionaries began congregating in Kabul to organize support for the 
Ottoman jihad. The arrival of these revolutionaries led to a wave of Pan-Islamic 
fervor in Afghanistan, and even a provisional Indian nationalist government 
based in Kabul. Meanwhile, both British and Russian agents stationed in 
Afghanistan and the Indo-Afghan frontier began to suspect Kabul was rapidly 
becoming a conduit for an explosive combination of antiroyalist rebels, pro- 
Ottoman Pan-Islamic activists, and Bolshevik revolutionaries from North 
Africa to Japan. As a complicated system of alliances had turned Europe upside 
down, the strategic juncture of the Pamir, Karakoram, and Hindu Kush moun- 
tain ranges remained, in the words of British explorer Thomas Edward Gordon 
“the roof of the world”—with Afghanistan poised on top of it." 

Less than a decade after Habib Allah had welcomed returning Afghan exiles 
and foreign advisors to his kingdom, especially from the Ottoman Empire and 
British India, Kabul would become a pivotal meeting ground for disparate Pan- 
Islamic networks active during World War I. Among the latter were Ottoman 
military officers, Afghan nationalists, and Deobandi clerics from India, resulting 
in visions for a Pan-Islamic entente far more ambitious than those provoked by 
the 1857 Indian Rebellion or Sultan Abdiilhamid I in earlier decades. The most 
dramatic expression of Pan-Islamic convergence in Afghanistan during World 
War I took place in the fall of 1915, when an Ottoman-German mission from 
the west and the Indian Muslim Silk Letters revolutionary plot from the east 
sought to join forces in the Afghan capital and organize a combined invasion of 
India. At the heart of both groups’ plans was a shared goal of convincing Habib 
Allah to join the Central Powers, invade India, and oust the British from the 


subcontinent. 
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Because he saw only utopian visions that offered few material advantages or 
relief for Afghanistan’s domestic problems, and because he was still observing 
his status as a protectorate of the British Empire, Habib Allah balked at these 
invitations. While the joint Ottoman-German mission and the Silk Letters con- 
spiracy have been extensively treated by World War I scholars, especially mili- 
tary historians, what has not been given adequate attention are the deeper roots 
and lasting legacies of this mission for Afghanistan and its relations with the 


Ottoman Empire and British India. 


Ottoman Pan-Islamism before the Great War 


Sublime Porte records in the decade leading to World War I document a number 
of high-profile exchanges between Ottomans, Afghans, and Indian Muslims.! 
Following in the path of Afghan exiles returning to Kabul from the Ottoman 
Empire and India at the turn of the century, these Ottoman and Indian subjects 
were attracted to travel to Afghanistan by Habib Allah’s cautiously liberalizing 
policies. For Ottoman travelers to Afghanistan at this time like Ali Fehmi, 
Mahmud Sami, and Dr. Izzet, the principal route to Kabul was still through 
India. As Russia tightly controlled much of Afghanistan’s northern borders, as 
well as the eastern frontier with Iran, this meant passing through British ports of 
entry, usually at Bombay, before crossing overland through the Indian hinter- 
land to Kabul via Peshawar and the Khyber Pass (see Map 2). 

Still, Ottoman statecraft concerning Afghanistan in the early twentieth 
century refused to cede the strategic and internally autonomous territory to 
British suzerainty or consider it a carte blanche for British dominance. Symbol- 
izing the close association Afghanistan retained in the Sublime Porte’s imagi- 
nation of a greater Turkistan region in Central Asia are Ottoman maps of the 
period. In spite of Afghan and Ottoman territories not being contiguous, Ot- 
toman cartographers often presented Afghanistan within an orbit of Turkic Cen- 
tral Asia, with only the western extremities of India shown. One example is a 
new and more detailed map of Afghanistan in Ottoman Turkish dating to 1914 
or 1915. The map includes Iran, Afghanistan, and Baluchistan as separate coun- 
tries—and the only countries included in map’s titlke—while hardly a sliver of 
the British Raj is visible (see Figure 3.1).!° The latter speaks to a distinct reading 


of regional imperial frameworks—the early twentieth-century version of area 
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FIGURE 3.1. Ottoman map of Iran, Afghanistan, and Baluchistan, 1914/1915. Prime 
Ministry Ottoman Archives, Istanbul, Turkey (HRT.o18). 


studies—and the association of Afghanistan with its western and northern 
neighbors to the exclusion of British India. 

Raj officials were not nearly as receptive to such alternative readings of Afghan- 
istan in the regional balance of power and imperial imagination. In contrast to 
Ottoman maps gazing on Kabul from the west, British Indian cartographers in 
Calcutta, Simla, Delhi, and other locales east of the Durand Line emphasized 
the unitary territorial integrity of the subcontinent under British rule, and as a 
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result tended to distance Afghanistan from its northern and western neighbors 
on maps to accentuate the amirate’s falling within a British zone of influence. 

There was, of course, much more than a mapmaking contest at play here. 
During Habib Allah’s reign, the British continued to monitor (and document) 
signs of perceived Pan-Islamic activity between Ottoman subjects, Indian Mus- 
lims, and Afghans. But they were not the only ones watching crossborder traffic 
shuttling in and out of Afghanistan in the early 1900s. A 1904 memorandum 
from Abdiilhamid I1’s foreign intelligence bureau for India and Afghanistan, 
for example, reported on the arrival in Afghanistan, purportedly for trade, of 
British delegations.“ Transcontinental reports from Kabul to Istanbul such as 
these demonstrated that the Porte had significantly enhanced its intelligence 
gathering in Afghanistan from the prior decade. Ottoman foreign ministry rec- 
ords from the early 1900s to the eve of World War I indicate the sultan’s agents 
abroad continued to collect information on the conditions of Muslim popula- 
tions in the British Empire and tsarist Russia, the two states who would end up 
being the Porte’s chief adversaries in the Great War. 

Ottoman foreign ministry records for the period also indicate the Porte strove 
to keep abreast of Muslim sentiment in India and Afghanistan, as reflected in 
repositories of articles collected from foreign newspapers on stirrings of Muslim 
unrest in India, Afghanistan, and Turkic Central Asia.” By highlighting the 
increasing frequency of Indo-Ottoman delegations and secret missions in both 
directions, these documents partly vindicate British concerns that such ac- 
tivities were not simply isolated incidents of the Hamidian regime’s agents but 
rather a nexus of grassroots and institutions relations cultivated between Otto- 
mans and Indian Muslims since Ahmed Hulusi’s arrival in Bombay over a 
quarter century earlier. They also highlight how both the Ottoman and British 
empires were anxious to link their domains to populations and markets at the 
strategic gateway to India and Central Asia. 

The growth of popular linkages to the Ottoman Empire from the late nine- 
teenth century on is amply displayed in the role of public fundraising cam- 
paigns for pro-Ottoman causes in India and Afghanistan. The primary vehicle 
for Indian Muslim and Afghan participation in raising funds for Ottoman re- 
lief causes at this time was the Ottoman Red Crescent Society (Hilal-i Ahmer). 
The society was founded in 1868 as an affiliate of the International Conference 
of National Aid Societies for the Nursing of the War Wounded of 1867 (later, 
the International Committee for the Red Cross). It had its roots in multilat- 


eral relief efforts launched during the Crimean War (1853-1856), and grew 
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liberally over the course of subsequent international conflicts involving the 
Ottoman Empire, from the Russo-Ottoman War (1877-1878) to the Balkan Wars 
(1912-1913). During World War I, the Red Crescent Society was a major vehicle 
for coordinating collaborative Ottoman humanitarian and fundraising projects 
with Muslims (and indeed, many non-Muslims) across the region. 

Such contributions indicate that for many Indian Muslims and Afghans, pro- 
Ottoman stances were not simply sentimental displays of religious solidarity, but 
were institutionalized through concrete exchanges of financial support. Reams 
of receipts in the Red Crescent Society’s archive in Ankara attest to hundreds of 
fundraiser and donor meetings in India’s major cities, including Delhi and Cal- 
cutta, as well as in Afghanistan and Indian Muslim diaspora communities, from 
the first decade of the twentieth century until the dissolution of the empire.!° 

Still, Pan-Islam’s role as an asset of Ottoman foreign policy at this time must 
not be overstated. As a political force, Pan-Islamic networks in Asia were still 
too diffuse, still bereft of a lightning-rod cause—such as an existential threat to 
the Ottoman Empire and caliphate—to constitute a direct threat to British rule 
in India or Russian domination in Turkistan. This would begin to change, 


however, during a succession of punishing wars in the early 1910s. 


Catalyzing Crises: The Libyan and Balkan Wars, 1911-1913 


In September 1911, Italy invaded the Ottoman province of Tripolitania, renaming 
the latter Libia after the ancient Latin name for northwest Africa. The anne- 
xation by a second-tier colonial power of territory the Ottomans had held since 
the sixteenth century sent shockwaves throughout the empire, and Muslim 
populaces under British rule from Egypt to India protested. Beyond letters and 
petitions, Muslims of major Indian cities like Calcutta organized public demon- 
strations and protests in support of the Ottomans, constituting some of the 
earliest displays of mass Muslim politics under British rule in the twentieth 
century.” Others chose to express their outrage in ink. An October 1911 petition 
by Muhammad Ali Khan Kazilbash, president of the Lahore Musulmans As- 
sociation, to the British foreign secretary in London, beseeched their “beloved 
Emperor” and “greatest musulman monarch” to exercise his “transcendent 
British influence” and “thwart [the] unprovoked aggression of Italy.” Couching 


his appeal in a language of entreaty and loyalty, an Indian Muslim barrister, 
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Mirayab Khan, similarly wrote the British foreign minister decrying Italy’s inva- 
sion and occupation of Tripolitania, describing it as an unjust act of aggression 
“condemned by Musalmans who pray King’s immediate intervention.”' 

Such pro-Ottoman activities were not forgotten by the Porte, and were given 
special attention by Turkish consular staff in the subcontinent. A 1913 memo- 
randum from the Ottoman foreign ministry, for example, acknowledges the 
role of the Calcutta-based a/-Hilal magazine in “protecting the nobility and honor 
of Islam.” Here, there was little doubt the periodical’s defense of the Ottoman 
Empire was being recognized as much as its efforts to thwart missionary attacks 
on the religion.” 

Meanwhile, British officials continued to monitor the movements and ac- 
tivities of Ottoman subjects traveling between India and Afghanistan. Records 
from the India Office and the British Indian Foreign Department provide 
evidence of increasing contacts between the Ottoman authorities in Istanbul, 
Damascus, and Baghdad and Indian Muslim subjects, as well as the Afghan 
government in Kabul. Even more, they spoke to British misgivings about such 
contacts. A January 1912 memorandum from the British minister at Constanti- 
nople, Sir E. Grey Bart, revealed the Crown’s growing unease over crossborder 
movements that exploited Pan-Islamic sentiments from Afghanistan to Libya 


to the benefit of the Ottoman government: 


[O]n the subject of the state of feeling prevailing in Afghanistan with regard 
to the Turco-Italian war, it may be of interest to you to know that reports have 
recently reached me from a secret native source here . . . that certain quarters 
in Constantinople, presumable Young Turkish, are sending emissaries to Af 
ghanistan with a view to making trouble among the Afridi and Rukzai tribes, 
with the support, if possible, of the Amir . . . The object is said to be to induce 
England in this way to take up a favourable attitude towards Turkey in her 


present difficulties.”° 


British officials relied on unnamed and obscure sources for intelligence, so 
taken in isolation any single report does not present prima facie evidence of pur- 
ported Pan-Islamic activity, but it does reveal British apprehensions. Taken as a 
whole, the hundreds of similar reports penned during the war by the India Office 
and government of India are unlikely to have all been fabricated. Other documents 


speak to the different kinds of material support Afghan and Indian Muslims 
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offered the Ottomans. Among them were financial donations for the relief of 
wounded Ottoman soldiers and subjects, which continued and apparently in- 
creased during the Libyan and Balkan conflicts.”! 

Most alarming to British officials, however, was evidence that Indian Muslim 
and Afghan opposition to Italy’s aggression in Ottoman territory was not lim- 
ited to the discursive or financial field. In June 1912, a British Indian intelligence 
memorandum reported that a contingent of Afghan warriors had traveled. to 
the Ottoman domains in order to help repel Italy’s invasion of Tripolitania.”” 
Even in cases where the volunteers’ militancy was not directed against the British, 
but a rival colonial power in Africa, the rapid and covert movement of armed 
Afghans shuttling between the British and Ottoman empires was a source of 
concern for British administrators. 

This was especially the case with Indian and Afghan volunteers who traveled 
to the North African war front to join Turkish lines. While the Sublime Porte 
did not represent an enemy state to the British Empire at this time, Pan-Islamic 
militancy constituted a red line for British officials, especially those already sus- 
picious of foreign intrigue on the Afghan frontier. It was the possibility of such 
formations spiraling out of control that seems to have especially troubled British 
officials, from Constantinople to Calcutta.” Reports of Afghan and Indian vol- 
unteers continued to surface in the heat of the Libyan and Balkan wars. On 
October 19, 1912, British Vice-Consul Hough at Jaffa wrote to British Consul 
McGregor at Jerusalem concerning seventy-three Afghans having left for Libya 
as volunteers for the Ottoman war: “These Afghans are largely of British Indian 
nationality,” the British vice-consul noted, “but only a small proportion of them 
are registered in this Vice-Consulate.” Even more disturbing to the official was 
that at least one of the Afghans, Muhammad Jan, had originally been carrying 
British papers, but had become “an Ottoman subject just before leaving.””4 

With the onset of the Italo-Ottoman war in Libya (1911-1912) and the Balkan 
Crisis, British fears of Turkish activity in India and Afghanistan were reaching 
unprecedented levels. Amid escalating Muslim resentment over what was 
seen as London’s acquiescence vis-a-vis the Italian invasion of Tripoli, the 
war in Libya witnessed an increasing number of Indian Muslims and Afghans 
volunteering for the Ottoman war effort. With the increased dangers came 
new opportunities for the Ottomans, then, including an enhanced ability to 
tap into Muslim disgruntlement in Asia and launch increasingly radical political 
projects under the banner of Pan-Islamic unity and support for the caliphate. The 


Libyan conflict had also generated some of the first instances of Ottoman guer- 
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rilla warfare using irregular Arab auxiliaries against Italian forces, including 
units led by Enver and Mustafa Kemal Pashas themselves, in a strategy both 
military leaders would later use in their Central Asian and Anatolian campaigns 
respectively. 

Disconcerting as these developments were for British colonial administrations 
in Asia and Africa, fears of Afghan and Indian subjects constituting an external 
pool of Ottoman reserves in the heart of Britain’s most valuable colony would 
only intensify. Soon, London and Calcutta faced a far greater problem than 
scattered Indian and Afghan volunteers attempting to travel under the British 
radar to Ottoman war fronts. Escalating tensions between the Ottomans and 
European powers during the Balkan Wars (1912-1913) represented a new chapter 
in regional Pan-Islamic politics, especially in India and Afghanistan, but they 
would pale in comparison to the calamities and dilemmas of World War I. Un- 
like the Libyan and Balkan conflicts, the scourge of war had now officially pitted 
the Ottoman Empire against the British Empire, with Afghans and Indian Mus- 


lims caught in between. 


Between Caliph and Crown: Indian Muslims during the Great War 


There is little evidence to suggest that Indian Muslims, from the outset, viewed 
Britain’s entry into World War I negatively. To the contrary, London’s declara- 
tion of war witnessed a general outpouring of pro-Crown sentiment among India’s 
urban populations, including several outspoken Indian Muslim anjumans.” 
Early enthusiasm on the part of many Indian Muslims contrasted with the gov- 
ernment of India’s initial fears of a potential increase in subversive activities 
directed against the Raj. 

Indians across regions and religions, Muslims included, provided far more 
than moral support to the Crown during the war, including a ready source of men, 
rations, and supplies for an imperial army in a global conflict. The Indian army 
fought in every major theater of combat operations during World War I— 
Europe, Africa, and the Middle East. Among the ranks were Hindus, Sikhs, 
and Muslims, with no small number being drawn from the so-called martial 
races of Pathans, Baluchis, and Punjabis. In all, roughly one million Indian sol- 
diers and laborers served in these regions, with the Indian government and 
princely states supplying large amounts of foodstuffs, cash, and ammunition 


to the British war effort. Official figures suggest that nearly sixty-five thousand 
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Indian soldiers were killed and at least as many wounded in combat 
operations.7¢ 

Several Indian Muslim anjumans were also anxious to proclaim unflinching 
loyalty to the Crown when Britain entered the war. Take, for example, a No- 
vember 1914 declaration of the Muhammadans of Ajmer, a local anjuman based 
in the city of India’s most renowned sufi saint, Shaykh Mu‘in al-Din Chishti 
(1141-1236). Seeking to allay government concerns, the association was at pains 
to express its untarnished allegiance to the British Indian government, issuing 


the following resolution: 


This meeting of the Muhammadans of Ajmer as subjects of His Majesty the 
King Emperor dutifully assures His Excellency the viceroy that the outbreak 
of the war would not make the slightest difference in the proved loyalty of the 
Muhammadans of this place and the Musalmans of Ajmer who have spent their 
lives and their forefathers before them under the benign shadow of the British 


Government would remain as faithful as they have been hitherto.” 


The Ajmer anjuman was certainly not alone in issuing such strongly worded 
pro-British statements. Similar resolutions and town-hall meetings asserting 
the faithfulness of Indian Muslims as British subjects occurred throughout 
India, especially between late 1914 and early 1915.78 Not to be outdone, at the 
November 6, 1914, general meeting of the Muslim Literary Union at Shimoga, 
a certain Abdul Zahir lectured in Urdu to the theme of “War and Blessings of 
British Rule in India.” Describing His Majesty’s rule as “a reign of peace, tran- 
quility and religious liberty,” Zahir contrasted the Crown’s tolerance with earlier 
reigns of “terror” by foreign invaders, singling out the Mongol chieftain Hu- 
lagu Khan (1218-1265) and Afsharid Persian king Nadir Shah (1698-1747) in 
particular for censure. Lamenting the Mongol invasion of Khorasan and the 
eighteenth-century Iranian king’s pillage of Delhi, Zahir characterized British 
authority in the subcontinent as benign, noting that in spite of a dreadful con- 
flagration raging in Europe, “the Peace of India is least disturbed and the brunt 
of War is little felt,” all being the result “of the able British rule in India.” 
Others chose to express their devotion in poetry. On November 7, 1914, Abdul 
Jalil Fiassi infused the pro-British atmosphere at a meeting of the Mussulman 
Community of Closepet (Shamserabad/ Ramanagara) with a few choice lines 


from Tennyson: 
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Self-reverence, sel& knowledge, sel&control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
Yet not for power (power of herself 

Would come uncall’d for) but to live by law, 
Acting the law we live by without fear; 

And, because right is right, to follow right 


Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.*° 


Resolutions and declarations of fealty such as that of the aforesaid Muham- 
madan associations at Ajmer, Shimoga, and Closepet assumed particular sig- 
nificance in light of fifth-column suspicions cast upon Indian Muslims during 
the war. For British colonial administrators from Cairo to Calcutta, the Pan- 
Islamic Question could not have been more marked when the Sublime Porte 
issued a proclamation of seismic proportions on November 14, 1914. Bolstered 
by a fatwa from Ottoman sheikh iil-Islam Hayri Effendi, Sultan Mehmed V 
Resad declared a martial jihad against Britain and its allies, and with it the Ot- 
toman Empire’s formal entry into the Great War. Soon afterwards the procla- 
mation was translated into Arabic and dispatched to scores of Muslim-majority 
locales across Asia and Africa, including India and Afghanistan (see Figure 3.2).°! 

As an initially secular nationalist conflict and interimperial tussle in Europe 
assumed new religious hues, British apprehensions concerning its Muslim subjects 
escalated to virtual paranoia, while stoking new anxieties for ordinary Indian 
Muslims themselves. As subjects of the British Empire’s most populous and 
wealthiest colony, and representing the largest Muslim subject population in the 
world (numbering some seventy million), Indian Muslims found themselves at the 
crossroads of a new imperial struggle between Istanbul and London, now with 
heavier stakes than ever before.*” To be sure, as a heterogeneous constellation of 
communities dispersed throughout the subcontinent, there was no monolithic In- 
dian Muslim attitude with regard to questions of loyalty and allegiance to the 
British Crown or Ottoman sultan-caliph—during the Great War, or at any other 
time. But such nuances were often lost on a British colonial administration at war. 

The loyalist declarations of several local Muslim anjumans notwithstanding, 
the British Raj was more aware than anyone that it was now going to war with the 
Ottoman caliph and sultan of the greatest Muslim power in the world, all the 
while governing the world’s largest Muslim population in history. Just as some 


Indian Muslim anjumans were declaring their devotion to the British Crown, 
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FIGURE 3.2. Ottoman World War I proclamation sent to Muslims of Africa, Asia, and 
Europe; Istanbul, November 23, 1914. Prime Ministry Ottoman Archives, Istanbul, Turkey 
(I.DUIT 1/28). 


others had materially supported the Ottomans since the Russo-Ottoman War of 
1877.°> Beyond the caliphate question was the foreboding prospect of quelling 
an explosion of domestic unrest should British forces break through Ottoman 
lines and officially occupy Islam’s holiest cities—in Hejaz, Jerusalem, and Iraq— 


as many Muslims across the region and irrespective of sect feared. From Egypt 
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to India, as the stakes of public opinion among the British Empire’s Muslim 
subjects only grew in importance, many British officials realized such sentiments 
could only be ignored at their peril. 

For these reasons in May of 1915 the British Indian War Department took it 
upon themselves to draft an official statement for the viceroy to make in special 
regard to His Majesty’s Indian Muslim subjects. “A Proclamation Issued Re- 
specting the Holy Places of Arabia Including the Holy Shrines of Mesopotamia 
and the Port of Jeddah” included the following carefully worded assurances in- 
tended for Muslims across the British Empire, but especially India: 


PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENT. In view of the outbreak of war between Great 
Britain and Turkey, which to the regret of Great Britain has been brought about 
by the ill-advised, unprovoked and deliberate action of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, His Excellency the Viceroy is authorised by His Majesty’s Government 
to make the following public announcement in regard to the Holy Places of 
Arabia including the Holy Shrines of Mesopotamia and the port of Jeddah, in 
order that there may be no misunderstanding on the part of His Majesty’s most 
loyal Moslem subjects as to the attitude of His Majesty’s Government in this 
war in which no question of a religious character is involved. These Holy Places 
and Jeddah will be immune from attack or molestation by the British Navy 
and Military Forces so long as there is no interference with pilgrims from India 
to the Holy Places and Shrines in question. At the request of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment the Governments of France and Russia have been given them similar 


assurances.>4 


The above announcement was translated into Urdu and prepared for distri- 
bution across Indian cities and towns known to have large Muslim populations. 
In sum, it is not surprising that British authorities in India felt the need to respond 
to growing malaise among their Muslim population during World War I, es- 
pecially after the Ottomans entered the conflict and pitched battles between the 
Porte and Crown’s forces were underway. It is also not surprising that the British 
Empire exploited—indeed, actively cultivated—proclamations as that of the 
aforesaid Muslim associations in India to shore up the Crown’s authority among 
potentially conflicted populations. For propaganda purposes, copies of the In- 
dian Muslim loyalist resolutions were reprinted by British authorities, trans- 
lated into regional vernaculars, and then advertised in the newspapers of major 


cities with significant Muslim concentrations, including Agra, Allahabad, 
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Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Kanpur, Lahore, Lucknow, and Madras.*? As Indian 
Muslim and Afghan loyalty became increasingly important, however, London 
realized this was not enough. With the aid of seasoned Raj officials in India, 
the British Empire sought to enhance its strategy vis-a-vis its global Muslim sub- 
jects by amplifying the voices of Muslim princes and rulers who had sided with 
the British Crown. 


Britain and Its Muslim Princely States 


Keen to prevent the spread of pro-Ottoman sentiment and activism in Indian 
territory, some British officials believed a more proactive campaign was needed 
than soliciting ad hoc pledges of loyalty from Muslim anjumans. Sir Stuart 
Mitford Fraser (1864-1963), British resident at Hyderabad during World War I, 
knew the danger of Muslim rulers of semiautonomous Indian princely states 
such as the Nizam of Hyderabad or Begum of Bhopal throwing in their lot 
or even expressing sympathy with the Ottomans. Bearing this in mind, Fraser 
proposed preemptive measures to court Muslim princely rulers to the British 
cause. He offered the following advice on utilizing the most prominent Muslim 
princely state and strategic asset the Indian government had at its disposal, the 


Nizam al-Mulk of Hyderabad: 


[T]he Nizam should at once publicly and in unmistakable terms declare that 
single-eyed loyalty to the British Government, to the exclusion of all further 
sympathy with the Sultan, is the paramount duty of every Muhammadan in 
India. And I have no doubt that His Highness would act upon the Resident's 
suggestion that he should stand forth as the leader and spokesman of Muham- 


madan India in the matter.*® 


Sir Fraser was not alone in his proposal; in the months that followed, the In- 
dian government’s wartime correspondence with Muslim maharajas revealed 
the Raj had embraced the strategy. It sought to capitalize on its strategic relations 
with the rulers of Muslim princely states by soliciting declarations of loyalty 
that were then publicized across the subcontinent. Declassified British records 
from World War I reveal high-level correspondence between Raj officials and 
Muslim maharajas, nawabs, and other semiautonomous notables, with the 
goal of encouraging pro-British sentiment among India’s Muslim populations. 


Among them were the Nizam of Hyderabad and Begum of Bhopal, two of the 
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most prominent and respected Muslim princely states in the Indian subconti- 
nent. One particularly revealing dossier, “Declarations of Loyalty by the Leading 
Musalman Princes in India on the Outbreak of War with Turkey,” reveals the 
extent to which Muslim maharajas and the British Indian government collabo- 
rated in curbing pro-Ottoman support on the subcontinent.*” The dossier also 
reveals that, as a preemptive measure, said contacts commenced before the 
Ottomans had formally entered the war. 

In some cases, British officials even drafted the loyalty proclamations them- 
selves. Not content with leaving the job to the Nizam himself, the British resident 
at Hyderabad described in an internal memorandum to Calcutta the benefit of 
composing the princely state ruler’s statement for him, thereby ensuring the 


Nizam’s endorsement would have the greatest effect: 


[I]t would be well if we were ready with a draft of what the Nizam should say, 
to telegraph to the Viceroy, in case Turkey declared war, since the message 
would have to be very carefully worded, as from a religious Muhammadan and 
respecter of the Sultan, who rallied his fellow religionists to the side of the King, 
not only as the benefactor of all his Indian subjects, but as the Sovereign whom 
the Koran itself requires all true followers of Islam to support. The Sultan would 
not be fighting for any religious cause, nor in defence of his country, for the allies 
had already agreed to respect his territory, but Turkey would be going out of her 
way to side with the tyrant Germany whose brutality to the weak and harmless, 


like poor Belgium, had aroused the hatred of the whole civilized world.*8 


Manufactured as the results could be in some instances, the efforts of ofh- 
cials such as the British resident at Hyderabad yielded dividends. Attesting to 
this are the stacks of Muslim “loyalty declarations” from across India in British 
Raj archives. Whether expressed in private letters, town-hall resolutions, or 
formal proclamations issued by princely state rulers favorably disposed to British 
victory in the Great War, during the course of the war the Indian government 
received declarations from Ajmer, Anekal, Bangalore, Baroda, Bharatpur, Bhopal, 
Bikaner, Challakere, Channagiri, Chitradurga, Davanagere, Honnali, Hosadurga, 
Hyderabad, Indore, Jaipur, Jhalawar, Karauli, Kashmir, Kotah, and Mysore.*” 

A closer examination of these declarations of loyalty also reveals a geographic 
dimension to collective Indian Muslim expressions of pro-British loyalty, how- 
ever. A disproportionate number of such declarations hailed from the central 
Indian provinces and from the southern coast, with particularly strong repre- 


sentation from the states of Karnataka, Rajasthan, and Gujarat. Declarations 
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by prominent Indian Muslim leaders and associations of Greater Delhi and the 
northern Indian province of Uttar Pradesh (UP), however, are noticeably lacking. 
As the last bastion of Mughal sovereignty and home to some of the most active 
Muslim anjumans in India, UP also boasted India’s leading Muslim educational 
and political institutions, including the Dar al-"'Ulum seminary at Deoband, 
the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, and later, the Central 
Khilafat Committee at Lucknow. None of these institutions appears to have 
authored declarations akin to those by the local associations and princely states 
described earlier.4° What is more, as the war progressed, India’s northern prov- 
inces became a hotbed of Muslim support for the Ottomans, displayed through 
varied means of rhetorical and material assistance. Premised on the religiopo- 
litical ideal of protecting the caliphate, public awareness campaigns by Ottoman 
Pan-Islamists such as Amir Shakib Arslan (1869-1946), the Druze leader of 
Lebanon, were matched by the equally determined activities of Indian Muslim 
scholars and revolutionary activists Mahmud al-Hasan (1851-1920), Muhammad 
Mian Mansoor Ansari (1884-1946), ‘Ubayd Allah Sindhi (1872-1944), Mohammad 
Barakatullah (1854-1927), and Mohamed Ali Jauhar (1878-1931), among many 
others, who were pivotal in gathering support for the Ottoman war effort in 
India.“ 

A closer consultation of British Indian archival sources, then, reveals a more 
complex picture than a simplistic binary of loyalty and rebellion would allow 
for. Just as Raj authorities paraded declarations by Indian Muslims asserting 
complete loyalty to the British Crown, and even condemning the Porte for 
allying with Germany, other Indian Muslim alliances began to mobilize in 
more assertive ways to express fealty to the Ottoman sultan-caliph in Istanbul, 
including offering financial and material support. Among the latter, the most 
radical and ambitious of all took shape when Ottoman and German agents—in 
coordination with a cadre of Indian Muslim revolutionaries in UP, Punjab, and 
the Afghan frontier—organized a secret mission to Habib Allah’s court in the 


summer of 1915. 


The Ottoman-German Mission to Afghanistan 


Compared to its public relations campaign with the Indian Muslim princely 
states during World War I, the British Raj was not nearly as successful in courting 
the public endorsement of one particularly prominent Muslim ruler nominally 


under British suzerainty: the amir of Afghanistan. Though British officials, in- 
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cluding the resident at Kabul, repeatedly asked Habib Allah to clarify his posi- 
tion on the British war effort in the hope of securing an endorsement from him 
similar to that received from the Indian Muslim princely states, he preferred an 
official position of neutrality, and they were unable to acquire it. 

As British officials knew, Afghanistan was a protectorate of the Raj and not 
a princely state. The amir in Kabul hence retained complete sovereignty over his 
kingdom’s internal affairs, though not its foreign relations, making his wartime 
position and relationship to Britain more complex but also relatively stronger 
than the Indian princes’. British officials also knew that Afghanistan’s ties to 
the Sublime Porte had been warming ever since Mahmud Tarzi’s return to 
Kabul from Damascus, and the amir’s subsequent decision to employ Ottoman 
subjects as his advisors for a host of state-building projects. Among these projects 
was the training of a national army. That several Turks remained in the Afghan 
capital for this project even after the outbreak of the war was especially discon- 
certing to the British agent at Kabul and his superiors in Delhi and London. 

This was not a case of Raj officials succumbing to paranoia. As evidenced in 
the Ottoman foreign ministry memorandum of December 1914, Ottoman agents 
in Central Asia were already researching the size, strength, and location of Af 
ghan military forces, and were especially gauging their proximity to the border 
with British India. The report also described the state of Afghanistan’s postal 
services, information that was just as critical to a potential attack on India 
launched from Afghanistan. The timing of this report is not accidental, but 
indicates that the Ottomans were contemplating, from the earliest stage of the 
conflict, the Indo-Afghan frontier as a theater of war. As noted earlier, for the 
decade leading to 1914, the Porte was already taking stock of Muslim public 
opinion in India—via newspapers, anjuman activity, and charitable donations 
to the Ottoman Red Crescent Society—all information that could help the Porte 
assess the strength of its assets in Britain’s biggest and most valuable colony. 

To capitalize on this potentially game-changing source of Ottoman support 
at the height of World War I, in the summer of 1915 the Sublime Porte and Berlin 
launched a daring expedition to officially neutral Afghanistan. The mission’s ob- 
jective was to deliver a secret call to arms to the amir of Afghanistan from the 
Ottoman sultan and German kaiser. In a powerful alliance between Berlin, Is- 
tanbul, and Kabul, all three states would combine forces in a surprise attack on 
British India, where they would be welcomed as liberators by a population in 
revolt, or so the plan envisioned. 

World War I historians would be hard-pressed to find a more ambitious and 


potentially table-turning mission. If successful, the mission to Afghanistan 
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would open an entirely new front against Britain, and by extension Russia, in 
one strike. Only Afghanistan, after all, formed a soft underbelly of the Porte’s 
two main nemeses in the war. Opening a new battle front in South or Central 
Asia would achieve a series of strategic objectives for the Ottomans, bogging 
down Allied forces far from the main theater of war in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean, adding tens of thousands of Afghan and Indian auxiliaries to the armies 
of the Central Powers, disrupting the military and economic supply routes of 
London’s most populous and most valuable colony to the rest of Britain’s em- 
pire, and relieving besieged Ottoman forces in eastern Anatolia and Mesopo- 
tamia. Most ambitious of all, should the aforesaid aims of the mission be met 
and the combined Central Powers defeat the Indian army, the Ottoman Empire 
would have in effect created a contiguous land bridge from Istanbul to Delhi, as 
British forces in Persia and Iraq would in all likelihood be diverted to a life-or- 
death struggle for the British Empire in India.44 By the same logic, should the 
tsar’s army be diverted eastward from its pitched battles with Ottoman forces in 
Anatolia to Central Asia, inflaming the Turkic and Muslim-majority regions 
of Bukhara and Fergana Valley in support of the sultan, the results would be 
calamitous for St. Petersburg’s control of the steppe. 

Tantalizing as these strategic goals were for the Porte and Berlin, a crucial 
piece of the operation has not been addressed: What would Afghanistan get out 
of the deal? Coreligionist sentiments and popular support for the Ottoman 
sultan-caliph aside, by turning the tide of the war in the Central Powers’ favor, 
a successful German-Ottoman-Afghan alliance in Asia could deal a catastrophic 
defeat against Kabul’s two greatest threats and perpetrators of Great Game im- 
perialism in Afghanistan—the British and Russians—in one blow. With these 
grand objectives in mind, in the summer of 1915 the delegation set out for the 
Afghan capital. 

As if the 1915 Ottoman-German mission was not ambitious enough in its 
goals, standing in the way of the covert expedition were some formidable logis- 
tical obstacles. Just to reach Kabul and deliver the invitation to Habib Allah, 
Ottoman and German emissaries had to pass undetected through enemy lines 
in Iran—the least fortified route to Afghanistan, yet still occupied by Russia in 
the north and Britain in the southeast. To evade surveillance and capture in 
enemy-controlled Persia, the expedition was divided into German and Turkish 
contingents, each contingent often further splitting into even smaller parties. 

Relative to other episodes of Afghan history in the early twentieth century, 


the 1915 mission to Kabul has been the subject of considerable scholarly atten- 
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tion, particularly of the military history genre.” The expedition was indeed sig- 
nificant to the country’s modern history for a number of reasons, including 
Germany’s first diplomatic contact with Kabul. It therefore dealt another set- 
back to British attempts to maintain a monopoly over Afghan foreign relations. 
The mission to Kabul is most commonly remembered in Western historiography 
as the Niedermayer-Hentig Expedition—so named after Oskar von Niedermayer 
and Werner Otto von Hentig, the German army officers who led the contin- 
gent from Berlin.“° This designation is emblematic of scholarship on the bina- 
tional mission to Afghanistan, scholarship that has tended to characterize the 
Turks as passive secondary actors, in effect tagging along with their German 
organizers to provide the operation with a veneer of Muslim credentials. Over- 
looking decades of earlier contact and exchange among Ottomans, Afghans, and 
Indians—from the Porte’s first diplomatic mission to Kabul in 1877 through the 
Hamidian and Young Turk eras—the overarching narrative has been one of the 
Turks being duped into a German-engineered jihad. 

More broadly, until recently, World War I historians have tended to present 
Turkish participation in the Great War either as a gradual culmination of bur- 
geoning German influence in the Ottoman army—seen in the hiring of German 
military trainers and the building of the Berlin—-Baghdad railway during the 
Hamidian period, for example—or as the kaiser’s unbridled manipulation of 
Turkey’s unionist leadership in the months leading to war. According to both 
British and German sources, a handful of German wartime officers—General 
Liman von Sanders (head of the German military mission to the Ottoman Em- 
pire), Rear Admiral Wilhelm Souchon (commander of the Ottoman Navy), 
and Vice Admiral Guido von Usedom (inspector general of the Ottoman Coastal 
Defense)—were the lead actors in a drama in which the Porte played only a sup- 
porting role.” 

Restoring agency to Ottoman officers and their Muslim allies in Asia before 
and during the war, recent scholarship by historians utilizing Turkish and Ar- 
abic sources presents a more complex picture of Istanbul and Berlin’s alliance 
than Eurocentric frameworks often admit.** Similarly, a closer examination of 
declassified records from Ottoman, Indian, and Afghan archives sheds light 
on the varied roles played by Porte officials, as well as by Indian Muslim revolu- 
tionaries and their Afghan interlocutors, not only in organizing the expedition 
to Kabul but also in laying the foundation for a continuation and transfor- 
mation of Indo-Ottoman Pan-Islamism in Afghanistan well after the armistice 


was signed. 
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From the beginning, Ottoman sources reveal a picture that is more complex 
than a one-dimensional perspective of the mission to Afghanistan would allow. 
Starting with the name, a more fitting designation would be the Kazim- 
Niedermayer expedition—highlighting the Turkish role in the mission by 
remembering both the primary Ottoman and German commanders, Kazim 
Bey and Oskar von Niedermayer respectively, who led it. Real-time correspon- 
dence from Porte officials in Istanbul to Ottoman officers en route to Kabul also 
reveals substantial internal differences between the Turks and the Germans 
during the mission. Early German decisions to recruit their own Muslim agents 
for the mission were not in unison or even coordination with the Porte, some 
Ottoman officers complained. 

For example, in the late autumn and early winter of 1914, the German goy- 
ernment had already initiated efforts to recruit prominent officers for a mission 
to Afghanistan, including independently contacting key figures in the CUP’s 
military and civil branches. Their first choice for the selection was the com- 
mander and former governor of Basra, Siileyman Sefik Pasha, along with the 
Ottoman parliamentary representative from Aydin, Abdullah Effendi.” In 
spite of Sefik Pasha’s glowing military record, Ottoman internal records reveal 
some unease among Porte officials whether he was the best choice for leading 
the Turkish contingent, apparently out of concerns for his physical health. As it 
happened, Sefik returned from his mission to Afghanistan in September 1915 
early, weeks before the Ottoman delegation even reached Kabul.*° Subsequent 
Ottoman archival records reveal Sefik Pasa’s condition worsening, compelling 
him to travel to Vienna and Berlin for medical treatment.” Incidents such as 
these reflected frustration among Ottoman officialdom that their German 
counterparts were overly aggressive and domineering in their early efforts to 
organize the mission. Based on Ottoman reservations with Sefik Pasha’s appoint- 
ment from the earliest stages, it also appears the German officers’ mission went 
over the heads of the relevant Ottoman authorities in making important deci- 
sions. This issue would surface frequently between the Porte and Berlin during 
their fateful World War I alliance. 

Partially owing to such differences, but also for strategic purposes, the mis- 
sion split along national lines, with German and Ottoman contingents taking 
separate routes through Mesopotamia and Iran, culminating with an intended 
rendezvous in Kabul.” The Turkish party eventually chose the able Ottoman 
naval commander Hiiseyin Rauf Bey (1881-1964) to head its expedition, though 
for tactical reasons he had to be replaced by Mehmed Kazim Bey while the 
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Turkish contingent was passing through Iran. Ottoman records also disclose that 
the Porte footed the bill for their own delegation to Kabul, including individual 
stipends and salaries for its members.*? As mentioned, the German party was 
led by Werner Otto von Hentig (1886-1984), a diplomatic officer stationed in Iran, 
and Captain Oskar von Niedermayer (1885-1948), a multilingual Islamicist and 
intelligence officer for the German army. They were joined by Wilhelm “Wass- 
muss of Persia” (1880-1931), who was both Berlin’s ambassador to Shiraz and also a 
seasoned master spy—a German counterpart to Britain’s T. E. Lawrence. 

As both parties proceeded through eastern Syria to enemy-controlled terri- 
tory in Iran via Aleppo and Baghdad, there were also several shifts in personnel.” 
After Hiiseyin Rauf Bey was sidelined by combat in western Iran, Kazim Bey 
took over as head of the Ottoman contingent, with Turkish diplomat Mehmed 
Ubeydullah Izmirli Effendi and officer Nedim Bey also playing leading roles. 
In another notable development revealed by Porte sources, according to a letter 
from the Ottoman consulate in Kirmanshah, the delegation was soon joined by 
Indian Muslims who were serving in British consulates in Persia but had crossed 
sides to join the Turks.” In total the Ottoman contingent numbered about 
twenty-five persons; Captain Niedermeyer’s German group comprised roughly 
the same number.”° 

From the outset, it was obvious that intricate tactical and logistical consid- 
erations would be involved should the delegation reach the geostrategically cen- 
tral Afghanistan, nestled as it was between occupied Iran, Russian-controlled 
Central Asia, and British India. In order to reach Kabul, surrounded as it was 
by British and Russian enemy lines, it was decided Persia provided the most di- 
rect route and the least resistance. Still, for the Ottomans and Germans this 
was a journey fraught with peril. Iran remained an Anglo-Russian sphere of in- 
fluence, was a key supply chain for the triple entente, and was occupied by both 
British and Russian imperial armies. As such, an elaborate array of schemes was 
designed for the strategic objective of evading British and Russian surveillance 
across the Iranian plateau and vast desert basin of eastern Persia. This included 
at least three separate Ottoman contingents, each departing from different 
starting points—led by Ubeydullah Izmirli Effendi, Nedim Bey, and Rauf Bey, 
respectively. By splitting forces into multiple smaller units, the mission aimed 
to evade detection and maximize the chances of at least one contingent’s making 
it to Kabul.*” 

‘The strategy appears to have paid off. By early July, British agents in India 


and Persia had discovered the broad contours of the mission and made plans to 
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intercept it. Soon thereafter London authorized the British secretary of state for 
India to counteract German activities in Persia by tracking and engaging the 
delegation and preventing both Germans and Ottomans from entering Afghan- 
istan.® Yet, Ottoman archives describe the successful movement of Turkish 
and German contingents through Ottoman-controlled Syria and Mesopotamia 
before adopting separate paths through enemy-controlled Iran, so far unde- 
tected.’ They also reveal the concocting of an elaborate, and ultimately suc- 
cessful, ruse: at least one of the three Turkish contingents—the party led by 
Ubeydullah izmirli—served as a decoy, misleading British authorities in Persia 
as to the whereabouts of the German contingent, which proceeded toward the 
Iranian-Afghan border uncaptured.® In spite of a tumultuous early start, dis- 
agreements with their Turkish counterparts, and various shifts in personnel en 
route, the kaiser’s delegation reached Kabul in August 1915, roughly five weeks 
after the first contingents had departed. As for the “real” Ottoman contingent, 
their entry into Afghanistan was delayed because they were engaged by the 
enemy near Kirmanshah. As a result, the Turks reached Kabul on October 7, 
1915, after a daring dash through Iran’s eastern provinces.“! 

According to most accounts, both delegations were warmly received by Habib 
Allah in the Afghan capital.°? Hayri Bey, an Ottoman captain and military in- 
structor in Kabul training the Afghan troops, gathered the Turks living in Kabul 
to give the arriving delegation a rousing military salute and parade. With the 
aim of persuading Habib Allah to enter the war on their side, the Turks brought 
gifts of gold, an ornamental sword, a strikingly calligraphed copy of the Qur'an, 
and a ceremonial banner; the German contingent presented weapons and gold. 
An Ottoman general security directorate dossier from February 1915 contains a 
letter drafted in Arabic by the prominent Qaderi shaykh of Baghdad Sayyid 
‘Abd al-Rahman Effendi—a relative of the Kabul Harbiye instructor Mahmud 
Sami—and addressed to the amir of Afghanistan. After cordial fraternal salu- 
tations to the amir, the letter introduced the Ottoman officers and their pur- 
pose in traveling to Kabul at this perilous time.®4 Extolling the mission “for 
the glory of Islam and elevating God’s religion,” the letter also indicates that 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahman had the personal endorsement of Ottoman Fourth 
Army commander and Minister of the Navy Cemal Pasha and the Ottoman 
caliph, Sultan Mehmed V Regad. With the hand delivery of this letter to Habib 
Allah in his Kabul darbar, the expedition had met the first and fundamental 


aim of the mission. 
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Still, complex and multifaceted as the mission was, the aforesaid activities 
by agents of the sultan and kaiser constituted only half of the story of a wider 
plot to bog down the British and Russian empires in Asia. The full scope of the 
1915 mission to Afghanistan surfaces in light of the fact that as Turkish and 
German agents were busy latticing enemy lines in Persia en route to Kabul, a 
collateral plot was unfolding in Afghanistan’s eastern borders, a plot that had 


similar goals but a very different set of orchestrators. 


Enter Hindustani Revolutionaries: The 1915 Silk Letters Conspiracy 


As Ottoman and German secret agents approached Kabul from the west, passing 
undetected through the Iranian plateau, another covert operation was already 
fomenting within India and Afghanistan. The plot entailed coordinating an 
armed insurrection against British rule in India, akin to the 1857 Sepoy Rebel- 
lion, beginning with the Pashtun tribes of Waziristan and broader Indo-Afghan 
frontier before spreading to the subcontinent at large. As with the Kazim- 
Niedermayer expedition from the west, the conspiracy’s leaders in India sent 
emissaries to Kabul to persuade Habib Allah to heed the Ottoman sultan-caliph’s 
call to arms and attack the British in India. To coordinate their respective plans 
across Indian, Afghan, and Ottoman territories, clandestine letters were stitched 
into silk handkerchiefs concealed in the baggage of travelers. Unbeknownst to 
British port authorities, Indian couriers were thus able to shuttle between the 
frontier and Kabul, and as far as Baghdad, Hejaz, and Istanbul, with valuable 
communications for Ottoman, German, and Afghan counterparts to further 
the plot. 

The origins of the Silk Letters conspiracy—as the mission was later 
described—originated with a group of primarily Muslim scholars and activists 
operating out of India’s northern UP province but with robust links to local 
agents in the Punjab, the tribal belt of the northwest frontier, and Afghanistan 
itself. At the movement’s helm was the preeminent Indian Muslim scholar of 
the Dar al-‘Ulum seminary at Deoband, Shaykh al-Hind Mahmud al-Hasan. 
Also notable among the movement’s ranks was Raja Mahendra Pratap (1886-1979), 
a Marxist revolutionary and Hindu graduate of Aligarh Muslim University, whose 
presence in the movement signaled broader support among a burgeoning inde- 


pendence movement that crossed communal lines.°” 
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Initial plans for the subterfuge were assembled in the spring of 1915, just months 
after the Ottoman Empire officially entered the war. Over the course of the au- 
tumn of 1915 and into the spring of 1916, Hasan instructed two of his closest stu- 
dents at Deoband, ‘Ubayd Allah Sindhi and Mian Mansur Ansari, to travel to 
Kabul and the tribal frontier respectively to prepare the ground for the mission, 
including by soliciting fighters and arms. In the meantime, Hasan departed to 
Mecca to rendezvous with Galib Pasha, Ottoman governor of Hejaz, reaching 
the holy city on October 9, 1915. To lead armed insurrections against the British 
forces, frontier militiamen Haji Sahib Turangzai (1858-1937) and Mawlawi 
Sayf al-Rahman (1859-1949) were appointed field commanders with an opera- 
tional base at Bajaur, near the Indo-Afghan border, just east of the heavily 
forested Kunar valley in Afghanistan. 

Ansari’s orders were to mobilize the predominantly Pashtun populations in 
the North-West Frontier Province and tribal zone for a war with the British. As 
for Sindhi, a Sikh convert and graduate of the madrasa at Deoband, he was to 
be joined in Kabul by the revolutionary activists Mohammad Barakatullah and 
Raja Mahendra Pratap to promote in Afghanistan both the Ottoman war effort 
and the Free Hindustan independence movement. During the war, Sindhi be- 
came the locus of communications conveying messages between participants of 
the revolutionary plot in India and Afghanistan, but also the Ottoman and 
German domains, including the radical Indian Independence Committee in 
Berlin (Das Indische Unabhangigkeitskomitee) and broader Hindu-German 
Conspiracy (1914-1917). When all three men united in Kabul later that year, 
on December 1, 1915, they declared the first Provisional Government of India as 
a government in exile of Free Hindustan, with Pratab as president, Barakatullah 
as prime minister, and ‘Ubayd Allah as home minister. 

In the interim, Shaykh Mahmud al-Hasan’s efforts to coordinate with the Ot- 
tomans and Germans were bearing fruit; in Mecca he obtained a signed declara- 
tion from the Ottoman governor, Galib Pasha, in support of the plan. Messages 
of support were also obtained from Kaiser Wilhelm I], Ottoman war minister 
Enver Pasha, and the deposed khedive of Egypt, Abbas II Hilmi, all endorsing 
the mission to Kabul and urging the amir to seize the opportunity of a lifetime 
and move against the British in India.”” Meanwhile, Indian Muslim volunteers 
for the Ottoman war effort were already crossing the Durand Line into Afghani- 
stan in hopes of joining an Afghan declaration of war against the British. 

According to British intelligence sources in the frontier, the most dangerous 


of the Hindustani revolutionaries comprised the so-called Intriguers of Wa- 
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ziristan, a coalition of anti-British activists and their tribal confederates based 
in the North-West Frontier Province (NWFP), Waziristan, and surrounding 
tribal zone but with linkages to Punjab and northern India. Among them were 
the Bajauri party, led by ‘Abd al-Rahman of Kotki, and the Swat party, headed 
by Mawlawi Faz! Muhammad, his brother Muhammad Ayub of Battal, ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Mehtarjao of Chitral, ‘Abd al-Sattar of Teri, and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz of 
Saidu. Most dangerous of all in the eyes of Raj officials, however, was the Indian 
Military party (Jam‘iyati ‘Askari-yi Hind), a bitterly anti-British crossborder 
militia led by Mawlawi Fazl Rabbi, Ghulam Muhammad ‘Aziz, a former Muslim 
cavalry officer in the Indian army named Rukn al-Din, and Kemal al-Din, an 
Adamkhel Afridi Pashtun.”! 

In contrast to some of the more notorious Hindustani insurgents described 
above, not all of the participants in the Silk Letters conspiracy had a history of 
belligerence against the British or were monitored by Raj authorities for their 
militant activities per se. Among the latter was a fourth-year student of Lahore 
Government College and devoted pupil of “Ubayd Allah Sindhi named Zafer 
Hasan, also known as Zafar Hasan “Muhajir” and Zafar Hasan “Aybek” in In- 
dian and Turkish chronicles of the movement, respectively.’ Hailing from the 
Karnal district of Punjab, Hasan would make several trips to Afghanistan over 
the course of his lifetime, beginning as a British subject in self-imposed exile 
during World War I. Later, Zafer Hasan would adopt the Turkish surname 
“Aybek” and become a citizen of the Turkish republic following his emigration to 
Anatolia in the early 1920s. 

Zafer Hasan Aybek (1895-1989) was one of the earliest Hindustani revolu- 
tionaries to emigrate to Afghanistan at the height of the Great War, reaching 
the capital in February 1915 in the company of his teacher, ‘Ubayd Allah Sindhi. 
During his first sojourn in Kabul he served as secretary to the radical govern- 
ment in exile, the Provisional Government of India, led by Raja Pratap and 
Mohammad Barakatullah.”* Complementing his work in support of Indian inde- 
pendence and the Ottoman war effort from Afghanistan, Hasan left a remarkable 
record of his activities in Kabul during the war. Published in Urdu, Hasan’s Ap 
Biti (Autobiography) includes a personal narrative of his sojourn in Afghani- 
stan during World War I, and is one of the richest firsthand accounts of the 
Silk Letters conspiracy by an actual participant as it unfolded. The work also 
provides a sociological window into early twentieth-century Afghanistan, in- 
cluding the author’s observations on the pace of governmental reforms and 


infrastructure projects in the capital, as well as more conventional notes on the 
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geographic and ethnic makeup of the country from the perspective of an In- 
dian Muslim in Kabul.” Hasan’s memoir therefore remains an invaluable 
source of information not only about the Indian revolutionary movement and 
experience during World War I but also about Afghanistan during Habib Allah’s 
reign. 

On arriving in Kabul, Hasan estimated the city population to be seventy- 
eight thousand, which he increased to a hundred and fifty thousand when in- 
cluding all of the surrounding small settlements and villages on the outskirts of 
the city. The travel narrative includes a thick description of the city’s layout and 
its most important and frequented sites, and several vivid depictions of public 
street and market scenes, alleyways, and housing arrangements. Embedded in 
Hasan’s narrative are his own reactions as a Punjabi Muslim migrant living in 
Kabul during the Great War. These include observations which seem to have 
surprised Hasan, but also a problematic tendency to resort to British-Orientalist 
stereotypes of the Pashtuns as “noble savages” par excellence.”* 

Above all, however, Hasan took supreme interest in the state of Afghanistan’s 
military forces, economic resources, and public schooling—issues that must have 
weighed heavily on the minds of the Indian revolutionaries as they entered Kabul 
at the height of World War I. They were also the same issues being examined in 
London and the Porte. In his comments on the state of the Afghan army, Hasan 
cited discontent about conscription policies being applied in a discriminatory 
and unfair manner. He noted protests by those who alleged the king’s policies 
privileged the wealthy, as tribes and clans closely related to the amir’s family— 
the Muhammadazais, the Sadozais, the Mangals, and the Jidrans—were exempt 
from conscription.” 

Hasan appears to have been most disappointed by the state of education in 
the country. “[E]ducation and learning was not that widespread,” he lamented, 
noting that “there was not a single school of the modern kind,” save a handful 
of academies in the capital for the children of elites. As for the common masses, 
“People were taught according to the old methods of reading the Qur'an in the 
mosques.”’” Sufficient for a basic level education and literacy, Hasan noted, this 
left the role of training government bureaucrats to an ad hoc system of tutors 
whereby only the fortunate few entered the king’s service after extraordinary ef 
fort or relations to the palace. As a sign of positive developments, Hasan ini- 
tially spoke highly of Habib Allah’s plans to establish a modern education system 
in the country—most of all with the Habibiye, which the author emphasized 


was built with the assistance of Indian teachers and administrators Dr. Abdul 
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Ghani, his brother Chiragh al-Din, and Mawlawi Husayn Khan Alighari. In 
the same breath, however, the author lamented how these very talented indi- 
viduals and their Young Afghan compatriots had been accused of conspiring to 
overthrow Habib Allah and summarily imprisoned. Some were even executed 
after speedy trials.”8 

As for the purpose of his time in Kabul and the geostrategic stakes of the 
Silk Letters operation, Zafer Hasan was unambiguous about Afghanistan’s piv- 
otal role in the Free Hindustan independence movement: “In order for India to 
achieve freedom, it was necessary that Afghanistan join the war against the 
British,” he declared. By convincing Habib Allah to attack India, the Afghans 
could open a third front and cause the British forces to be divided yet again. 
Raj troops destined for the European or Middle Eastern fronts would have to 
remain in India, allowing German and Ottoman forces to more easily press the 
war against Russia. In the end, Hasan proclaimed with no lack of nostalgia, AF 
ghanistan and India could together win their freedom from the British.” 

Early on it did not appear that Hasan’s projections were so farfetched. Rather 
than dismissing the revolutionary Indian delegation when they arrived in his 
court, Habib Allah granted them an audience and, for a while, a good deal of 
room to carry out their activities unharrassed. After settling in Kabul, Hasan 
and his compatriots met with the Tarzi family, as well as with crown princes 
‘Inayat Allah and Aman Allah, and eventually with the amir himself. Some of 
these meetings proved to be fruitful to the Indian revolutionaries’ cause, espe- 
cially, as we shall subsequently see, their dealings with Prince Aman Allah. For 
now, however, Habib Allah was king and absolute monarch of the Afghans, and 
the opinion of other courtiers, no matter how influential, did not decide Kabul’s 
policy in the war. Ultimately, Hasan was disappointed with his encounter with 
the amir. Habib Allah did not reject the mission’s plans outright, and was ap- 
parently undecided, but the young student’s high hopes soon turned into a so- 
bering mistrust: “Amir Habib Allah Khan was a friend of the British and he 
took a salary from them,” Hasan wrote in his memoir. “To convince a person like 
this to enter the war against the British was virtually impossible,” he later con- 
cluded. “Even just his listening to our ideas was a concession.” ®° 

Yet, the Hindustani revolutionaries refused to give up on their mission. 
Sindhi, Barakatullah, and Pratap continued to lobby the Afghan court to their 
side, scoring some important victories. Sardar Nasr Allah, the king’s brother, was 
especially enthusiastic about the prospects of defeating the British on their own 


turf, bolstered by an unstoppable alliance between Afghan warriors renowned 
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for bravery, and Ottoman and German armies advancing behind them. As 
mentioned, he was joined by the young prince and Habib Allah’s youngest son, 
Aman Allah, whose Turcophile and anti-British attitudes were well known, 
pupil of Ottoman teachers at Kabul’s Harbiye as he was. In an enduring spirit of 
Pan-Islamic vision and a seemingly boundless notion of possibilities, the Indian 
revolutionaries and their allies in the Kabul court persisted in articulating a po- 
litical platform for a post-British India. Not content with limiting their actions 
to mere militancy, Sindhi, the scholar of Deoband, himself proposed to the 


amir a binational political transition of breathtaking scope: 


If Afghan soldiers attack the British and liberate India from their sovereignty, 
an Afghan prince could be a constitutional monarch sitting on the throne of 
Delhi. With the Amir’s approval, this prince would be Aman Allah Khan. 
Moreover, with the formation of a constitutional monarchy in Afghanistan, a 


framework for unity between India and Afghanistan could be established.* 


In light of the sheer ambition and radical nature of calls such as these, it is 
unsurprising that for some in the officially neutral Kabul court, the goals of both 
the Ottoman-German mission and the Indian Silk Letters conspiracy were 
simply so farfetched as to appear outlandish. A more considered historical per- 
spective, however, might appreciate the possibilities early twentieth-century 
transnationals such as Sindhi, Barakatullah, Pratap, and Hasan were proposing— 
and actively pursuing—during an exceptionally fluid period in the history of 
the wider region. After all, thousands of miles away and at exactly the same 
time, British and French officials were trading drafts for a new map of the Middle 
East that would redraw borders and create new sovereigns in even more radical 


ways.*? 


A Quiet and Fateful Decision 


When the Ottoman Empire formally announced it was entering World War I 
on the side of the Central Powers, Habib Allah found himself still afloat, but he 
was standing on two drifting boats. On one side was the Ottoman sultan and 
caliph of the world’s Muslims; on the other, the British Raj, Afghanistan’s 
patron since the 1893 Durand Agreement. Initially, the amir performed the role 


skillfully, assuring both the Ottomans and the British of his support. Although 
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he refused to commit troops to either power, and to provide Afghan territory 
for the passage of either side’s troops, to the chagrin of the Foreign Office in 
London the Afghan amir never produced a declaration of loyalty akin to that of 
the Indian Muslim princely states. When it became clear that the amir was un- 
willing to join forces with the Ottomans, maintaining official neutrality for the 
duration of the war, both sides came to see his posturing as double-dealing. 

Habib Allah’s situation became more precarious as a volatile mix of Ottoman 
and German officers, Free Hindustan rebels, and crossborder Pashtuns congre- 
gated in his capital and made their case to sympathetic ears in his court. What 
is more, everyone knew the decision to enter Afghanistan into the Great War 
rested with one man. By the spring of 1916, the Turks and Germans in Kabul 
realized that they would not be able to persuade the Afghan amir to join the war. 
Sympathetic to the party’s aims and wishing his coreligionists well, ultimately 
Habib Allah refused the invitation to join the Ottoman sultanate’s jihad against 
either of Afghanistan’s historic rivals, Russia or British India. As for policy makers 
in London and St. Petersburg, it appeared that the Great War had in effect 
trumped the Great Game, and the Anglo-Russian alliance held for the time being. 
It is also notable that throughout the war the amir continued to receive annual 
subsidies from the Raj in line with obligations in the Anglo-Afghan Agreement 
of 1905.°? 

Habib Allah’s decision to maintain Afghanistan’s neutrality during World 
War I reflected his diplomatic balancing skills, but also his aversion to the rad- 
ical politics of the Young Afghans. Whether in domestic or foreign affairs, Habib 
Allah preferred a gradualist approach. Kabul’s neutrality throughout the war re- 
flected the amir’s tactful combination of delay tactics, bet-hedging, and diplo- 
matic posturing as he navigated the political minefield of maintaining cordial 
relations with both the Ottoman Empire and British Raj. Declassified wartime 
correspondence from Istanbul, Delhi, and London reveals some of Habib Allah’s 
diplomatic acrobatics. As a testament to his skilled posturing, Habib Allah suc- 
ceeded in keeping both Ottoman and British parties at bay, just as both sent 
representatives to his court. On the one hand, Ottoman participation in the mis- 
sion reveals a mistaken belief that if Turkish and German emissaries could reach 
Kabul and, better yet, Central Power armies position themselves on the Afghan 
frontier, the amir would declare war against the British in India. Had the amir’s 
pro-British inclinations or even permanent neutrality been a foregone conclusion, 
the Porte would not have spared so much expense and time in launching such a 


dangerous mission. 
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On the other hand, British sources reveal that Habib Allah’s government sup- 
plied information of his interviews with Turkish and German agents to the 
Raj.*4 The latter likely played an important role in his court securing continued 
British subsidies for the duration of the war, though the Ottoman and German 
parties may not have known it. The amir’s pretexts and affectations aside, one 
bottom line did become abundantly clear to the pro-Ottoman parties congre- 
gating in Kabul: Afghanistan under Habib Allah never officially declared war 
against any state or committed government troops to any foreign combat for 
the duration of World War I. 

More than delay tactics and doublespeak, Habib Allah employed a calculated 
rhetorical strategy of defining what constituted a legally sanctioned jihad ac- 
cording to the shari'a. In particular, he conditioned the proclamation of a valid 
martial jihad on the approval of the local Muslim political authority—namely, 
himself. When the amir learned of anti-British activities breaking out among 
the frontier tribes, for example, he issued directives reminding his people that 
even war and combat were strictly controlled by Islamic law and discussed at 
length in classical treatises, a position that was certainly accurate but which he 
employed for his own purposes. “Jihad requires the approval of the king and 
people of authority,” he warned, citing the Qur’anic verses 4:59 on a lil- ‘amr, or 
“those with authority among you.” Habib Allah also stressed that should an ap- 
propriate occasion arise for religiously sanctioned combat, he would be the first 
to declare such a jihad and personally direct it. In the meantime, however, he 
sternly warned than an improperly declared and executed jihad would be an ir- 
reversible mistake with both worldly and eternal consequences. Explaining the 
role of the # /il- amr, Habib Allah argued that “without them entering the war 
against the British would be a war for worldly purposes and would not be con- 
sidered a jihad, and those who fight and die in such a war cannot attain the lofty 
station of martyrdom.”*° 

Ottoman and Indian revolutionary activity in Afghanistan notwithstanding, 
it appears the amir’s exhortations had some effect. For the duration of the war, 
there were no significant clashes between frontier tribes and British forces along 
the Durand Line. The crossborder Pan-Islamic menace many Raj officials had 
feared did not materialize. As the India Office wrote as late as 1917, Ottoman 
emissaries to the Indo-Afghan frontier were unsuccessful in stirring Pashtun 
tribes to rise up against the British.8” For many villages, nomadic communi- 
ties, and other frontier folk on both sides of the Durand Line, it seems, the Great 
War was simply not theirs to fight. 
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Meanwhile in Kabul, the amir still had to respond formally to an Ottoman 
and German delegation anxiously awaiting his reply. When it became clear that 
the amir was unwilling to commit forces to the Ottoman cause, the war party 
attempted to at least secure the right of passage for Ottoman and German 
forces to enter India via Afghan territory. The amir also refused these requests. 
Bereft of their raison d’étre in Kabul, members of the Ottoman and German 
war parties eventually departed for home. Their allies from Istanbul and Berlin 
having left empty-handed, so it seemed, the Indian volunteers also saw little 
reason to remain in the Afghan capital. For some of the Hindustani revolution- 
aries, Sindhi included, it was time to build more direct links between the Porte 
and Indian Muslims—without the Afghans as intermediaries, that is. Crossing 
back into India, however, Sindhi and his companions were arrested by British 
authorities tipped off by the Punjab branch of the Criminal Investigation De- 
partment (CID), the Indian government’s secret police. On confiscating his 
belongings, the officers discovered a cache of secret letters woven into silk hand- 
kerchiefs.*® It was not long before the entire Silk Letters conspiracy was unrav- 
eled, resulting in the arrest of over two hundred Indian scholars and activists 
from across the subcontinent.®? Unsurprisingly, some of the Indian revolution- 
aries, Zafer Hasan included, suspected the amir, or those around him, of dis- 
closing their plot to the British. As disclosed in his memoir, Hasan believed 
that this more than anything had resulted in his mentor’s arrest.” 

The crackdown culminated in Shaykh Mahmud al-Hasan’s apprehension by 
British authorities in Hejaz, together with the latter’s accompanying sup- 
porters, including the Indian ulema Husayn Ahmad Madani, Wahid Ahmad 
Fayzabadi, ‘Aziz Gul, and Hakim Sa‘id Nusrat Husayn. On February 21, 1917, 
following their transport to Cairo, Shaykh al-Hind and his companions were 
interned in Malta for three years and four months. After countrywide petitions 
and protests, Mahmud al-Hasan was finally released in June 1920. He died four 
months later, and was buried in the cemetery adjoining the Dar al-"Ulum semi- 


nary at Deoband, where he had originally studied and taught to wide acclaim. 


Amir Habib Allah, Pan-Islam, and the Burdens of Neutrality 


By the time Victorian author Rudyard Kipling popularized the term “Great 
Game” among English-reading audiences in his widely read novel Kim (1901), the 


British and Russian empires had been locked in over a century of geopolitical 
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rivalry in Afghanistan. As the southern city of Kandahar had been a battle- 
ground between the early modern Mughal and Safavid empires, so Kabul be- 
came a contested space for imperial machinations, but of a very different kind. 
Beginning with the East India Company’s dramatic expansion from Bengal to 
Peshawar in the late eighteenth century, and the Russian Empire’s southward 
campaign into the Turkic Muslim khanates of Central Asia at roughly the same 
time, Britain and Russia had been embroiled in a bitter contest over Afghani- 
stan. But between 1907 and the summer of 1914, as London and St. Petersburg 
faced a common enemy in Germany and Turkey, the Anglo-Russian Great Game 
rivalry transformed into a Great War alliance. 

Dramatic as this political shake-up was, there were several signs of continuity 
as the world headed into the Great War, including in Central Asia, where the 
British and Russians had been bitter adversaries for over a century. One source 
of this continuity was that Afghanistan remained pivotal in the contests between 
world powers, including those between the Ottoman and British empires. An- 
other was the continued vitality of the Ottoman Empire, even as it staggered 
through a controversial and internally fraught decision to enter World War I on 
the side of the Central Powers. As a reflection of the latter, in 1915 the Central 
Powers, along with local agents, concocted an elaborate plot of its own for Af- 
ghanistan, and possibly the most ambitious operation of the war. The 1915 
Ottoman-German expedition to Kabul was in fact a synthesis of two separately 
coordinated secret missions. ‘The first, the Kazim-Niedermayer expedition to 
Kabul, originated in the Ottoman Empire. The second, hitherto known in South 
Asian history as the Silk Letters conspiracy, generated along Afghanistan’s vola- 
tile eastern border with ties to radical Free Hindustan activists in the Punjab 
and Greater Delhi. Fused by the lightning bolt of World War I, both projects 
pursued the shared goal of overthrowing British rule in India and based their 
operations in Kabul. 

Like the Sublime Porte’s first mission to Afghanistan, in 1877, the purpose of 
the 1915 expedition to Kabul was to convince an Afghan amir to open a Central 
Asian war front against a bitter foe threatening the Ottomans. These parallels 
notwithstanding, several key differences are worth noting. Instead of Raj ofh- 
cials facilitating an Ottoman mission to Kabul, as in 1877, in 1915 they were 
hunting one down. In 1877, the Ottoman delegation received British backing 
so the Afghans could attack Russia; in 1915, German officials were backing the 
Ottoman mission so the Afghans could attack the British.?! But most glaring 
of all, in contrast to the first Turkish mission to Kabul, Indian Muslims played 
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a far more substantial role in the Porte’s World War I mission to Afghanistan. 
Half of the Central Powers’ war aims in Asia, after all, entailed joining forces 
with an insurrection already brewing in India via Afghanistan. Utilizing con- 
tacts in Kabul as well as in Baghdad, Istanbul, and Hejaz, Indian revolution- 
aries based at the Dar al-Ulum seminary and their local affiliates in the Punjab 
and NWFP played a key role in the ambitious scheme. Sufi orders with strong 
grassroots support in Iraq, Afghanistan, and India, especially the Naqshabandi 
and Qaderi tariqas, were instrumental in galvanizing support for the Ottomans 
even before the delegation arrived.°” Cemal Pasha’s attempt to procure a letter 
from the Baghdad Naqib Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman Effendi through Hiiseyin Rauf 
Bey, which the latter was to deliver to Habib Allah with the exhortation to join 
the Ottoman jihad, is instructive.°> Even the April 1914 letter of a South African 
attorney of Indian descent in Johannesburg put Afghanistan on the map of Porte 
officials gazing eastward, in that case months before the Ottoman Empire’s entry 
into the Great War. Together, this expansive range of networks connecting 
people and institutions from Istanbul to Greater Delhi—via Kabul—demonstrated 
the dramatic strengthening of ties between influential Ottomans, Afghans, and 
Indian Muslims from the Russo-Ottoman War of 1877 to World War I. It also 
showed how Afghanistan continued to be seen as a lucky pebble that could be 
leveraged to dislodge the mighty boulders of empire. 

Yet, the second Ottoman mission to Afghanistan was not the Pan-Islamic 
triumph its organizers so daringly sought. Though the joint Turco-German 
expedition succeeded in one of its objectives—to reach Kabul—it failed to con- 
vince the amir either to join the war or to raise an insurrection within India. 
The caliph’s grandiose Afghan army, and new Central Asian war front, never 
materialized. In the meantime, Habib Allah’s ambivalence and vacillations 
played to Britain’s favor, not the Sublime Porte’s. By opting for neutrality, Habib 
Allah had in effect kept Afghanistan out of the theater of combat. This allowed 
the War Department in London to concentrate the Indian army’s attention on 
Mesopotamia rather than bog it down in yet another eastern front and in the 
mountainous Indo-Afghan frontier at that, which could well have proved di- 
sastrous for the Raj’s survival in the war—and possibly its survival in India, too. 

So disappointing to Porte officials was Habib Allah’s reluctance to join the 
jihad that it appears to have even created some misgivings about the activities 
of Afghan subjects in the Ottoman domains. Perhaps the Turks were wary of 
Afghanistan’s ambivalent political stance in World War I. Ottoman sources tell 


us that the Porte’s intelligence agencies monitored Afghans shuttling in and out 
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of Ottoman territory during the war, precisely when Kabul’s official neutrality 
cast doubts on Afghans in the realm. In February 1917, for example, provincial 
Ottoman authorities followed the movements of an Afghan prince through the 
Anatolian interior and Syrian cities of Aleppo and Adana.** An Ottoman gen- 
eral security directorate record from 1918 reports the arrival and departure of 
Afghans to a well-known sufi lodge in Uskiidar—by itself nothing extraordi- 
nary given the long-standing travel routes and tariqa networks connecting 
Central Asia and Istanbul. But Porte authorities displayed a keen interest in the 
activities of Ghulam Rasul Khan, a cousin of Habib Allah’s, who resided at the 
lodge.?° In the same year Ottoman intelligence reported the movement of 
three Afghans from the Istanbul lodge to Konya, only after the group secured 
permission to make the journey.”® Furthermore, like any other subjects, Afghans 
were not strangers to the wrong side of the law during the CUP’s emergency rule. 
As an Ottoman foreign ministry memorandum reported in June 1918, Afghans 
could be found among the prisoners of the Bursa garrison.”” 

The aforesaid instances of Ottoman surveillance of Afghans convey a more 
sobering view of the Porte’s relationship to itinerant Afghans, including those 
found traveling within the sultan’s domains. It should also not surprise; after 
all, a considerable number of Indian Muslims served in the British army, in- 
cluding Pashtuns from India’s northwest frontier with Afghanistan; added to 
this suspicious lot (in Ottoman eyes) was a legion of British informants, as afore- 
mentioned documents from the India Office Records, including the Indian 
government's frontier department and CID units confirm. In contrast to the 
more idealized notions of Pan-Islamic euphoria that splashed the front pages of 
many a Turkish, Arabic, Persian, and Urdu newspaper from Constantinople 
to Calcutta during the Great War, the latter reports offer a more complex por- 
trait of how Muslim subjects from diverse geographic, ethnic, and political 
backgrounds negotiated the contours of their interactions with the Ottoman 
and British Empires vis-a-vis Afghanistan in practice. 

As for Habib Allah and his jittery advisors in the Kabul court, it was not until 
January 1916 that the Afghan monarch made the most lucent declaration yet of 
his intentions to maintain Afghanistan’s neutrality. By the time the winter snows 
melted and summer approached, most visiting Turks and Germans had departed 
the city.’ Ultimately, Habib Allah’s decision to remain neutral was interpreted 
as a betrayal of the close links the Porte had nurtured with Afghans since the 
first Ottoman mission to Kabul in the 1870s through the first decade of his own 


reign. 
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As for Indian revolutionaries like Mohammad Barakatullah, Raja Mahendra 
Pratap, and ‘Ubayd Allah Sindhi, they departed Afghanistan frustrated and 
disappointed, taking their radical agenda with them to locales as diverse as 
Berlin, Moscow, Tokyo, and San Francisco as they struggled to regroup and 
rekindle their efforts. Although they, too, had failed to persuade the Afghan 
amir to cast his lot with the Sublime Porte and secure Afghanistan’s indepen- 
dence, the relationships and networks they had built in Kabul did not wither 
with Ottoman defeat. Some of the Indian and Ottoman migrants to Afghani- 
stan during the Habib Allah era even chose to stay in Kabul in service to the 
Afghan government well after the war was over, a topic to which we will return 
in Chapter 4.” 

For now, so disgusted were the staunchly Turcophile Afghans with the amir’s 
wartime policy—including Mahmud Tarzi and Habib Allah’s own son, Prince 
Aman Allah Khan—that a rift formed between the amir and these powerful 
insiders within the Kabul court. The amir was especially disparaged for lacking 
commitment to the caliphate in the Ottomans’ darkest hour, leading Tarzi to 
abandon his editorship of Siraj al-Akhbar in protest.'°° Just as pro-Ottoman 
sentiment was rising in the major cities of India and Afghanistan, enhanced by 
cheaper steamship and railroad travel and improved technologies of print and 
communication, Habib Allah’s decision to decline the Ottoman invitation pro- 
duced waves of discontent in Kabul, on the Indo-Afghan frontier, and across 
swaths of the Indian subcontinent. 

From Habib Allah’s perspective, however, matters were far more complex 
than ideology could make room for. For him, angering the British risked for- 
feiting valuable subsidies promised to his court since 1905, a legacy of earlier 
Anglo-Afghan agreements under his father. As with Amir Shir ‘Ali, Habib Allah 
also feared the nightmare scenario of being at odds with both of its historic Great 
Game rivals, the British and Russians, poised as they were with garrisons in all 
four cardinal directions of Afghanistan’s borders. At the same time, Habib Allah 
doubted if the distant Ottomans and Germans—neither whom even shared a 
border with Afghanistan—could sufficiently support Afghanistan should either 
British or Russian forces invade. 

Finally, Habib Allah’s wartime policy represented a philosophical and stra- 
tegic difference of opinion with the Turcophiles in his court. Contrary to the 
Young Afghans and constitutionalists’ approach of seizing independence, Habib 
Allah opted for an accommodationist approach that sought to appease his British 


overlords, with the aim of negotiating full independence after the war. The latter 
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would also represent the approaches of later monarchs such as the Hashemites 
in Hejaz and, later, the mandatory states of Iraq and Jordan, as well as the Wafd 
party in Egypt. Indeed, one might argue that the amir was in his own eyes sig- 
naling Afghanistan’s independence when he welcomed the Ottoman and 
German delegations to his court at a time when Kabul was prohibited from con- 
ducting its own foreign relations per treaty obligations with the British. In this 
view, Afghanistan was already acting as a de facto independent power and as an 
already globalized nation-state. 

Even so, Habib Allah’s rejection of the Ottoman call to arms had profound 
consequences within Afghanistan, including in the corridors of power at Kabul. 
The amir’s underhanded style of diplomacy, particularly his double-dealing with 
the Ottomans and accommodationist approach toward the British, were espe- 
cially loathsome to the Young Afghans in the Kabul court, including members 
of the royal family. Although he successfully navigated the political minefield 
of Afghan neutrality during World War I, Habib Allah’s unpopularity had all 
but paralyzed his internal administration. Most dangerous of all, his brother 
Nasr Allah, his son Aman Allah, and a number of Afghan notables in the Kabul 
court grew estranged from him, and his prestige fell significantly, including 
among some of his closest advisors. 

At the same time, British fears about pro-Ottoman schemes in Afghanistan 
may not have been so farfetched. Declassified British wartime correspondence 
reveals the substantial threat the combined Ottoman-German and Indo-Afghan 
operations presented to the British Empire in Asia. In a telegram to the Secre- 
tary to the Government of India in the Foreign and Political Department, Delhi, 


on November 4, 1915, the British Consul at Sistan, Persia, wrote: 


If Baluch Sardars join us and Afghanistan remains neutral our position here 
would be secure until Germans and Turks arrive in force, but if jehad is taken 
up at once by the Afghans we should, I think, have to make as quickly as pos- 
sible for British territory hardly waiting for the contingent at Birjand who per- 


haps would do better to go to Meshed and join the Russians.'°! 


The urgent tone of this message underscores the seriousness with which British 
officials viewed the movement of Turks and Germans in Iran, Afghanistan, and 
the Indo-Afghan tribal zone. This document shows what a tremendous threat the 
mere idea of Afghanistan joining the Central Powers against Britain was to the 


Crown, and especially to the British Raj. Revealingly, declassified records from 
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the British Indian Foreign and Political Department archives also divulge se- 
cret negotiations between Habib Allah and the British at the height of World 
War I. In a telegram to the British secretary of state for India in London on 
Christmas Eve, 1915, the viceroy in Delhi reported the positive signs of collabo- 
ration received from Habib Allah: 


‘The Amir’s conversation, as described by the British Agent at Kabul, is regarded 
by us as satisfactory, and the somewhat grasping attitude adopted by him in 
regard to the subsidy, which was not unexpected, would appear to indicate con- 
fidence in our stability and to afford us, at the same time, a further political lever 


in Afghanistan.” 


Documents such as this confirm suspicions that the amir was double-dealing 
with the Ottomans while engaging in underhand negotiations with the Raj. 
‘They also display British relief that the amir was pursuing a measured and judi- 
cious response to the combined intrigues of Ottoman, German, and Indian 
agents and their provocateurs in his court. 

Habib Allah knew the risks he was taking and steep price he was paying for 
British loyalty, distasteful as it was to a growing mass of pro-Ottoman forces 
gathering in Afghanistan. When the war was over, he intended on reminding 
the British of his sacrifices, hoping to achieve the unprecedented prize of abso- 
lute independence. On February 2, 1919, over three years since he had declared 
Afghanistan’s neutrality, Habib Allah pressed British officials to pay their debts 
by recognizing Afghanistan’s full independence, including its right to control 
its foreign affairs. It appears to have been his most forceful request for an inde- 
pendent Afghanistan. He was to be disappointed. Citing the perils of revolution 
in Russia, and their fear of Bolshevism’s spreading to Afghanistan, the British 
rejected his request and insisted on controlling Afghanistan’s foreign relations.!° 

It would be difficult to capture the sense of exasperation, indeed betrayal, 
the amir must have experienced at that moment. He was certainly not the only 
aspiring Muslim sovereign in the region to have been let down by British war- 
time promises, but this was unquestionably an unwelcome setback for him. 
Further complicating matters for the amir was that public opinion in Kabul and 
other major cities seemed to be growing against him, if not in the street, then in 
the shadows of his own court. Many influential Afghans had doubted the path 
taken by Habib Allah during the war. Now, the amir’s declining prestige was 


unbridled, reflecting anger and frustration on the part of many Afghans who 
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witnessed their own Muslim ruler curry favor with the British while failing to 
aid their Ottoman brethren, the standard-bearers of the caliphate, in their 
darkest hour. In the end, the amir’s unpopular policy caught up to him. In the 
twilight hours of February 19, 1919, following a day of hunting outside Jalalabad, 
he was found murdered in his tent, shot dead by an unidentified assailant.!4 
Burgeoning pro-Ottoman influence in the Kabul court, rising anti-British 
sentiment in India, and Habib Allah’s murder dramatically altered the geopo- 
litical landscape in Afghanistan, on the Indo-Afghan frontier, and across the 
wider region. Here, the historiographical tendency to render the Turco-German 
mission to Kabul as a complete failure elides the long-term consequences of 
bringing Ottoman, Afghan, and Indian Muslim networks in closer contact than 
ever before.!° The Ottoman subjects who stayed in Kabul were eventually in- 
strumental in building the strongest Turco-Afghan entente yet. It is this group 
of Ottomans and Indians, along with new arrivals after the war, who would have 
an even more lasting impact on Afghanistan’s modern history—and in ways be- 
yond the battlefield. The tensions between the Ottomans and British in Asia 
proved too much for one amir to manage, culminating in Habib Allah’s assas- 
sination, but they also enabled a group of staunchly pro-Turkish and Muslim 
modernist Afghans to seize power in Kabul and steer Afghanistan toward a new 


horizon. 


FOUR 


Converging Crescents 


Turco-Afghan Entente and an 
Indian Exodus to Kabul 


ON FEBRUARY 20, 1919, when news reached Kabul that Amir Habib Allah 
had been assassinated, members of the city’s foreign community feared for their 
safety. Zafer Hasan, the Indian revolutionary of Punjab who had migrated to 
Kabul during World War I, was less concerned with the possibility of mob vio- 
lence than a more frightening prospect: the late amir had not appointed a suc- 
cessor, and with multiple contenders at large, a struggle for the Muhammadzai 
throne was imminent. What is more, whoever the victor, the incumbent would 
be expected to hunt down and mete out justice to the amir’s killers. Hasan 
predicted in his diary that in the aftermath of a power struggle in the royal 
family, the need to find a culprit—and here he meant any culprit—to bolster the 
incumbent's succession would surely result in foreigners such as himself being 
rounded up, imprisoned, and promptly executed.! 

Hasan was correct about the internecine struggle. Within twenty-four hours 
of Habib Allah’s death, the late amir’s brother, Nasr Allah Khan, who had been 
accompanying the king on his hunting trip, raced to Jalalabad with a band of 
supporters and declared his accession to the throne. Nasr Allah bolstered his 
claim to the throne with a declaration of allegiance by Habib Allah’s son, ‘Inayat 
Allah Khan. Meanwhile in the capital, another of Habib Allah’s sons, Aman 
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Allah Khan—the governor of Kabul and custodian of the kingdom’s central 
arsenal and military command—also declared himself king. By February 28, 
1919, exploiting his strategic advantages and announcing he was increasing the 
pay of the army, Aman Allah succeeded in imprisoning many of Nasr Allah’s 
supporters and gaining the loyalty of the military. Hardly ten days after his 
father’s assassination, and with his key rivals for the throne in prison, Aman 
Allah proclaimed himself the new and undisputed amir of Afghanistan.” 

In the days and weeks to follow a sense of calm and normalcy gradually 
returned to Kabul. For all except Nasr Allah and his dwindling group of sup- 
porters, a collective sigh of relief presided over the Afghan capital, but especially 
within the foreign community, where fear and trepidation were soon replaced 
by upbeat spirits, and even joy.> For radical Indian Muslim expatriates like 
Zafer Hasan, after all, it soon became clear that Aman Allah was not just a new 
amir on the Afghan throne but an independent Muslim king committed to the 
anticolonial struggle, with a particularly vehement antipathy for the British. 
As for the Ottomans in Kabul, Aman Allah represented a staunch ally of the 
Porte, a Turcophile with robust connections to the Young Turks since his child- 
hood days as a student at the Kabul Harbiye. Far from fleeing for their lives, 
both Turks and Indians in Kabul began to rejoice in finding a seemingly ideal 
ruler who could implement radical visions of revolution and reform in a simulta- 


neously Afghan nationalist and Pan-Islamic context. 
> —— 


AMAN ALLAH, THIRD son of Habib Allah and grandson of the “Iron Amir” 
‘Abd al-Rahman, was born on June 1, 1892, in Paghman, a hill station just west 
of Kabul. Aman Allah’s mother, ‘Ulya Hazrat Siraj al-Khawatin, was widely con- 
sidered Habib Allah’s favorite and most influential wife and the most powerful 
woman in the kingdom.‘ A formidable figure by all accounts, ‘Ulya Hazarat’s 
commanding stature in the Kabul court played a decisive role in positioning 
Aman Allah for several key posts in Habib Allah’s cabinet. By the time the 
latter embarked on his fateful hunting trip in February 1919, Aman Allah com- 
manded the governorate of Kabul and the central arsenal, and had the loyalty 
of officers in the Afghan armed forces. 

Asa youth, Aman Allah attended the Harbiye military academy at Kabul, the 
very institution that the Ottoman colonel of Baghdad Mahmud Sami Bey had 
helped establish in the early years of Habib Allah’s reign.» Having forged strong 
pro-Ottoman ties with his Turkish instructors at the Harbiye, Aman Allah’s 
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ideological identification with the Young Turks from a young and impression- 
able age would only increase in subsequent years. Defying his father’s official 
stance of neutrality during World War I, Aman Allah joined the pro-Ottoman 
faction in the Kabul court by supporting the sultan-caliph’s call for a jihad 
against the British. Underscoring the prince’s Ottoman links was Aman Allah’s 
marriage in 1916 to Syrian-born Suraya Tarzi, the daughter of the returning 
Afghan notable of Damascus, Mahmud Tarzi, and his Syrian wife, Asma Ras- 
miya.° When Aman Allah ascended to the Afghan throne in 1919, the pro-Turkish 
parties in Kabul had finally found their man to forge closer ties between Anatolia 
and Afghanistan. 

Having defeated all rivals for the throne, including his powerful and more 
experienced uncle, Nasr Allah, Aman Allah did not rest on his laurels. Within 
days of his coronation the young monarch pledged to address two urgent matters 
facing the country without the slightest delay: first, to avenge his father’s murder, 
and second, to seize Afghanistan’s independence from the British. Regarding 
his first promise, the watchman on duty the night of Habib Allah’s assassina- 
tion, Captain Sayyid ‘Ali Riza, was found guilty of conspiracy and promptly 
hanged.’ As for his other promise, the amir informed his subjects that Afghan- 


istan’s independence from Britain was on the horizon and had never been closer.8 


The Third Anglo-Afghan War 


When Aman Allah ascended the Kabul throne in February 1919, Afghanistan 
was not a fully sovereign nation. Per earlier Anglo-Afghan agreements signed 
by amirs Muhammad Ya‘qub, ‘Abd al-Rahman, and Habib Allah, including the 
Treaty of Gandamak (1879), the Durand Agreement (1893), and the Anglo- 
Afghan Agreement (1905) respectively, Great Britain retained control over the 
country’s foreign affairs, rendering it a British protectorate. These agreements 
prohibited the construction of Afghan embassies or consulates abroad and, ac- 
cording to the strictest British interpretations, even subjected the amir’s foreign 
correspondence to the Raj’s supervision. The 1893 Durand Agreement was an 
especially deep source of resentment for Afghans, especially Pashtun and Baluch 
irredentists, because it divided roughly half of the world’s Pashtun population, 
and the historic lands they inhabited, from Afghanistan proper. Adding insult 
to injury was the amir’s ceding of the historic Afghan cities of Peshawar and 
Quetta to British India. 
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Setting out to reverse these humiliations, Aman Allah focused his earliest 
policies on securing the state’s absolute and unqualified sovereignty. On March 3, 
1919, Aman Allah dispatched a letter to Lord Chelmsford, viceroy and governor- 
general of India. To the alarm of the viceroy, Aman Allah not only announced 
his accession to the Afghan throne but also proclaimed his nation’s equal status 


with Great Britain: 


[L]et this remain known to that friend that our independent and free Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan considers itself ready and prepared, at every time and ses- 
sion, to conclude, with due regard to every consideration for the requirements 
of friendship and the like, such agreements and treaties with the mighty Gov- 
ernment of England as may be useful and serviceable, in the way of commer- 
cial gains and advantages, to our Government and yours.’ 

Hardly two weeks in power, the twenty-six-year-old Aman Allah had dem- 
onstrated he knew how to pick a fight—with the greatest military power on 
earth. Given there were already treaties on the books governing relations be- 
tween His Majesty’s empire and the amirate, Aman Allah’s letter could have 
only meant one thing to British authorities in Delhi and London. With one week 
passing and the amir still having received no reply, Aman Allah opted to ex- 
press his intentions even more clearly and remove any doubt of his country’s 
complete and absolute independence from Britain. On March 1, 1919, he issued 
another proclamation, this time addressed to his own people. The announce- 
ment was nevertheless forwarded to the British Indian government to send an 


even bolder message. 


O nation with a sense of honour! O brave army! While my great nation was 
putting the crown of the kingdom on my head, I declared to you with a loud 
voice that I would accept the crown and throne, only on the condition that 
you should all co-operate with me in my thoughts and ideas . . . [The first being] 
that the Government of Afghanistan should be internally and externally inde- 
pendent and free, that is to say, that all rights of Government, that are pos- 
sessed by other independent Powers of the world, should be possessed in their 


entirety by Afghanistan.” 


Seeing only pretentiousness and effrontery, London refused to indulge the 


amir’s bravado. With no sign of reconciliation in the diplomatic field, it was not 
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long before Afghan and British forces clashed in battle, with the Indian army 
invading Afghanistan for the third time in less than a century. By early May, 
the Third Anglo-Afghan War had officially begun. As Afghan troops led by Gen- 
erals Nadir Khan and Salih Muhammad Khan squared off with Indian army 
units near Jalalabad and Kandahar, Pashtun tribal levies harassed British troops 
on both sides of the Durand Line. While Royal Air Force bombardiers launched 
punishing air strikes—some of the first in history—and inflicted heavy damage 
on Afghan troops, the guerrilla tactics of Pashtun tribal levies in the moun- 
tainous and forested borderlands were also wearing Indian forces thin. These 
guerrilla tactics played a critical role in bringing both sides to the negotiating 
table after a war of attrition that lasted barely three months." 

Although the Third Anglo-Afghan War concluded in a stalemate on the bat- 
tlefield, in light of the massively disproportionate military strength and organ- 
ization of the British forces vis-a-vis the Afghans, unsurprisingly Aman Allah 
claimed a resounding political victory when landmark peace negotiations were 
announced to take place in Rawalpindi, India, in August 1919. Put in regional 
and indeed global perspective, the Afghans’ triumph was accentuated by the 
fact that it came at a time when Allied European armies and colonial adminis- 
trations were occupying much of Asia, Africa, and the Middle East—including 
former lands of the Ottoman Empire. Few could know this better than Aman 
Allah Khan himself, who reveled in the fact that not only Afghans were cele- 


brating his victory. 


Peace Talks amid the Shooting: The Rawalpindi 
and Mussoorie Accords 


Aman Allah’s decision to unilaterally declare Afghanistan’s independence was no 
doubt significant. As significant was selecting an envoy to represent the country 
as an independent state in landmark negotiations with the British at Rawalpindi. 
Preparing for the August 1919 peace talks, Aman Allah chose the eminent Afghan 
intellectual, former Ottoman bureaucrat of Damascus, and his father-in-law, 
Mahmud Tarzi, to represent Afghanistan abroad as the country’s first minister 
of foreign affairs. Joining Tarzi was another notable figure in Kabul’s Young 
Afghan community—the recently freed political prisoner and Indian Muslim 
migrant to Kabul, Dr. Abdul Ghani Khan, who joined the Afghans as a lead 


negotiator. On the British side, London chose as their chief representative the 
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seasoned diplomat, administrator, and future High Commissioner of Iraq, Sir 
Henry Dobbs (1871-1934). 

Convinced they were the stronger party, from the beginning Dobbs and his 
team established a noncommittal tone, stating that a bilateral agreement between 
“friends” would not be forthcoming until certain stringent conditions were met 
by the amir.” After several tense exchanges and anxiety-ridden days, a prelimi- 
nary agreement was reached, but this agreement was far from a comprehensive 
reconciliation; it failed even to secure a cease-fire. A diplomatic milestone though 
it was, British officials had no illusions that the agreement at Rawalpindi would 
stop the shooting. For the remaining months of 1919 and through early 1920, 
sporadic skirmishes between the Indian army and tribal levies loyal to the amir 
continued on both sides of the Durand Line. On the pitched battles that con- 
tinued well after the accord was signed, both the governments of India and Af 
ghanistan knew that the agreement at Rawalpindi was marred by too many 
fundamental disagreements and impasses to constitute a lasting peace. As an 
internal memorandum of the Indian Foreign and Political Department noted 


soon after the accord, Raj officials were hardly optimistic. 


[T]he Government of India will not believe that the peace recently signed at 
Rawalpindi means the end of the Afghan trouble. All the conspirators are still 
at large, full of an immense capacity for evil, and behind them are the very 
busy figures of Enver Pasha and the Bolsheviks, who have joined hands in one 
of the ugliest facts known to history. The recent troubles on the Frontier may 


be only wavering gusts compared to the storm that is to come.” 


As alluded to by the British officer’s comments above, time was not on the 
side of the British Empire’s already exhausted and overstretched forces. Still 
licking their wounds from the devastating losses of World War I—where In- 
dian forces had participated in several costly battles in Mesopotamia—there was 
little appetite to carry an aggressive war into Afghanistan as they evaded pot- 
shots and crossborder raids on their own frontier. Undeterred, Pashtun tribesmen 
continued to launch attacks on British forces through 1920. One anxious officer 
from the British legation in Kabul described an “orgy of successful raiding” car- 
ried out by the amir’s tribal proxies on British personnel and property on In- 
dian soil. From 1919 to 1920 alone, the British legation reported 611 raids on 
British forces, with 690 British subjects killed or wounded, and 463 kidnapped.“ 


In the meantime, with the new amir’s support Afghan foreign minister Mahmud 
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Tarzi launched a vigorous shuttle diplomacy campaign, dispatching missions to 
the Soviet Union and a number of European capitals to bolster Afghanistan’s 
diplomatic recognition abroad and thereby strengthen Kabul’s bargaining posi- 
tion with London.” 

By the spring of 1920, it had become evident that neither the British nor the 
Afghans could vanquish their opponent. In spite of superior British firepower, 
supplies, and numbers, the Afghans possessed greater command of the terrain, 
stronger links to local populations on both sides of the Durand Line, and the 
ability to engage in targeted guerrilla attacks against a more cumbersome im- 
perial army. The latter ultimately wore down Indian forces on the frontier and 
eroded political will in London for another long war. The inability of the Raj’s 
army to crush insurrection on the frontier ultimately brought the British back 
to the bargaining table in April 1920, when a second round of peace talks was 
held in the northern Indian hill station of Mussoorie. Sensing imminent tri- 
umph, the following words of General Nadir Khan, commander of Afghan 
forces and tribal levies on the frontier, must have especially stung British nego- 
tiators as they prepared for another grueling round of talks with the Afghans. 
Taunting the British ambassador in Kabul, Nadir remarked: 


You expected that within six months the Bolsheviks would have been smashed, 
Ireland pacified, the Indian troubles settled, and Turkey finally partitioned. You 
thought that after six months you would be in a much stronger position towards 
us, and would be able to impose your will on us. The opposite of all this has 
occurred. Every one of these difficulties has increased; and you are in a much 
weaker position towards us than if you had made an immediate and final treaty 


with us at Rawalpindi." 


As with the earlier impasse at Rawalpindi nine months earlier, one of the most 
contentious issues at the Mussoorie negotiations was the problem of crossborder 
raids by Afghan tribes. Refusing to speak of much else, British negotiators ac- 
cused the amir of instigating Pashtun militias on both sides of the Durand Line 
to attack British installations, harass British personnel, abscond with their prop- 
erty, and, wherever possible, revolt against British authority in general. From 
1920 to 1921 the British legation at Kabul reported 391 raids against British forces 
in the frontier, including 310 killed or wounded, and 56 kidnapped, still a re- 
markably high number of casualties for the world’s greatest military power and 


after a formal armistice at that.” Though a reduction from the previous year, 
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the high number of attacks against British targets was simply unacceptable for 
the government of India. Unfazed, the Afghan negotiating team upheld their 
commitment to maintaining law and order on the frontier, and as stated in 
Clause II of the draft treaty, agreed “to prevent on the said frontier, to the best of 
its ability, every kind of action which may tend to stir up strife and raids among 
frontier tribes or cause general excitement against the British Government.”'® 
Implied within this clause, however, was a denial that the amir was responsible 
for the actions of Indian subjects. This was no doubt a tongue-in-cheek stance, 
especially since both parties knew fully well that the amir still held widespread 
influence—and possibly ambitions—over the predominantly Pashtun northwest 
frontier of India and the ancient Afghan city of Peshawar. 

Debilitating crossborder raids and Pashtun irredentism were not the only 
stumbling blocks in the negotiations at Mussoorie, however. British officials also 
expressed discomfort with Aman Allah’s outspoken criticism of British policy 
in the Near East and India, especially the Allied partition and occupation of 
Ottoman territories. Closer to home, Raj officials were nervous about an inde- 
pendent Muslim king on their western flank vigorously backing the Indian 
Muslim Khilafat movement and making common cause with broader coalitions 
of Indian independence campaigns, including Gandhi’s Noncooperation move- 
ment. Added to British concerns were Afghanistan’s warming relations with 
Soviet Russia and, within the amirate itself, Britain’s loss of jurisdiction over 
British subjects accused of crimes in a fully sovereign Afghanistan. 

But as Tarzi, Dobbs, and their respective negotiating teams met again in late 
fall of 1921, it became apparent that the root issue plaguing Anglo-Afghan rela- 
tions was the ambiguous state of Kabul’s relationship with the British Crown. For 
the Afghans, nothing less than London’s recognition of Afghanistan’s absolute 
and unqualified independence was acceptable. This was the Afghans’ clear 
demand from the very first meeting at Rawalpindi, where Afghan foreign min- 
ister Mahmud Tarzi forthrightly stated, “The British Government, the old friend 
of Afghanistan, should make plain its intentions with regard to the freedom and 
complete independence of Afghanistan, on the analogy of the freedom and in- 
dependence of other nations.” 

As negotiations again stalled and both sides dug in on their respective posi- 
tions, Mahmud Tarzi’s shuttle diplomacy was bearing fruit. As if to make up 
for nearly half a century of international isolation, in the spring and summer of 
1921 Afghan diplomats visited Berlin (March), Rome (May), Paris (June), and 
Washington, D.C. (July).?° All state visits resulted in bilateral treaties of recog- 
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nition and friendship, with the exception of the United States, which offered a 
friendly letter from President Warren G. Harding, a formal diplomatic treaty not 
ensuing until the next decade.”! By all accounts the amir’s diplomatic investments 
had paid off. With bilateral treaties of recognition also signed with Eastern 
powers in Moscow (February 28), Ankara (March 1), and Tehran (June 22), the 
writing was on the wall for Britain’s protectorate over Afghanistan and control 
over its foreign affairs. Later that autumn, the Afghans finally secured what 
they had set out to achieve: a complete recognition of their independence from 
Britain in the Anglo-Afghan Treaty of November 22, 1921. At the bottom of the 
agreement were the joint signatures of lead negotiators Mahmud Tarzi and 
Henry Dobbs.” 

Although the 1921 Anglo-Afghan Treaty was a landmark in the eyes of 
many Afghans and for significant portions of the greater Islamicate world, in fact 
Aman Allah Khan’s victory began two years earlier with the Rawalpindi Agree- 
ment of August 19, 1919. The latter date continues to be Afghanistan’s official 
independence holiday. For many Muslim observers beyond the Afghan domains, 
in particular the burgeoning nationalist movements in Anatolia and India, 
Afghanistan’s August 1919 independence marked the victory of an Asian, 
Eastern, and Muslim state against the world’s premier imperial power. At a time 
when colonial armies and administrations outnumbered free and independent 
states in Africa and Asia, this was a remarkable political victory celebrated from 
Sivas to Bombay.”° 

What did Afghanistan’s being one of the world’s only independent and fully 
sovereign “Islamic states” mean for Afghans and for Muslims in other parts of 
the Islamicate world? Was the new Afghanistan to be a haven for oppressed Mus- 
lims, a laboratory for Islamist state making, or an ethnic nation-state along the 
lines of secular territorial nationalism in other parts of the region and world? By 
the time the Afghans negotiated their absolute independence with Britain in late 
November 1921, these questions were very much still unanswered. The way that 
Afghans—and a group of Turkish and Indian Muslims joining them—eventually 
answered these questions is tied to a host of political developments brewing 
in Afghanistan, India, and what remained of the Ottoman Empire during the 
pivotal years of 1919 to 1923. It was during this period that the legal, constitutional, 
and administrative foundations of the newly independent state of Afghanistan 
were laid, precisely as the once mighty Ottoman Empire staggered from its 
losses and was reconstituted into a host of European mandates and ethnic 


nation-states. 
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Although Aman Allah never claimed to be more than the successor to his father’s 
throne and king of a free Afghanistan, from the beginning his drive for indepen- 
dence was embedded in complex—and at times contradictory—notions of 
Afghan nationalism, Pashtun irredentism, Pan-Islamism, Pan-Asianism, and 
other forms of extraterritorial influence. While earlier Ottoman and Indian mis- 
sions to Kabul had failed to convince Afghan amirs to attack their regional 
enemies—be it Russia or British India—Aman Allah had done so without the 
Turks or Indians even asking. It certainly looked like Turkish and Indian 
Muslims with Pan-Islamic agendas had finally found their man on the Kabul 
throne. Notions of leveraging Afghanistan for greater regional purposes were 
amplified after Aman Allah secured the amirate’s independence from Britain, 
making him one of the world’s only completely independent Muslim monarchs, 
leading one of the only completely independent Muslim-majority states. From 
Indian migrants, or muhdijirs, to the last Ottomans, Aman Allah’s Afghanistan 
lured a motley crew of Muslim migrants to the island of Islamic sovereignty 
that the country seemed to represent. 

What followed were two very different kinds of migrations to Afghanistan 
from two opposite directions. The first was a small movement from the west of 
former Committee for Union and Progress (CUP) officers and exiles from an 
Ottoman Empire in disarray. They included a high-profile group of Ottoman 
Turkish officials fleeing Allied-occupied Istanbul. The second was a much larger 
exodus from the east made up of Muslims from British India. In an uncanny 
foreshadowing of the trauma and dislocations of partition a quarter century 
later, an estimated sixty thousand Indian Muslims, mostly poor farmers from 
Sindh, Punjab, and NWEP, crossed into Afghanistan in the Hijrat movement 
(1920-1921), one of the most remarkable migrations in modern South Asian 
history. When added to the small but influential group of Indian Muslims who 
journeyed to Kabul during the Great War, some of the more elite Indo-Afghans 
became powerful members of Aman Allah’s court, joining a coterie of ex- 
Ottoman officials in the amir’s service. 

Early on, then, in some significant ways the image of the nation-state that 
held in Afghanistan’s royal court was far from uniform, and even displayed some 
cosmopolitan and non-ethnocentric features. Though still a Muhammadzai 
Pashtun aristocracy at its core, several key members of the amir’s court were in 
fact not even Afghans. One of the participating negotiators for Afghanistan’s 
independence, Dr. Abdul Ghani Khan Punjabi (1864-1945), was an Indian 
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Muslim who was also a leading voice in educational and administrative matters 
of both Habib Allah and Aman Allah’s reigns. Other prominent examples in- 
clude Osman Bedri Bey (1881-1923), an Ottoman lawyer whom Aman Allah ap- 
pointed director of the country’s first constitutional commission, and Cemal 
Pasha (1872-1922), the CUP exile and former Ottoman naval commander who 
was entrusted with modernizing the Afghan military, and about whom we will 
have more to say shortly. Aman Allah was also keen to employ Turkish, Egyptian, 
and Indian Muslim instructors in his schools, but refused to play sectarian 
politics, shoring up relations with Iran and the Hazara Shi‘i minority in AF 
ghanistan, including the scholar and court historian Fayz Muhammad Katib 
(1862 /3—-1931).74 Aman Allah also deftly exploited relations with Moscow and 
Germany to bolster Afghanistan’s international prestige while sending a signal 
to the British and French that their actions in the Near East were being watched. 
At the same time, as early as the fall of 1919, Aman Allah was also supporting 
Basmachi guerillas contesting Bolshevik expansion in Central Asia, reflecting a 
broadly consistent support for anti-imperial struggles on Afghanistan’s northern 
frontier, even though it antagonized his newfound Soviet friends.”° 

Such vastly divergent causes were able to coexist and even combine in powerful 
ways during the campaign for Afghan independence, but in the years that fol- 
lowed, Aman Allah and his advisors faced difficult decisions about the struc- 
ture and domestic policies of the state he was building, as well as its foreign 
policy. Among the latter dilemmas were the definitions and limits of Afghan 
citizenship; the degrees to which he was willing to compromise a modernizing, 
liberalizing agenda with diverse segments of Afghan society; the sources of AF 
ghan law, including tensions between decentralized, customary approaches 
that allotted a commanding influence to Afghan ulema and local chieftains, 
versus more positivist conceptions of law accruing from the sovereignty of the 
state; Aman Allah’s support for the Indian independence movement and his 
own extraterritorial influence among Indian Muslims; and not to be forgotten, 
Afghanistan’s relationship with the caliphate. Over the course of Aman Allah’s 
decade in power, however, his position toward questions of citizenship matured 
as the Afghan government opted for a conception of nationhood that was more 
territorially bound and ethnocentric than a Pan-Islamic caliphate, Bolshevist- 
Muslim alliance, or other form of ideological politics. Ultimately, like his father 
and grandfather, Aman Allah had to accept that his state-building campaign 
was not a campaign for an expansive Pashtun empire or Islamic caliphate but an 
internal struggle for sovereignty and legitimacy over a bounded territory geo- 


graphically located between British India, Soviet Russia, and Iran. The campaign 
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reflected a goal to make Afghanistan a fully fledged participant, not a pariah, of 
a new state system that proposed self-determination for ethnic nations within 
defined territories rather than imperial or overly ideological notions of statehood. 

Such consequences of Afghan political pragmatism were, however, far from 
an inevitable outcome when Aman Allah proclaimed his nation’s unqualified 
independence in the spring of 1919. From the beginning of the Third Anglo- 
Afghan War to the spring of 1923, when the country ratified its first constitu- 
tion and the bulk of over seventy nizdmnamih codes promulgated by Aman 
Allah, the reformist amir’s court was fraught with internal rivalries and tensions. 
Some of these tensions were residual from the Habib Allah era and World War 
I; others sprung from the newfound opportunities and challenges of indepen- 
dence and state building; others still, from the fact that Aman Allah’s advisors 
encompassed a cosmopolitan group of modern Muslims as diverse as Afghan 
ulema, Pashtun notables of the powerful Muhammadzai clan, and Indian and 
Ottoman officials recruited from Lahore to Istanbul. 

Beyond ethnic and geographic differences, and though they were not 
known to use such terms themselves, one could also describe the formation of 
radical, conservative, and moderate factions in Aman Allah’s court. The radi- 
cals, led by Mahmud Tarzi, comprised bureaucrats, journalists, and other liberalist 
intelligentsia, with ties to the Young Afghans and constitutionalist politics of 
the early Habib Allah era. This group enjoyed the closest rapport with the amir. 
They also included other constitutionalists (mashritih-khwahan) such as Mir 
Sayyid Qasim, former editor of Aman-i Afghan, and ‘Abd al-Hadi Dawiz, a col- 
league of Mahmud Tarzi who had been imprisoned by Habib Allah for an 
alleged plot on the amir’s life and later freed by Aman Allah and appointed to 
prominent posts in the latter’s government. Politically the radicals had internal 
divisions as well—some, like Dawi, preferred a traditional but more progressive 
constitutional monarchy; others, like ‘Abd al-Rahman Ludin, opted for a more 
revolutionary idea: a republic. Both groups were staunchly pro-Turkish and 
embraced Pan-Islamism as a springboard for anticolonial politics rather than 
out of religious piety per se. They were also vehemently anti-British.”° 

The conservative faction was led by Aman Allah’s uncle and brother of the 
late amir, Prince Nasr Allah Khan. This was a party dominated by Afghan ulema. 
Although they shared a deep reverence for the sultanate-caliphate in Istanbul 
and lamented Habib Allah’s failure to respond to the Ottoman jihad during 
World War I, they were otherwise uneasy about many centralist measures es- 


poused by Turkish officers in Kabul, the liberalism of the Young Afghans and, 
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later, the threat of Kemalist-styled secularism seeping into Afghanistan from the 
top down. 

Finally, relative to the other two factions, a moderate faction emerged around 
General Nadir Khan, the British-trained commander of the Afghan army under 
Aman Allah. This faction supported Aman Allah’s war for independence, Af 
ghanistan’s unqualified sovereignty, and gradual measures of political and mili- 
tary reform to strengthen the Afghan state, but it was distinguished by its strong 
ties to southern and eastern Pashtun confederations on both sides of the Du- 
rand Line. As a result, Nadir resisted several of the Turkish-styled military re- 
forms that stressed hierarchy, homogeneity, and uniformizing discipline, which 
clashed with more decentralized modes of military organization traditionally 
upheld in the country. The general was especially wary of supporting policies 
that could undo Kabul’s relations with provincial tribes, ties that he had worked 
hard to stitch together during his tenure as commander of the Afghan armed 
forces before and leading up to the Third Anglo-Afghan War.?’ 

One of the most remarkable aspects of the amir’s cosmopolitan cabinet in 
the early years of his reign was that they achieved a great deal in spite of their 
differences: negotiating the country’s independence from the greatest imperial 
power in the world, writing the country’s first constitution and scores of supple- 
mental legal and administrative codes, building the first national Afghan army, 
and establishing ministries of education and public health, and a host of other 
state institutions.?® Afghanistan’s early successes as a newly independent state 
were forged through the crucible of a king and his courtiers negotiating their 
differences and cooperating in a series of constructive projects and institution 
building, with concerted attention to projects in law, education, civilian admin- 
istration, and the military. In order to understand how these different Afghan 
factions within the amir’s court fit together while incorporating influential mem- 
bers of the late Ottoman and Indian community in Kabul, it is necessary to place 
Aman Allah’s ascendance and the Afghan war of independence within a broader 


context of developments occurring in Turkey and British India. 
“The Storm That Is to Come”: Ankara and Kabul 
in Revolutionary Contact 


On November 2, 1918, less than seventy-two hours after the Ottoman govern- 


ment had conceded defeat in the Great War at the Armistice of Mudros, a band 
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of top CUP officials boarded a German warship anchored off the Sublime Porte 
at Istanbul.”? Fleeing imminent arrest and a new government under Allied oc- 
cupation, by the second week of November the entire wartime leadership of the 
CUP regime had scattered across eastern Europe and Asia, absconding to such 
locales as Berlin, Geneva, and Moscow. Others plotted attempts to return to 
power in Anatolia and engaged in ambitious pan-Turkic and Pan-Islamic proj- 
ects that took them as far as Bukhara and Afghanistan.*° Most of them were 
never to see Istanbul again. 

On May 5, 1919, as Aman Allah was leading Afghan forces against the British 
Indian Army, the legal advisory board of the Ottoman government in Istanbul 
renewed arrest warrants for Talat, Enver, and Cemal Pashas for alleged war 
crimes. Two months later Cemal, Enver, and Talat were sentenced to death in 
absentia by the Ottoman government in occupied Istanbul.! Meanwhile fur- 
ther east in Anatolia, the CUP leadership’s flight had left a vacuum that was 
already being filled. Six days before the May 5 indictment of the top CUP lead- 
ership by the Ottoman legal advisory board, Ottoman brigadier general Mus- 
tafa Kemal Pasha was assigned to be inspector of the Ottoman Ninth Army 
troops. Officially, Kemal was tasked with disbanding the remaining Turkish 
forces in the countryside, but this was a role he exploited to quite opposite ends.°? 
Though he was not the only contestant for power in an extremely fluid Turkish 
political landscape, Kemal quickly emerged in the forefront of an independence 
movement that would contest not only Ottoman disarmament but also the par- 
tition of Anatolia itself. On May 16, Kemal and a carefully selected crew of 
supporting officers from the remnant Ottoman army departed Istanbul aboard 
the SS Bandirma. Their arrival at the Black Sea coastal town of Samsun three 
days later signaled the launch of a Turkish war of independence. As the Allies 
proceeded with partition plans for the Ottoman lands, including Anatolia, for 
Kemal and his supporters World War I had never ended. 

By September 13, a fledgling nationalist congress met in the eastern Anato- 
lian town of Sivas, where the vision and goals of a Turkish national movement 
were formulated. On January 28, 1920, the resistance movement led by Kemal 
adopted an official statement of aims known as the National Pact (Misak-i Milli), 
a manifesto for the war of independence that followed. Three months later, as 
British and French forces occupied Istanbul, a fledgling parliament for a Turkish 
republic calling itself the Grand National Assembly of Turkey (Tiirkiye Biiyiik 
Millet Meclisi, or TBMM) opened its first session in Ankara. Ten days later, 
the body declared Kemal the official head of a new Turkish state and official 
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representative of the Turkish people in Anatolia. This declaration not only chal- 
lenged the Allied partition of Anatolia but further discredited the lingering 
Ottoman government in Istanbul.* 

Less than two years after Ottoman defeat in World War I, Kemal had suc- 
ceeded in reorienting the Turkish political landscape away from Istanbul and the 
House of Osman to his leadership and a new capital in Ankara. By consolidating 
his authority over the Turkish national movement, Kemal had also effectively 
sidelined his greatest rivals to power—the former unionist leadership and Enver 
and Cemal in particular, although the latter pair continued to support the resis- 
tance from outside Anatolia. As subsequent events would reveal, former Ottoman 
Fourth Army commander and naval minister Cemal Pasha in particular would 
bolster ties between the new Turkish government and Afghanistan.*4 

Among the first foreign policy decisions of the nascent Ankara government 
was to dispatch emissaries to Baku, Azerbaijan, and Kabul, Afghanistan. Along 
with the Soviet Union, Azerbaijan and Afghanistan were the first countries in 
the world to recognize the Ankara-based government as the official representa- 
tive of Turkey.* The significance of Ankara and Kabul strengthening ties when 
both countries were fighting wars of independence against European powers— 
especially Britain—can hardly be overstated. In one of his most famous speeches 
of the independence struggle, in the northeastern city of Erzerum in late July 1919, 
the similarities between two predominantly Muslim peoples waging wars of 
independence against the British was not lost on the late Ottoman general: “The 
army of Afghanistan is battling against British policies aimed at the annihila- 
tion of their nation,” Kemal remarked, praising the Afghans’ struggle for liberation 
under Aman Allah’s leadership.*° In his comments on the wars of independence 
under way in both countries, the Turkish leader went so far as to draw parallels 
between the participation of border-crossing Pashtuns in guerrilla attacks on 
British installations, and his own campaign to recruit Ottoman government 
officials and lay Turks to join the nationalist resistance in Anatolia: “[T]he 
border tribes whom the British expected to receive support from,” Kemal was 
enthused to point out, “have sided with Afghanistan and this is why the British 
soldiers were compelled to withdraw as the newspapers are admitting.”*” 

That Kemal and Aman Allah took great interest in each other’s national strug- 
gles was also reported by British intelligence exchanges records from 1919 to 1920. 
For example, the commanding general officer of the British army of the Black 
Sea in Constantinople wrote to the Indian army commander in chief in Delhi 


concerning Afghans planning to attend the nationalist conference at Sivas in 
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September 1919.5° The presence of Afghans at the historic Sivas national con- 
gress is also confirmed by firsthand accounts in archival records of the Institute 
for the History of the Turkish Revolution at Ankara University.” Other evidence 
indicates the presence of Afghan liaisons in other Turkish cities, including within 
the sultan’s palace in Istanbul, where an Afghan national was reported to be 
working as a librarian “as a cloak for political activities.” “° 

Most of all, the greatest demonstration of an emerging Turco-Afghan en- 
tente was the direct correspondence between Kemal’s government and Aman 
Allah’s. A trove of letters and telegrams in Ankara state archives attests to 
Kemal’s continual requests for information about conditions in Afghanistan 
between 1919 and 1923.4! Here, the Ankara-based government relied on two 
emissaries in particular: the former Ottoman navy and Fourth Army com- 
mander Cemal Pasha, and an Indo-Turkish military officer of Pashtun Waziri 
origin, Abdurrahman Samdani Pesaveri (1886-1925). Better known as Pesaverli 
Abdurrahman Bey in late Ottoman and early Republican parlance, the latter 
was personally chosen by Kemal to be his personal letter-bearer to Aman Allah. 
An Indian Pashtun of Peshawar, NWFP, Abdurrahman migrated to Anatolia 
to serve as a medic for the Turks in the Balkan Wars, and subsequently enlisted 
for Ottoman military service during World War I.“? Described as “a well-known 
Indian revolutionary” in some of the earliest records of the Turkish republic, in 
spite of his foreign origins the Pashtun Turk ascended the ranks of the new 
Turkish army with prodigious success. Abdurrahman Bey eventually earned Ke- 
mal’s confidence for his special knowledge of Iran, Eastern Turkistan, and the 
Indo-Afghan frontier. 

On August 18, 1920, hardly a week after the Treaty of Sévres had partitioned 
the former Ottoman territories of Anatolia among the victors of World War I, 
the transitional Turkish parliament in Ankara further strengthened relations 
with Afghanistan by appointing its first official envoy to Kabul. Its choice was 
Abdurrahman Pegaveri, who served as Ankara’s special envoy to Kabul until 
June 1922, when the Turkish republic announced its first fully fledged ambas- 
sador to Afghanistan and chargé d’affaires in Kabul.“ 

Representing a transitional Turkish government competing for recognition 
with the Ottoman government in Istanbul, Pesaveri had his work cut out. Passing 
from Erzerum to Moscow, he arrived in Aman Allah’s court in the summer of 
1921, carrying a letter from Kemal to the amir.” Kemal hailed the solidarity 


between Turks and Afghans in their joint struggle against the British: “[E]ver 
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since the start of their wars with Britain, Afghanistan and Turkey share a 
common enemy.”“° Promising unity of action against common foes, the letter 
would begin a lifelong friendship between Kemal and Aman Allah. 

Aman Allah’s correspondence with Kemal in the same period reflected sim- 
ilar sentiments. In a letter from the Afghan amir that was read aloud to the 
Turkish parliament in Ankara, Aman Allah described his elation at the arrival 
of the Turkish envoy in Kabul and his high hopes for the future of Turco-Afghan 
ties: “Turkey shares the ties of an Islamic spirit with Afghanistan which can never 
erode. Turkish officers from time to time come here and provide their services 
to Afghanistan. Together, for the love of God, let us work towards our main 
goal: for the people of Islam to increase in unity.“ 

The formation of a Turco-Afghan entente in the early 1920s owed its begin- 
nings to more than fraternal sentiments, however. As a rare sovereign Muslim- 
majority state amid European colonial powers, Afghanistan provided the 
nationalist movement in Anatolia with needed recognition as the official govern- 
ment of Turkey at a time when an Ottoman government and titular sultan-caliph 
were still based in Istanbul. Following a surge of correspondence and emissary 
exchanges in the months leading up to Afghanistan’s independence in 1919 and 
continuing through Turkey’s war of independence, an alliance between the two 


governments was formalized in another historic agreement, in spring 1921. 


Turco-Afghan Entente Made Official 


On March 1, 1921, representatives of the Turkish nationalist movement in 
Anatolia and of the amirate of Afghanistan met in Moscow to establish official 
diplomatic relations.“* Recognizing the bonds of Islam and anti-imperialism 
between “two brother states, nations, and governments of the East,” the Turco- 
Afghan Alliance Agreement promised mutual support and partnership between 
Turkey and Afghanistan in times of “happiness or misfortune.” In this formal 
pact Ankara officially recognized Afghanistan’s independence; in return, Kabul 
acknowledged Kemal as the leader of a nationalist resistance in Turkey and the 
TBMM in Ankara as the sole legitimate representative of the Turkish nation. 
The agreement also stipulated that both parties must consult each other before 
concluding agreements with foreign adversaries of either state. It was also signifi- 


cant for the role of Moscow serving as hosts for the pact.°” 
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Standard diplomatic protocols followed, but with an air of fraternity and 
comradeship. Plans were announced for the construction of an Afghan embassy 
in Ankara—one of the first foreign legations to be built in the city and new cap- 
ital of Turkey.°! Less than two months later, on June 10, 1921, the Afghan em- 
bassy celebrated its official opening with a gathering attended by Kemal, leading 
members of the Ankara national parliament, and Soviet diplomats.” During the 
ceremony Kemal raised the Afghan flag over the embassy, after which Kabul’s 
first official ambassador to Ankara, Sultan Ahmad Khan, delivered words of 
gratitude and praise for the strengthening of ties between the two countries: “The 
Afghan nation’s dream of sending an ambassadorial commission to Turkey, 
whom the Afghan nation has abiding respect for, is guided by, and considers a 
leader for itself, has finally come true .. . The acceptance of our ambassadorial 
commission, by Turkey’s Grand National Assembly and its President makes us 
proud.” Not to be outdone in fraternal sentiments, the Afghan ambassador was 
joined by effusive comments from Kemal. The president and leader of the Turkish 


national movement had the following to say in response: 


As in Afghanistan, in Turkey our hearts beat together in brotherhood. For 
some reasons these ties were prevented from taking a concrete form. Until re- 
cently official relations were not able to be established. Thankfully, during this 
Anatolian independence struggle we have succeeded in doing so. The arrival 
of your commission is a source of pride for all of us. The joint efforts of Turkey 
and Afghanistan, working hand in hand, are critical to maintaining a balance 


in the political world.“ 


Beyond mutual political recognition and friendship, the first official treaty 
between the Turkish nationalist movement and Afghanistan contained several 
other notable clauses of a concrete and institutionalized nature. According to 
Article 7, Turkey promised military and educational training to Afghanistan, 
including the sending of officers and teachers for terms of at least five years, after 
which Kabul could request continuation. Kemal also informed the Afghan amir 
that joining the diplomatic mission would be a group of Turkish military officers 
to help advise the new Afghan government.” Such measures were in continuity 
and in addition to the Ottoman officers already serving the Afghan govern- 
ment in Kabul, including constitutional advisor and lawyer Osman Bedri Bey 
and military instructors Mahmud Sami and Ziya Bey, among others. Some 


of the latter assisted Afghan linguists in producing Ottoman Turkish lan- 
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FIGURE 4.1. “The Girl Writes,” from Kitab-i Alifba-yi Turki (The ABCs of Ottoman 
Turkish), a lesson book for Afghan children, Kabul, 1920/1921. Afghanistan Digital 
Library, Kabul / New York (adl10302). 


guage and grammar books for Afghan school children, replete with side-by- 
side Dari and Pashto translations (see Figure 4.1), while some Ottoman officers 
authored their own Persian grammar guides, probably for use by the Turks in 
Kabul.*° 

Afghanistan would become among the first countries to which Turkey would 
send successive delegations of officers and teachers in the early years of the re- 
public. Although preceding the official establishment of the Turkish republic 
by over two years, the Turco-Afghan Alliance Agreement established a unity of 


aims and series of exchanges that would define relations between the two coun- 
tries for decades to come.*” 
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Although the agreement was a watershed, the strengthened relations between 
Turks and Afghans represented not so much the dawn of a new era of Turco- 
Afghan cooperation as a maturation of bonds that had been established earlier 
and cultivated in a more ad hoc fashion during the late Ottoman era. Nothing 
symbolized this more than the presence of Ottoman officials in Kabul who had 
arrived in Afghanistan before the war, including Colonel Mahmud Sami, as well 
as a band of former Porte officials fleeing prosecution by the Allies or occupied 
Ottoman government in Istanbul.** Among them was the former CUP trium- 
virate member and Ottoman army and naval commander during World War I, 
Cemal Pasha. 


‘The Last Ottomans: Cemal Pasha and Enver Pasha in Central Asia 


On October 27, 1920, two years after fleeing Istanbul following the Ottoman 
Empire’s defeat in World War I, the former Ottoman naval minister, army com- 
mander, and CUP triumvirate member Cemal Pasha crossed into Afghanistan.” 
During the war Cemal had overseen the Syria, Palestine, and Sinai fronts, where 
he earned a reputation for ruthless diktats and the sobriquet of al-Saffah 
(Bloodspiller) for his harsh repression of Arabist dissidents in Damascus in par- 
ticular. Most notoriously, evidence to date indicates Cemal played a leading role 
in the deportations and massacres of Ottoman Armenians during World War I, 
casting a long shadow over the life and activities of this controversial and seem- 
ingly ubiquitous figure of the empire’s last days.°° 

Cemal is much less known for his activities in Afghanistan after the armi- 
stice. Along with Mahmud Sami, who had been active in Kabul since the late 
Hamidian era, it was Cemal and his assistant commander Ziya Bey who made 
a concerted effort to reorient the conscription and training of Afghan armed 
forces according to Ottoman or “Sultani” style.“! For an Afghan amir who al- 
ready exhibited Turcophile attitudes and was eager to reorganize his army along 
modern, conscription- and infantry-based lines, the former Ottoman military 
leader’s arrival in Kabul could not have come at a more propitious time. Before 
long Cemal was appointed by Aman Allah as general inspector for the new Af 
ghan army with these goals in mind. 

In accordance with Aman Allah’s expressed wish, Cemal established a new 
model regiment known as the Kzta-i Numune in Ottoman Turkish, including a 


proposal for new training methods, drill patterns, and even uniforms based on 
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the last Ottoman army in history.°? With the goal of acquiring the necessary 
supplies, manpower, and technical expertise, Cemal sent Mustafa Kemal a letter 
informing him of the amir’s need for more officers, stating that salaries in gold, 
expenses, and comforts would be paid by Aman Allah himself.® Here, the his- 
tory behind Cemal’s assignment in Kabul had as much to do with Anatolian 
developments as it did with Aman Allah’s state-building goals. Following his 
November 1918 flight from Istanbul, Cemal arrived in Germany, but he and other 
unionists struggled to regroup. During his stay in Europe, Cemal was invited by 
Aman Allah to come to Afghanistan, where his services could be duly employed. 
Aman Allah’s letter made an impression, for Cemal departed soon thereafter 
for Afghanistan via Russia.°4 

While in Russia, Cemal met with Soviet leaders in Moscow, furthering dis- 
cussions for a new system of alliances in the east. After informing them of his 
intentions to form a combined Turco-Afghan-Soviet pact against the British in 
India, Cemal obtained permission from Moscow to travel to Afghanistan via 
Turkistan and Herat in the summer of 1920. His mission struck a familiar 
chord: to make contact with Afghan and Indian revolutionaries in order to in- 
cite an insurrection within India. “Islam’s lucky star is about to be born in the 
East,” Cemal confidently declared, describing independent Afghanistan under 
the young and staunchly pro-Turkish Aman Allah. In June of the same year, still 
in Moscow, Cemal wrote to Kemal suggesting the idea of sending a military 
delegation to Afghanistan. It was a subject he would reiterate in continual letters 
to Ankara through the summer and autumn of 1920, and especially after his 
arrival in Kabul in late October. 

On December 21, 1920, following successive appeals by Cemal to the Anato- 
lian nationalist leadership to send Turkish officers to Kabul, Mustafa Kemal in- 
structed Turkish national minister of defense Fevzi Cakmak Pasha to organize 
a special military delegation to Kabul. It seems that after some initial hesita- 
tions, Cemal’s arguments for the pivotal role Afghanistan could play for the 
Turkish resistance had won over Kemal: “As a strong army in Central Asia is very 
important to protecting Anatolia,” Kemal is reported to have noted in his instruc- 
tions to the delegation, “it will be a means of bogging down the British in India 
far from Anatolia.” 

Although pleased with the positive response from Ankara, Cemal was beset 
by a range of obstacles facing his mission in Kabul. In addition to the need for 
more officers, among the logistical challenges he faced was a lack of supplies to 


train and arm an efficient Afghan military. Realizing these were not forthcoming 
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from Anatolia or Afghanistan, Cemal set his sights on persuading Russia and 
Germany to provide the needed supplies, weapons, and capital. He also hoped 
to attract the interest of capital-rich investors in Europe to secure Afghanistan’s 
economic development.®* With these goals in mind, Cemal departed Kabul for 
Moscow in early September 1921.” 

Cemal’s subsequent letters from Russia to Mustafa Kemal and Aman Allah 
demonstrate the continued primacy with which he held Afghanistan, and its piv- 
otal role in regional geopolitics.” Correspondence between Cemal and leaders 
of the resistance in Anatolia also make it clear that the former CUP triumvirate 
member had much more in mind than training Afghan cadets. Rather, Cemal 
sought to transform Afghanistan into a launching ground for wider Asian 
ambitions in the battle against their chief nemesis, the British: “The insurrection 
must be nurtured here,” wrote Cemal in another letter to Ankara. “In all the 
face of the earth, it is impossible to find a suitable place to launch a revolution 
in India other than Afghanistan.””! Convinced he was at the center rather than 
on the periphery of a new phase in Turkey’s war of independence, Cemal pro- 
posed three successive projects for Afghanistan’s “revolutionary modernization,” 
focusing on enhancing the economic, infrastructural, and military strength of 
the state. The first stage involved establishing a national bank in Afghanistan to 
attract and manage the capital needed for the large-scale projects to come; the 
second, building a railroad between Kabul and the northeastern city of Mazar-i 
Sharif, near the border with Russian Turkistan; and the third, attracting inves- 
tors to exploit minerals and precious metals in Afghanistan. With these goals in 
mind, on November 12, 1921, while he traveled through Soviet Central Asia, 
Cemal wrote Kemal stating his intention to travel to Germany to procure funds 
and supplies before returning to Kabul. Two days later, Cemal also wrote Aman 
Allah informing him of the same.” 

Kemal’s reported conviction in Cemal’s Afghan mission notwithstanding, 
in practice the Ankara government was slow to follow up. In spite of repeated 
requests from Cemal through the summer, autumn, and winter of 1921, the 
promised delegation had still not arrived.”> Yet all other indications were that 
Kemal continued to encourage and believe in Cemal’s activities in Kabul. On 
New Year’s Day, 1922, as the Turkish army prepared for a major assault in Ana- 
tolia, Kemal reassured Cemal of his confidence in the Kabul mission: “Your ser- 
vice in Afghanistan will be beneficial to the Turkish nation and homeland.””4 
The letter did not, however, provide a concrete response to Cemal’s request for 


more officers or information on their anticipated arrival. 
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As Cemal waited for the promised delegation of officers and supplies to ar- 
rive in Kabul, conditions in Central Asia remained fluid. Just north of Afghan- 
istan a major shift was underway in relations between the CUP exiles Enver and 
Cemal and the Soviet leadership in Moscow. Following an initial rapproche- 
ment with Russia’s revolutionary government after the latter’s withdrawal from 
World War I, and the safe passage Moscow provided to several CUP exiles in 
the years immediately after the armistice, by the summer of 1922 both Cemal 
and Enver had grown increasingly estranged from the Soviets. According to 
Zafer Hasan Aybek’s memoir, by then the Russians had already retracted the 
promises of assistance they had made to the Afghans in light of Enver’s support 
of anti-Soviet Basmachi rebels in Bukhara.” 

Two major developments were at the root of the newfound bad blood. First, 
in the Russo-Turkish Treaty of February 1921, Moscow had formally recognized 
Kemal as the official leader of a new Turkish government in Ankara, further 
marginalizing the former CUP officials in Turkish internal politics. Second, the 
Red Army’s conquest of Bukhara in 1920, part of a larger annexation of Turkistan 
(Central Asia), struck an all-too familiar pattern to the former Ottoman com- 
mander Cemal. The latter had made the fateful decision of joining forces with 
his former unionist triumvirate leader Enver—who had since been galvanizing 
pan-Turkic resistance in Soviet Central Asia—in stirring anti-Russian resistance 
among the predominantly Turkic Muslim Basmachis from Afghanistan’s northern 
border to Samargand. On July 21, 1922, while traveling between the Caucuses 
and Turkistan, Cemal was shot and killed by three assassins avenging the mas- 
sacres of Armenians during World War I. Two weeks later, on August 4, 1922, 
Enver was killed in battle against the Red Army outside Dushanbe.” 

Afghan and British sources offer contradictory accounts of the public response 
in Afghanistan to the demise of both Ottoman leaders.” On October 2, 1922, 
Aman Allah’s government declared a countrywide day of mourning for both 
Cemal and Enver. The official Aman-i Afghan newspaper of Kabul dedicated 
whole sections of its autumn 1922 issues to the life and death of Cemal, as well 
as to the growing Turkish community in the capital. On October 7, 1922, the 
Aman-i Afghan published photographs of Enver and several Ottoman officers 
accompanying him while on an expedition in Turkistan. The same issue con- 
tained a discussion of Cemal’s death, culminating with a eulogy. A related sec- 
tion on Turco-Afghan ties concluded on more optimistic tones, displaying a 
photograph of Afghanistan Independence Day celebrations in Ankara, under- 


scoring that the ties between Turkey and Afghanistan were alive and well.”° 
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According to India Office intelligence reports from October, however, even 
after the Afghan government’s attempts to memorialize the late CUP officials, 
shops in Kabul remained open as usual, with no signs of public unrest—to say 
nothing of provincial towns and villages outside of the capital.’ The conflicting 
accounts of Cemal Pasha’s memory in Afghanistan also reflects an ambivalence 
about his legacy in Kabul. On the one hand, the Kita-i Numune (model regiment) 
Cemal established during his tenure as chief instructor of the Afghan armed 
forces continued to be upheld by the amir as the blueprint for his new Afghan 
army. In accordance with the Friendship Agreement signed between Turkey and 
Afghanistan in March 1921, beginning in the summer of 1922 officers from 
Turkey were sent to Kabul to train Afghan soldiers, with select higher-rank AF 
ghan officers to be sent to Turkey for advanced training.®° In this way some of 
the most important projects launched under the aegis of Cemal during his short 
stay in Afghanistan continued beyond his death. 

On the other hand, the enforcement of Cemal’s new model regiment stoked 
old tensions between those favoring “Sultani”-style training, as Ottoman drilling 
practices were known, and those favoring more familiar British models es- 
poused by Afghan officers trained in India, such as Nadir Khan. In an internal 
communiqué between British intelligence agencies in India and Afghanistan that 
autumn, the British representative at Kabul went so far as to state, “Jemal Pa- 
sha’s scheme of army reorganization appears to have been definitely discarded, 
and shortly afterwards his new formation, the ‘Qita Namuna’, was disbanded.”*! 

As seen in the correspondence between Cemal and Kemal, however, the stra- 
tegic objective of stationing Turkish officers in Kabul had as much if not more 
to do with regional political goals as it did with a single-minded training of AF 
ghan officers and soldiers. Some of the Turkish officers stationed in Kabul used 
the Afghan capital as a base to monitor British activity in India, as one of the 
last Ottoman archival records on Afghanistan illustrates.®* As a personal rival 
to Kemal’s political ascendance, Cemal was also a complicated representative of 
the Turkish republic, to say the least. As a former Ottoman triumvirate member 
accustomed to being at the apex of command structures and issuing orders to 
subordinates, Cemal did not always see eye to eye with members of Aman Al- 
lah’s government either, including officials in the foreign ministry.*? Still, the 
impact of Cemal’s arrival in Afghanistan outlived him in several other ways rel- 
evant to the amir’s state-building efforts. Some of the pasha’s unionist associ- 
ates who accompanied him in exile to Afghanistan would go on to make lasting 


contributions to Afghanistan in the civil and administrative realm; chief among 
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them was the former Istanbul attorney and governor of Aleppo, Osman Bedri 
Bey (1881-1923), about whom we will have more to say later. 

Far from dying with him, Turco-Afghan ties seem to have only strengthened 
in the months after Cemal’s death, lending credence to the theory that Cemal 
Pasha—an old-party unionist leader and polarizing figure with a tattered rep- 
utation—was not the best representative of a new Turkish republic led by his 
own rival for power, Mustafa Kemal Pasha. One of the most visible signs of the 
resilience of Turco-Afghan ties at this time was Ankara’s readiness to upgrade 
its diplomatic presence in Afghanistan to a fully fledged embassy. In October 
1922, just weeks after the day of national mourning observed in Afghanistan 
for Cemal and Enver Pashas, the parliament of the nascent Turkish republic 


announced its first official ambassador and chargé d’affaires in Kabul. 


Fahreddin Pasha and Republican Pan-Islam 


Turkey’s first official ambassador to Afghanistan was also an Ottoman officer 
and veteran of World War I. General Omer Fahreddin Pasha (1868-1948) was 
the commander and governor of Medina during the Hejazi revolt (1916-1919), a 
venerated role for which he earned the honorific title “Tiger of the Desert” (Cé/ 
Kaplani).** Following his two-year internment by the British as a prisoner of 
war on the island of Malta, Fahreddin returned to Anatolia to fight in the war 
of independence under Kemal, leading units against French and Greek armies. 
In selecting a celebrated war hero who had defended the hallowed city of 
Medina against a British-supported siege, there are echoes of Abdiilhamid IV’s 
decision to appoint the late Ottoman scholar Ahmed Hulusi as the Porte’s first 
official envoy to Kabul in 1877. Though the Defender of Medina (as Fahreddin 
Pasha was also known) was not a scholar by any stretch, both Hulusi and 
Fahreddin were selected as emissaries to Afghanistan not for their extensive 
diplomatic experience—of which they both apparently had little—but for their 
impeccable “Pan-Islamic” credentials.® 

Fahreddin’s tenure as Ankara’s representative in Kabul (1922-1926) coincided 
with Turkey’s transition from a multiethnic empire to a secular republic. It also 
followed Abdurrahman Pesaveri’s inaugural post as the Anatolian resistance’s 
special representative to Kabul (1920-1922) and Cemal’s tenure as lead trainer 
of the new Afghan army (1920-1921). In spite of the landmark shifts occurring 


in Anatolia during this time, there was a surprising amount of continuity with 
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regard to the Turkish ambassador’s job description. Fahreddin’s primary duties 
in Kabul involved establishing a permanent diplomatic corps in Kabul and fur- 
thering Ankara’s military and educational assistance in Afghanistan in line 
with the 1921 Turco-Afghan Alliance Agreement.*¢ In this way Fahreddin con- 
tinued where Pesaveri and Cemal had left off, dispatching intelligence on Central 
Asia and India to Ankara and facilitating the arrival of Turkish officers, teachers, 
doctors, and other professionals for short-term service in the Afghan government’s 
military or civilian branches. Fahri Pasha, as he was more commonly known in 
Turkish and British sources, continued to represent Turkey in Pan-Islamic causes, 
including the collection of donations from Afghans and Indian Muslims for 
the war of independence in Anatolia. The latter was a foundational pillar of the 
Central Khilafat Committee (CKC) and broader Indian Khilafat movement.*” 

No doubt boosted by his sterling reputation, it did not take the Turkish am- 
bassador long to make an impression in his new surroundings. British minister 
at Kabul Sir Richard Roy Machonachie (1885-1962) described Fahreddin’s arrival 
in the capital as having a catalyzing effect on the Turkish expatriate commu- 
nity, and his influence on the amir profound: “The most prominent figure in 
Kabul at the moment is Fakhri Pasha,” Machonachie noted in the summer of 
1922, adding that the decorated war hero was “in the Amir’s closest confidence, 
and with his arrival Turkish influence has attained its zenith.”** Along with his 
secretarial staff, government records from Ankara indicate the new republic’s first 
ambassador to Afghanistan was joined by a Turkish doctor and courier.®? British 
sources were also keen to note that a former Indian Muslim subject in the British 
army, Surkha “Abbas Effendi,” who had deserted to Ottoman lines during battle 
in Mesopotamia, accompanied the Turkish ambassador. Abbas Effendi was em- 
ployed as a linguist at the Turkish embassy and also served as a cavalry in- 
structor at the Kabul Harbiye.”° 

Although Fahreddin’s arrival in Kabul signaled that Turco-Afghan bilateral 
relations had matured, some observers claimed to identify cracks beneath the 
seemingly rock-solid entente. Fahreddin was able to forge robust connections 
with Indian Muslims mobilizing in support of the Ottoman caliphate and 
Turkish war of independence, but some hinted that his influence with the amir 
may not have been so stalwart after all. On November 17, 1922, hardly a month 
after Fahreddin’s arrival in Kabul, the British minister at Kabul telegrammed 
the British secretary of state for foreign affairs in London: “There are indica- 
tions that Fakhri Pasha’s personal popularity with the Amir is on the wane.” 
The report goes so far as to claim that the former Turkish special envoy to 


Kabul, Abdurrahman Pesaveri, had already departed for Herat en route to 
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Anatolia, where “he intends to report to Kemal that Fakhri’s mission to Kabul 
has failed.”*! Unsurprisingly, such observations often came from those who were 
most eager to see Turkish failure: the British in Kabul. 

This is not to suggest descriptions offered by British states were always off 
the mark. According to Machonachie, the same British minister at Kabul who 
had described Fahreddin’s soaring popularity upon his arrival in Afghanistan, real 
geographic, strategic, and even ideological obstacles impeded a Turco-Afghan 
alliance from realizing its goals in the long term. As the British minister penned 
in a secret memorandum to the secretary of state for foreign affairs in London 
on the subject of bilateral ties between Turkey and Afghanistan, such obstacles 
were initially obscured due to the highly charged and euphoric atmosphere cre- 
ated by both nations fighting simultaneous wars of independence against a 
common foe. But it was only a matter of time, Machonachie opined, before more 
deep-seated structural cleavages manifested in the relationship: “There is no 
historical or geographical connection between the two countries,” the British 
minister emphasized, “while the Pan-Turanian programme must necessarily entail 
the absorption of Afghan Turkistan in the Turkish dominions, and is therefore 
a direct threat to the integrity of Afghanistan.””” 

Emphasizing the noncontiguous geographical realities of the two countries, 
but also lingering Greater Turan ambitions embedded in some of the more ex- 
treme iterations of Turkish nationalism, Machonachie was not oblivious to the 
bonds of religious solidarity and anticolonial struggle shared between Turks and 
Afghans. But what the British minister sought to highlight—and encourage, 
we can surmise—was a sense that the Turco-Afghan entente was a fleeting mo- 
ment, born out of emotion and particular historical circumstances, rather than 
an abiding alliance. When faced with the harsh realities of each state’s unique 
geostrategic interests, divergence was inevitable, and it was only a matter of time 
before the two countries found themselves at odds. The ebb and flow of Turco- 
Iranian relations, Machonachie was keen to analogize, was also obscured by a 
similarly short-term rapprochement at the time and taught them just as much: 
“Persia with the imminent menace of Turkish aggression in Azerbaijan before 
her eyes, has already realized the danger involved in this movement, masquer- 
ading as it does in Pan-Islamic guise, and if a Turkish conquest of Azerbaijan 
becomes an accomplished fact, it is possible that Afghanistan may take the 
warning to heart.” 

Machonachie likely overstated the extent of Turkish republican ambitions in 
Central Asia—there is little evidence, for example, to suggest Kemal seriously 


intended to resume the same anti-Soviet campaigns that Enver and Cemal had 
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launched in Bukhara and Turkistan before their deaths. The British minister’s 
dismissal of Turkish ties to Afghanistan was not entirely accurate either, whether 
considering the Timurid, Safavid, and Mughal periods of rule when Afghan ter- 
ritory was incorporated into Turkic empires, or more significantly, late Ot- 
toman histories of exchange as illustrated earlier. But in a foresighted assessment 
of subterranean cracks that very much were under the surface of Ankara and 
Kabul’s alliance in the early 1920s, Machonachie noted the critical role of the 
Ottoman caliphate as the root of Pan-Islamic ties between the Turks and 
Afghans, but also its potential Achilles’ heel: “[W Jere the Angora Government 
to carry out their alleged design of reducing the Sultan to the status of a puppet 
Caliph without a vestige of temporal power,” predicted Machonachie, “the 
alliance might be severely tested by the resentment which such a policy would 
arouse among orthodox Afghans.”*4 As events would show after the Turkish 
republic’s abolition of the Ottoman sultanate in 1922, and caliphate in 1924, 
Machonachie’s prediction turned out to be remarkably accurate in this respect. 

Other British predictions—to say nothing of desires—of an impending col- 
lapse in Turco-Afghan relations focused on essentializing notions of an inherent 
cultural divide between Turks and Afghans, especially between their respective 
military officers: “[T]he manners of the Angora Turk are not ingratiating,” noted 
one British official writing from Kabul in August 1922, “and the Afghan officers 
of the old school do not conceal their jealousy of the Turkish instructors who 
are displacing them.””’ There was likely some truth to these claims. In the early 
1900s, Mahmud Sami arrived in Kabul to head the premier military training 
academy in the country just as the Indian-born and educated Nadir Khan was 
rising through the ranks of Habib Allah’s Afghan army. Beyond the rivalry be- 
tween these two powerful actors in particular, British agents in Kabul saw 
ample potential discord to exploit between the Ottoman-trained and British- 
trained Afghan officers during Habib Allah’s reign. 

It is all the more likely such tensions were exacerbated during the Aman Allah 
period, not least when the early appointment of another outsider with a much 
more blistering reputation for authoritarianism, Cemal Pasha, was appointed to 
completely overhaul the Afghan armed forces. For all these reasons, British officials 
in Kabul were not just observing and hoping for a wrench in the Turco-Afghan 
alliance, but planning on future internal discord: “The present rapprochement 
between Angora and Afghanistan appears then rather to be due to a political 
accident than to rest on a natural and permanent bond of union,” Machonachie 


concluded in a tone of optimism. “When the lack of common secular interests 
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has become apparent, the religious tie may be found inadequate to hold the two 
countries together.””° 

Notwithstanding the real potential for divisive rivalries within the Kabul 
court, the years 1919 to 1923 of Aman Allah’s reign were ultimately defined not 
by personal discord between individual officers, nor even by the personal friend- 
ship of the two seemingly larger-than-life figures of Kemal and Aman Allah, but 
by a bigger and more complex story of two nations fighting concurrent wars of 
independence amid the collapse of the Ottoman Empire. The formation of a his- 
toric alliance promising mutual friendship and assistance was not simply a fleeting 
moment, nor even a marriage of convenience, but one that enriched the possi- 
bilities of Aman Allah’s state-building project in Afghanistan. Contrary to British 
predictions, it is also a relationship that continues in many respects to this day. 

Still, it is nevertheless true that Turco-Afghan ties in the 1920s, or any other 
period, were historically contingent and a constant work in progress. As subse- 
quent events would reveal, the Turco-Afghan entente after World War I was 
neither a project of establishing a singular Pan-Islamic caliphate nor a Pan- 
Turanian empire, but an exercise in bilateral relations between two states com- 
mitted to territorial nationalism and the ethnic nation-state model. It is worth 
recalling in this regard Mustafa Kemal’s strict instructions to the first Turkish 
officers to arrive in Kabul during the reign of Aman Allah: “This commission 
must not in any form take part in political struggles; you are to engage in strictly 
military duties, and you will find yourself becoming extraordinarily dear to the 
Afghan, Turkistani, and Bukharan people and soldiers.”*” 

His Pan-Islamic credentials notwithstanding, Fahreddin’s assignment as 
Turkish chargé d’affaires in Afghanistan was no less clearly defined, although it 
was considerably more complex than the work of Turkish military trainers. As 
with any other foreign legation, the ambassador’s duties and that of the repub- 
lic’s new diplomatic corps in Afghanistan included attending to the growing 
Turkish community’s needs in Kabul and preserving good relations with the AF 
ghan government. But by late 1923 into early 1924, Fahreddin was also tasked 
with maintaining the delicate balance of upholding Turkey’s prestige among 
Muslims worldwide as defenders of the faith and house of the caliphate, just as 
these distinctions were being eroded in the new republic itself. What is more, 
Fahreddin’s tenure as ambassador to Afghanistan coincided with Turkey nego- 
tiating new and improved postbellum relations with Britain.?* Such were the 
tensions and nuances built into Turkish and Afghan states in flux during the 


contentious, tumultuous, and uncertain years of the 1920s.” 
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Crucial as their joint wars of independence were to the making of a Turco- 
Afghan treaty and entente, to limit the story of Aman Allah’s foreign policy 
to that would miss a crucial third leg of the triangular relations driving Afghan 
Pan-Islamism at this time. As both Turkey and Afghanistan turned an 
important page in their relations with London by renegotiating treaties that 
promised cooperation and possibly even friendship with Britain, Indian Muslim 
migrants—the third leg of the Pan-Islamic triangle in Kabul—were not nearly 
as disposed to reconcile with the British and put aside differences with their 


colonial overseers. 


Playing with Fire: Amir Aman Allah and the Indian Muha§jirs 


Beginning in July 1920, processions of Muslim migrants hailing primarily from 
the Indian provinces of NWFP, Punjab, and Sindh and numbering several 
thousand packed their belongings, sold their properties, and began a westward 
journey in the summer heat to Afghanistan. Unlike the cataclysmic events of 
partition roughly a quarter century later, these emigrants were relocating not 
to a newly imagined nation for Indian Muslims to be named Pakistan but to 
the geographically closest state ruled by an independent Muslim sovereign: Af 
ghanistan. During one memorable crossing on the morning of August 14, 1920, 
an estimated seven thousand migrants departed from the Indian border town of 
Landi Kotal through the winding mountain slopes leading to the border with 
Afghanistan. Before long, the Khyber Pass was clogged with caravans of farmers 
and nomads, tending their animals and pushing bullock carts with their life’s 
possessions on board.'° Singing and chanting to themes of divine deliverance, 
prophetically inspired migration, and a promised land for all, when the Indian 
migrants confronted a meager Afghan border guard of fifty men attempting to 
blockade the road, it was the latter who yielded.!! 

As reflected in the spirited group of migrants above, there is little doubt the 
passage of tens of thousands of Muslims from British India to Afghanistan in 
1920-1921 was partly inspired by the Prophet of Islam’s migration, or Hijra 
(Urdu: Hijrat), from Mecca to Medina in 622 CE. It would be mistaken, how- 
ever, to characterize the Indian Hijrat to Afghanistan as an antiquated, backward- 
looking movement. Seen through the lens of its primary sponsor, Aman Allah 
Khan, this remarkable exodus of people had much more to do with modern 


notions of anticolonial struggle, Afghan state building, and Muslim modernism 
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in power than it did with resurrecting medieval notions of a so-called Abode 
of War and Abode of Islam.” Historians trying to understand the movement 
must, after all, address the following question: What drove tens of thousands 
of British Indian subjects to abandon their ancestral homes and migrate to 
Afghanistan at this time?! 

Studies of mass migrations often involve a consideration of push and pull 
factors. According to one historian of the movement, the invitations of Aman 
Allah were an important pull factor. By gambling on the “excited state of 
mind” of Indian Muslims in the charged atmosphere of Ottoman defeat in 
World War I and burgeoning Khilafat movement across the subcontinent, Aman 
Allah sought to capitalize on his own visions for a Greater Afghanistan, in- 
cluding a possible recapture of Pashtun ancestral lands in the frontier. In at 
least one speech in the spring preceding the Hijrat movement, Aman Allah wel- 
comed any Muslims, and even Hindus, who sought to make a new home in the 
free Afghan domains.!°4 Aman Allah also attended the historic All-India Khilafat 
Conference at Bombay in February 1920, where the Indian independence 
activist brothers Mohamed Ali and Shaukat Ali were reported to be the first to 
receive the amir.’ In this sense, Aman Allah’s assurances to the Indian Khila- 
fatists must be considered as a substantial impetus for those considering a move 
to Afghanistan.!°° 

Amir Aman Allah (Figure 4.2) did not travel to India again for the same pur- 
pose, but he continued to voice his support for the Khilafatists—and to invite 
them to Afghanistan—through speeches and letters dispatched via diplomatic 
representatives in India, Europe, and the Middle East.'°” During the Anglo- 
Afghan peace negotiations at Mussoorie, the Afghan delegation was reported 
to have encouraged migration to Afghanistan even while it deliberated with 
the British. When Aman Allah’s foreign minister, Mahmud Tarzi, arrived in the 
northwestern Indian town in April 1920 for the historic peace conference, he 
was reported to have delivered a rousing speech after Friday prayers at the local 
mosque, repeating earlier promises by the amir to Indian migrants that they 
would be welcomed in Afghanistan. Similar promises were made at the Khilafat 
Workers Conference at Delhi on April 18-19, 1920.18 

To pit all responsibility for the Indian Hijrat on the overtures of Aman Allah, 
however, obscures Indian Muslim agency in the migration, as well as more long- 
standing relationships connecting India and Afghanistan well before Aman 
Allah’s reign. Indian Muslims had served in the courts of Afghan amirs for even 


longer than their Ottoman Turkish counterparts in Kabul, and mercantile networks 
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FIGURE 4.2. Amir Aman Allah Khan (r. 1919-1929) (far right), in supplication with a 
visiting delegation. ullstein bild/ Getty Images. 


and sufi tariqas had for centuries linked markets and populations of the sub- 
continent to Central Asia via Afghanistan.’ Among the Indian professionals 
who had traveled to Afghanistan before the Hijrat were doctors, teachers, and 
translators serving in the highest echelons of government and best schools of 
the country since at least the ‘Abd al-Rahman era. The founder of the great 
Mughal Empire, Babur (1483-1530), had established his first capital in Kabul, 
where he remains buried until this day.” Subsequent Mughal emperors extended 
their rule over Kandahar and the tribal frontier between Jalalabad and Swat, 
albeit for a limited time and amid relentless Pashtun insurrection and Safavid 
contestation. 

Still, several unprecedented dimensions of the Indian Hijrat to Afghanistan 
in the early 1920s distinguished this mass exodus from earlier episodes of In- 
dian contact with and migration to Afghanistan. These include the sheer 
numbers of the migrants over a short period of time, and the broader regional 


implications and radical politics of the movement. Emerging at the same time 
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as the Turkish war of independence and following Aman Allah’s successful 
campaign for independence, the Indian Hijrat movement to Afghanistan wit- 
nessed the migration of a conservatively estimated sixty thousand muhajirs to 
Jalalabad, Kabul, and portions of northern Afghanistan, including the sur- 
rounding environs of Kunduz and Balkh."! The men, women, and children at 
the heart of this remarkable migration were a diverse assortment of British In- 
dian subjects who, having previously been domiciled on the eastern side of the 
Durand Line, crossed into Afghanistan beginning in the summer of 1920. Ac- 
cording to the British legation at Kabul, the migrants could be divided into 
four main strands of Indian subjects: Khilafatist agitators and revolutionaries 
intent on overthrowing British rule in India; economic migrants, including 
poor, landless peasants from the Punjab and Sindh; British-side Pashtuns with 
long-standing ties to Afghanistan granted land in the amir’s domains; and de- 
serters from the Raj’s frontier militias." 

The Hijrat movement was far from being a homogeneous group driven by a 
singular desire to live under a modern-day Dar al-Islam; the assortment of 
individuals and families represented a convergence of interests ranging from 
the short-term and pragmatic to the visionary and radical. Among them was a 
spillover effect of the broader Khilafat movement, particularly the protests of 
Indian Muslims against an Allied partition of the Ottoman Empire—including 
the British occupation of Istanbul, Palestine, and Mesopotamia—by voting 
with their feet. The latter no doubt intersected with the militant motivations 
of more radical political activists who sought to oust the British from India, 
vis-a-vis the aid of the Afghans and their unequivocally independent Muslim 
sovereign in Kabul, Aman Allah. For others, it seems, the Hijrat provided an 
opportunity for economic advancement, acquiring land, and escaping the 
oppressive circumstances of semifeudal overlords in India, be they Muslim or 
not. For still others, the Hijrat movement reflected the ideological urgency with 
which some Muslims called their coreligionists to live under the rule of shari‘a 
in a modern Islamic state. 

Linked both to a nascent Indian independence movement in British India and 
to a struggle to save the Ottoman lands from European partition and occupa- 
tion, the Indian Hijrat to Afghanistan was an early testing ground for the fluid 
ideals of citizenship Aman Allah had promoted in the early months of his reign, 
in an atmosphere that was simultaneously Pan-Islamic and Afghan nationalist. 
Still, the question remains: Was Aman Allah’s exhortation to the Indian muh§jirs 


limited to short-term objectives of realpolitik; that is to say, to enhancing Kabul’s 
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bargaining position in negotiations with the British? At least one historian has 
argued just as much: “Their motive in encouraging hijrat was to embarrass 
the British and thereby to strengthen their own bargaining position at the 
Mussoorie talks,” argues Naeem Qureshi, concluding the gesture was never in- 
tended to be serious.’ There is some evidence in British records to support this 
view. As remarked in a handwritten note by lead British negotiator Sir Henry 
Dobbs in the margins of the 1921 Anglo-Afghan Treaty, beyond the official Af 
ghan support for the Indian revolutionaries in Afghanistan lay a more flexible 
position: “The Afghan delegation pointed out that anyone had a right of asylum 
in a Moslem country.” The minister proceeded to add, however, that the Afghans 
made an additional message clear to him: “If our material interest were involved, 
and substantial friendship shown to us, we might perhaps be willing to waive 
some of these moral scruples.”"4 

Sir Dobbs’s marginal notes, still visible on the original copy of the 1921 Anglo- 
Afghan Treaty housed in the India Office records archive in London, call into ques- 
tion the amir’s commitment to the Pan-Islamic dimensions of the Hijrat. While 
the British foreign minister's comments present only one side of the picture, fur- 
ther evidence of Kabul’s double-speak on the Hijrat lay in the fact that, in practice, 
the Afghan authorities were hardly prepared for a full-scale migration. Though 
some resettlement programs were hastily assembled, in a matter of months after 
large numbers of Indians began arriving in Kabul the lack of governmental prepa- 
ration was readily apparent. This was most evident in the contrast migrants expe- 
rienced between the amir’s promises and the paltry arrangements to fulfill them. 

Beginning with auspicious promises, Afghan consulates in India circulated 
a royal nizamnamih devoted to the subject of the Indian muhajirs. According 
to the proclamation, a revised version of which was published in 1923 (see 
Figure 4.3), each migrant was to receive six to eight jaribs of land upon entering 
the exalted domains, as well as access to interest-free loans (which were payable 
after three years and could be broken into installments), and other modest start- 
up provisions free of charge.'” Moreover, per earlier statements by the amir and 
his foreign minister Mahmud Tarzi in India, the migrants were entitled to the 
same rights as Afghan citizens; in effect, legally speaking, they were to become 
Afghans.!"° Beyond official firmans to this effect, a number of warm receptions 
afforded to migrants in the Punjab and India’s northwest frontier by Hijrat com- 
mittees suggested they would be enthusiastically received in Afghanistan.'” 

The Indian muhajirs, many of whom had left land and property behind, were 
soon to be disappointed. By July 1920, British intelligence reported no less than 
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eighteen thousand persons had left their homes in India for Afghanistan.''® One 
month later, seven to eight thousand migrants were reported to be pouring into 
Afghanistan per week.” The numbers soon so overwhelmed the Afghan authori- 
ties that when the number of migrants reached thirty thousand, Aman Allah 
issued a moratorium on the Hijrat, urging that no more Indians be granted 
entry.'° The amir’s pleas notwithstanding, the migrants continued to make their 
way to Afghanistan, several following alternative routes to the crossing at the 
Khyber Pass. According to some estimates, by August as many as forty thou- 
sand muh§jirs were in the country, the majority languishing in Kabul in make- 
shift accommodations as they awaited information, and provisions, from the 
government.””! 

The migrants did not find the promised land they had hoped for. Indian 


muhajirs were ordered to be temporarily relocated north to the Panjshir Valley 
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or to the northwest region of Afghan Turkistan for two months, after which 
they would be permanently settled in a location of the government’s choosing!” 
The idea of tilling land or serving in the provincial military in a remote region 
of the country was not welcomed by the majority of muhajirs; several who were 
already conscripted into military service at Jalalabad had since convinced their 
fellow migrants of just as much. Making matters worse, then came a succession 
of postponement orders, delaying the possibility of realizing even these already 
unsatisfactory plans. 

Addressing his subjects at the next ‘Id celebration, the amir also expressed 
frustration at the failure of the resettlement program.’?? While a number of 
Pashtun migrants from Peshawar eventually settled in the northern city of 
Kunduz, and Sindhis in the northeastern environs of Balkh, some decided to 
proceed further west or north to the Soviet Union, Anatolia, and Europe, leaving 
Afghanistan behind. Most of the muhajirs, however, ultimately decided to re- 
turn to India: “By August the movement had lost its force,” noted the British 
legation at Kabul in 1920, “and the emigrants began drifting back to their 
homes.”!4 As hastily as it had begun, the Hijrat movement had rapidly come to 
an unglamorous end. 

The collapse of the Indian Hijrat movement was an embarrassing setback for 
Aman Allah, Afghan representatives in India, and their interlocutors in the sub- 
continent. It provided a sobering lesson in the limits of radical Pan-Islamic 
projects for both Afghans and Indian Muslims. For the Afghans, it demonstrated 
the difficult choices, and priorities, their newly independent country faced and the 
economic constraints of what being a free Islamic state in the 1920s could mean. 
For Aman Allah himself it provided a prickling lesson in the limits of Pan-Islamic 
rhetoric and sentiment when not backed by concrete institutional support and 
planning. It also led him to the more pragmatic position of supporting the 
Khilafat movement in India rhetorically and diplomatically, which could 
strengthen Afghanistan’s position in the region and shore up his popularity 
abroad, without the associated costs of opening the country’s borders and 
extending citizenship to any Muslims willing to migrate.!?? In this way, Aman 
Allah could satisfy the Janus-faced nature of a Pan-Islamic discourse that 
aimed to bolster Aman Allah’s legitimacy before his own subjects and to boost 
the international prestige of Afghanistan in a greater “Muslim world” under siege 
by European colonial powers.!”° 

The end of the Indian migration and resettlement of muhajirs in Afghani- 
stan did not spell the end for Pan-Islamic causes in either country. To the con- 


trary, in the months and years that followed, both Afghan and Indian Pan- 
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Islamism evolved, albeit in different ways. In Afghanistan, as mentioned, Aman 
Allah adopted a more focused and realist policy of Pan-Islamism that limited it- 
self to the diplomatic and rhetorical fields, but continued to employ Indian and 
Turkish professionals domestically in a variety of legal, educational, infrastruc- 
ture, and military projects of state building. As for India, what had earlier during 
World War I been a covert mission of a relatively small number of agents oper- 
ating out of UP, Punjab, and the Indo-Afghan frontier, and then a large-scale 
but still regionally contained Hijrat migration, now mushroomed into an even 
more popular mass movement known as the Khilafat movement. While firmly 
anchored in India, the history of the Khilafat movement of 1919-1924 and its 
relationship to Afghan politics under the early reign of Aman Allah owes its 
stimulus to events in the greater Middle East immediately following Ottoman 


defeat in World War I. 


Hindustani Crescent: The Indian Khilafat 
Movement and Afghanistan 


On August 10, 1920, the Allied powers signed an agreement at Sévres, France, 
partitioning the Ottoman Empire into more than ten new states, international- 
ized territories, or European “zones of influence’—the harshest terms imposed 
on any of the Central powers (see Map 3). Two unexpected outcomes, however, 
emerged from the European accord at Sévres. First, the Allies considerably under- 
estimated the resistance Turkish nationalist forces, who were as wearied and 
bloodied as their opponents in the Great War, were willing to put up against 
the partition of Anatolia. Second, what the signatories also did not anticipate 
were the vociferous waves of discontent that erupted in distant India in response 
to the treaty’s terms, particularly coming from the subcontinent’s Muslims, but 
also supported by a broader swath of Indian independence activists including 
the Indian National Congress under Mahatma Gandhi’s endorsement. 
Incensed by reports of London’s double dealing against Turkey during the war, 
and apparent encouragement to Greek offensives in western Anatolia after it, 
scores of Indian Muslim organizations mobilized in protest of the partition of 
Ottoman territory. Many cited pledges made by British prime minister Lloyd 
George during the war concerning respect for the territorial integrity of the 
Ottoman domains—or those made by the Indian viceroy as described in 
Chapter 3. More cynical parties cited a pattern of British duplicity since the 
Libyan and Balkan Wars of 1911-1913, where London stood by as other European 
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MAP 3. The Middle East as proposed by the Treaty of Sévres and League of Nations mandates (with surrounding areas), 1920 
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powers annexed territory ruled by the Ottomans for centuries. As the British 
chargé d’affaires in Kabul, Sir Richard Machonachie, observed in a dispatch 
from India, “Seldom if ever can Great Britain’s reputation for fair play and good 
faith have stood lower, in Indian estimation, that it did at this time.”!?” 

The Indian Khilafat movement (1919-1924) represented a convergence of a 
broad spectrum of Indian Muslims—but also influential Afghans and sympa- 
thetic Hindus, Parsis, and Sikhs—coalescing in opposition to the Allied parti- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire. The roots of the campaign lay in a widespread 
malaise over the fate of Turkey following its defeat in World War I. Eventually 
the movement took a more focused shape under the All-India Khilafat Com- 
mittee based out of Lucknow under the leadership of prominent Indian Muslim 
intellectuals and activists including the Oxford-educated Mohamed Ali Jauhar 
(1878-1931), his brother Shaukat Ali (1873-1939), Mushir Hussain Kidwai (1878— 
1937), Hakim Ajmal Khan (1868-1927), and Mukhtar Ahmad Ansari (1880-1936), 
as well leading Indian ulema Abul Kalam Azad (1888-1958) and Sayyid 
Ata Allah Shah Bukhari (1892-1961), among others. A remarkable generation 
by all accounts, all of the former would play influential albeit sometimes opposing 
roles in the subsequent stages of the Indian and Pakistan independence move- 
ments while continuing to support the late Ottoman and Turkish causes.!”° 

As a reflection of its internal diversity, the Khilafat movement employed a 
range of tactics that cannot be boiled down to a single modus operandi. Between 
1919 and 1924 the movement incorporated protests in major Indian cities; letter- 
writing and editorial campaigns in Indian and British newspapers; fundraising 
campaigns in Indian mosques, schools, and community centers for the Anato- 
lian resistance; actual migrations out of India, including the Hijrat and cases of 
Indian Muslims volunteering for the Turkish national resistance; as well high- 
level lobbying by Indian Muslim delegations dispatched to London. As the 
movement assumed anti-British imperial dimensions in general, it incorporated 
Hindu supporters and organizations in its ranks, most famously Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Indian National Congress, which threw its support behind the 
Khilafatists vis-a-vis its own simultaneous Noncooperation movement. In re- 
turn, the recently founded Jam‘iyat-i ‘Ulama™-i Hind (Association of Indian Is- 
lamic Scholars) issued a fatwa endorsing Gandhi’s Noncooperation movement 
and joint struggle with the congress in June 1920.'”? The Khilafat movement also 
encompassed the pro-Iurkish diplomacy of Afghan delegates giving special 
prominence to the question of the Ottoman caliphate and Turkish territorial 


integrity in their own peace talks with the British at Rawalpindi, Mussoorie, and 
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Kabul from 1919 to 1921.!9° While critics of the movement saw the Khilafatist 
coalition as a marriage of convenience, others saw inspiration for Hindu-Muslim 
unity in India, a critical pillar of the Noncooperation and Indian independence 
movement led by the congress; others still, saw the roots of Muslim separatism in 
South Asia and a foundation for the Islamic state of Pakistan.’ As for the not 
insignificant role of the Afghans, the Khilafat movement provided a vibrant an- 
ticolonial movement on Kabul’s doorstep, further promoting Aman Allah’s 
stature abroad and bolstering his legitimacy at home as a freedom-fighting ghazi 
king concerned for the plight of Muslims everywhere. It also allowed Aman 
Allah—even after the embarrassment of the Hijrat debacle—to continue to 
extend his influence across the Durand Line and the some seventy million Muslim 
subjects of the British Raj. 

In spite of significant regional, class, and religious diversity within the Kh- 
ilafatists’ ranks, the common thread tying this amalgam of disparate groups into 
political alliance was an ardent plea to prevent the Ottoman caliphate’s domains 
from partition by non-Muslim powers, including the new system of European 
colonial mandates. Here, in a jointly religious and political vernacular, the most 
consistent protest voiced by Khilafatist spokespersons such as the spirited jour- 
nalists Mohamed Ali Jauhar and Shaukat Ali was the safeguarding of the holy 
sites of Hejaz, Jerusalem, and Mesopotamia (Iraq), but also the Ottoman ca- 
liph’s religiopolitical jurisdiction over these Muslim-majority lands. Granted au- 
dience with the highest offices of government in Europe, including a private 
meeting with Lloyd George at 10 Downing Street, the Ali brothers boldly ar- 
gued Muslims were obliged by their faith to support the caliphate. Couched in 
a language of loyalty, but also stern advice, Indian Khilafatists thereby carefully 
maneuvered around the sensitive topic of their allegiance to the British Crown 
by describing in strictly religious terms the Muslims’ prerogative of protecting 
the Ottoman domains. At the same time, in a veiled threat to British colonial 
officialdom, the Ali brothers did not shy away from describing the potentially 
explosive consequences should the Crown fail to uphold its promises of a just 
resolution to Ottoman territorial questions in the aftermath of the Great War. 
It was in His Majesty’s best interest, they emphasized, that any such resolution 
must take into account the very real factor of Muslim opinion in India—advice 
that also applied to the large Muslim populations of Egypt, South Africa, Malaya, 
and other British imperial domains. 

The Ali brothers were the most vocal and visible spokesmen of the Khilafat 
movement, helping establish the All-India Khilafat Committee headquarters in 
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Lucknow (later renamed the Central Khilafat Committee, or CKC), and trav- 
eling to London to meet senior British officials. But they were not the only ones. 
Other delegates working on behalf of the movement traveled to Anatolia to meet 
with Kemal and representatives of the nationalist government in Ankara, in- 
cluding the CKC’s general secretary—referred to as Mirza Bey in some of the 
earliest records of the Turkish republic.'3? Others circulated fatwas supportive 
of the movement from India’s most prominent ulema, and across sectarian lines. 
Most prominent in this regard was the work of Mawlana ‘Abd al-Bari of Firangi 
Mahal (1878-1926), who sought to unite and strengthen the voice of Indian Mus- 
lims in support of the Ottoman caliphate by procuring fatwas from multiple 
ulema on the CKC’s behalf. These juridical opinions claimed to empower the 
Khilafat movement with the prestige of ‘ijma’, or Islamic scholarly consensus, 
underscoring the obligation of Indian Muslim support for the Ottoman caliphate 
and Turkish national resistance in Anatolia.!*4 The collective fatwa held that 
Ottoman claims to the caliphate were legitimate irrespective of their non-Arab, 
non-Qurayshi descent, that it was incumbent on all Muslims to come to the aid 
of another Muslim country under attack, and that the Arabian Peninsula must 
be free from non-Muslim domination, including illegitimate proxies even 
though they be Muslims. The last point was a clear rebuke of the Hashemite 
dynastic claims of Sharif Husayn (1854-1931), leader of the Hejazi revolt against 
the Ottomans during World War I, but also his sons Faysal I (1883-1933) and 
‘Abd Allah I (1882-1951), the kings of Iraq and Jordan, respectively.!* In all, some 
sixty-six ulema affixed their signatures to the fatwa. The authority of the Khila- 
fatists had never been clearer.!*° 

Facing an onslaught of Indian Muslim protest from the streets of Bombay to 
10 Downing Street, the response of British officials from Delhi to London was 
to mollify the Khilafatists by assuring the Crown would “fully respect” Muslim 
sentiments in Palestine and Iraq, where the British had recently established 
mandatory rule under the auspices of the League of Nations. As for Hejaz, the 
British government was quick to point out that an independent Muslim ruler 
of Qurayshi Arab lineage, Sharif Husayn, was in command of the Haramayn, 
not the British. Moreover, resorting to scholarly authorities of their own, the 
British Indian government also attempted to secure fatwas in support of their 
own position vis-a-vis the Ottoman caliphate. A pamphlet commissioned by the 
British Indian foreign department, for example, provides a case in point. Entitled 
Facts about the Khalifate, the work is a translation from an original manuscript 


by a certain Moulana Faizul Karim, with claims of being “authenticated by the 
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principal Pirs and Ulemas of Sind.” Printed in Karachi and discussed in a memo- 
randum by the Raj’s central intelligence department in July 1919, the pamphlet 
proceeds to undermine Ottoman claims to the caliphate, citing the opinions of 
some classical jurists that the caliph must hail from al-Quraysh, the tribe of the 
Prophet and his closest companions. With an underlying tone of political re- 
alism, the pamphlet concludes with a self-serving warning: “Be it remembered 
that the greatest monuments of the Prophet are the two Holy Places, and who- 
soever is their keeper has greater right to the Khalifate than his rivals.”!” These 
were points that the Indian Khilafatists—including Afghan allies in their 
ranks—hardly took seriously.'3° Referring indirectly to Sharif Husayn’s kingdom 
of Hejaz—and by extension, subsequent Hashemite Iraq and Transjordan—as 
“British-manufactured sultans,” the Indian CKC and Aman Allah continued to 
throw their weight behind the Ottoman caliph in Istanbul, with an understanding 
this went hand in hand with supporting the Turkish war of independence based 
in Anatolia under Kemal’s leadership.!°? 

As for Aman Allah and his newly independent Afghan government in par- 
ticular, three main objectives overlapped with that of the Khilafatists. First, 
there was the shared goal of defending the territorial integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, and later, supporting the Turkish national resistance in Anatolia.“ 
Second, by sponsoring Pan-Islamic causes with strong Indian dimensions such as 
the Khilafat and Hijrat movements, Aman Allah was able to tap into reservoirs of 
Muslim political support outside of his own country. Here, the Afghan monarch’s 
extraterritorial influence reinforced his stature as a rare independent Muslim 
sovereign, filling a vacuum left by the collapse of the Ottoman Empire—so 
much so that he was even considered as a potential candidate for the caliphate 
itself.'“! Pan-Islamic recognition also bolstered Afghanistan’s international status 
among European and neighboring powers as a player to be reckoned with in re- 
gional and even global politics. Closer to home, and as important, the amir’s 
support for Pan-Islamic causes abroad shored up his own domestic credentials 
as a just and righteous Afghan king. Finally, by expanding his sphere of influ- 
ence into India’s northwestern frontier in particular, where as many Pashtuns 
lived under British rule as within Afghanistan itself, Aman Allah could use 
Khilafat, Hijrat, and crossborder Pashtun agitation as bargaining chips against 
the British. Seeking to carve further territorial, legal, and commercial rights in 
India, that is precisely what his negotiating team did at peace talks in Rawalpindi, 
Mussoorie, and Kabul. 

As a closer examination of Kabul’s evolving policies during the 1920s reveals, 


however, while the Afghan government’s interests in the Hijrat and Khilafat 
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movements overlapped in some instances with that of their Indian Muslim al- 
lies, eventually they began to diverge along territorial nationalist lines. While 
this was no doubt a crushing blow to the muhajirs and those espousing more 
radical notions of annexation or a new transnational Pax Islamica, to others it 
demonstrated a maturation on the part of the Afghan leadership, struggling as 
it was to establish the first entirely free Muslim-majority nation-state after the 


fall of the Ottoman Empire. 


Pan-Islam and the Islamic Nation-State 


Far from the dust settling, the official armistice that ended Ottoman participa- 
tion in World War I ushered in a new phase of war for Anatolia, and even opened 
a new chapter of conflict between Indian Muslim Khilafatists and the British 
Raj. Meanwhile in Afghanistan, during the volatile years between 1919 and 1923, 
the making of a multinational corps of Ottomans, Indians, and Afghans in 
Kabul had its roots in the remarkable convergence of a post-Armistice Turkey 
and Afghanistan fighting simultaneous wars of independence, and the Indian 
Khilafat movement emerging in full steam. As with previous episodes of Indo- 
Afghan-Ottoman activity, the focal point of this tripartite nexus was again 
Kabul, but with very different results. 

With Aman Allah securing independence from Britain following the Third 
Anglo-Afghan War in the summer of 1919, Afghanistan became one of the only 
fully independent and sovereign Muslim-majority states in the world. What 
followed were two very different migrations to Afghanistan from opposite di- 
rections: an Ottoman Empire in shambles from the west, and British India from 
the east. The former included a high-profile group of Ottoman Turkish officials 
fleeing Allied-occupied Istanbul; the latter constituting one of the most remark- 
able migrations in South Asian history. In a foreshadowing of the trauma and 
dislocations of partition a quarter century later, an estimated sixty thousand 
Indian Muslims, mostly poor farmers from the Punjab, Sindh, and NWFP, 
migrated to Afghanistan in the Hijrat movement of 1920-1921. Meanwhile, a 
more exclusive group of Indian migrants had already become influential mem- 
bers of Aman Allah’s court, joining a coterie of former Ottoman officials in the 
amit’s service. 

Upon his ascent to power, Aman Allah initially supported Muslim insurgen- 
cies against the British in the east and south and against the Soviet Red Army 


to the north, speaking to his uncompromisingly Pan-Islamic foreign policy in 
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MAP 4. Afghanistan and its neighbors, 1923 


the early months and years of his decade-long reign." As the leader of a sovereign 
and territorially defined nation-state (Map 4), however—and not an expansive 
Muslim empire like the Ottomans or Mughals, or Hotakis and Durranis for 
that matter—Aman Allah found himself caught between more narrow concep- 
tions of national interests and the ambitious calls of competing Pan-Islamic 
causes. While his early support for the Muslim Basmachi rebels in Turkistan 
also derived from the vacuum created by the dissolution of the tsarist Russian 
Empire and Bukharan amirate, for example, his northern policy soon collided 
with Soviet expansionism in Turkistan, until he was forced to abandon the 
cause. Eventually, the Afghan monarch was compelled to curb his own expan- 


sionist fervor and abandoned support for the Basmachis in order to stabilize 
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his northern border and focus on securing gains from the British to the east 
and south. 

The collapse of the Hijrat movement spelled the end neither of the Khilafat 
movement nor of Aman Allah’s Pan-Islamism. But it was a chastening episode 
for Aman Allah and the Khilafatist leadership alike, not to mention a poignantly 
tragic plight for the muhajirs. It provided a sobering lesson in the limits of Pan- 
Islamism for Afghans and Indian Muslims operating in different stages and con- 
texts of national independence movements. For the former, it demonstrated the 
priorities Afghanistan faced as a newly independent country and the limitations 
of being a free “Islamic state” in the 1920s. Over the course of his reign, facing 
economic scarcity and conflicting priorities with his erstwhile Muslim allies, 
Aman Allah increasingly opted for territorially limited nationalism over universal 
caliphatism. For Indian Muslims, many realized after the debacle of the Hijrat 
that they would have to carry their own weight in India under British rule and 
no longer entertain fanciful dreams of escaping to Afghanistan as a new prom- 
ised land. But as late as 1923, Afghanistan still featured prominently in the imag- 
ination of many Indian freedom fighters, an island of Islamic sovereignty in a 
sea of European colonization across Asia and Africa. This allowed Aman Allah 
to continue to employ the Khilafat movement, the crossborder “Pathan question,” 
and any remaining Indian Muslim muh§jirs as bargaining chips in negotiations 
with the British. 

From the dispatch and return of envoys between Anatolia, Afghanistan, and 
India during the Russo-Ottoman War (1877-1878) to public speeches made by 
Turkish, Afghan, and Indian Muslim nationalist leaders after World War I, 
a shared sense of Pan-Islamic struggle at different stages emerges in all three 
national independence movements. There is now a robust scholarship on the 
history of independence struggles in Turkey, India, and Afghanistan after the 
Great War, but they are largely nationalist portraits framed in isolation.'“3 Missing 
are the collaborations—but also tensions—between the national movements, 
evident when we examine the convergence of all three in Afghanistan during 
Aman Allah’s reign, especially between 1919 and 1923. 

Still, a major facet of the history of modern Pan-Islamism between Turkey, 
India, and Afghanistan—and a goal of this book—continues to dangle before 
us. As mentioned earlier, the historiography of modern Muslim transnationalism 
has devoted considerable attention to militants, radical ideologues, and other 
confrontational figures—for predictable reasons, given the spectacular episodes 


of Pan-Islamic entente during and immediately after World War I. There was, 
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however, something else remarkable about several of the Muslims who migrated 
to Afghanistan from Turkey and India following the ascent of Aman Allah: they 
contributed to an unprecedented integration of Islamic legal and administra- 
tive expertise into a modern nation-state. Fused by a struggle for legality and 
diplomacy rather than war, it is to this long-forgotten jihad of Muslim jurists in 


Afghanistan that we now turn. 


Legalizing Afghanistan 


Islamic Legal Modernism and the Making of 
the 1923 Constitution 


IN THE SPRING OF 1919, a newly crowned amir in Afghanistan led a motley 
crew of irregular troops and tribal levies against the British Raj’s imperial 
army. Stunningly, the smaller and less organized party prevailed. Although the 
Third Anglo-Afghan War lasted scarcely three months and resulted in a military 
stalemate, the negotiations that followed heralded a historic political victory for 
the Afghans. By declaring his amirate to be an unconditionally free and inde- 
pendent state, the twenty-six-year-old Amir Aman Allah Khan defied Afghan- 
istan’s status as a British protectorate, a legal relic of the Second Anglo-Afghan 
War (1878-1880). Although Aman Allah’s assertiveness was met with one of the 
first sustained aerial bombardments in history, by Britain’s Royal Air Force, ulti- 
mately it was London that yielded by recognizing Afghanistan’s independence 
in the Treaty of Rawalpindi (August 8, 1919). Soon thereafter Kabul signed 
bilateral treaties with countries across Europe, Asia, and the Middle East. 
Having secured Afghanistan’s sovereignty abroad, Aman Allah turned his 
attention inward, launching a determined state-building program aimed at cen- 
tralizing governance in a constitutional monarchy. Within a year of his corona- 
tion he had recruited an elite team of Afghan, Ottoman Turkish, and Indian 


Muslim jurists to whom he assigned a single mandate: in his own words, to 
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establish a “rule of law” in the country.' By 1923, the king’s commission had 
promulgated scores of original statutes collectively titled the Nizamnamihha-yi 
Amaniyyih (Aman Allah Codes) in Dari and Pashto. The expansive campaign 
comprised civil and criminal law codes, judges’ manuals, and a broad range of 
government-issued texts, including school syllabi and training exercises for ca- 
dets in a newly reorganized Afghan army. The reforms mandated universal pri- 
mary education, including the opening of public schools for girls and teachers’ 
colleges for preparing instructors of both sexes.” An ensuing penal code outlawed 
animal cruelty, detailing the required conditions of chickens in bazaars, banning 
animal fights, and prohibiting the overloading of livestock.? The most famous 
text of all, however, was the Qanun-i Asasi (Basic Code) of 1923, the country’s 
first written constitution. 

Outward resemblances to international development and reconstruction pol- 
icies generated for Afghanistan in more recent years have led many observers, 
including some scholars, to describe Aman Allah’s reign (1919-1929) in nostalgic 
terms. The young monarch was “progressive,” “charming,” and a “champion of 
modernization ahead of his time”; as a “revolutionary king,” Aman Allah pushed 
for women’s empowerment, minority rights, and an overall “secularization” of 
Afghan law, among other initiatives of “a Western flavor.”* What these readings 
often elide, however, is the monarch’s resolve that Afghanistan’s constitutional 
reforms spring from within Islamic legal, religious, and ethical traditions, or the 
shari‘a.? As enshrined in Articles 4, 16, and 21 of the 1923 Constitution, the king 
and his courts were to “rule in accordance with the principles enunciated in the 
shari‘a.”° 

The abundant references to upholding shari‘a in Aman Allah’s reforms may 
come as a surprise to those accustomed to associating the Afghan king with his 
more famous contemporaries, Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk (1881-1938) of Turkey and 
Riza Shah Pahlavi (1878-1944) of Iran. In light of the amir’s friendship with both 
leaders—warm receptions he received in Ankara and Tehran are commonly cited 
as evidence in this regard—it is often assumed that Aman Allah simply emu- 
lated his Turkish and Iranian counterparts, in effect completing a triad of Middle 
Eastern “westernizing, secularizing reformists” at the time.’ Such framings give 
short shrift to modern Afghan legal history and Aman Allah’s distinctive style of 
rule, especially during the pivotal years of 1919-1923, when the juridical founda- 
tions of a fully sovereign Afghanistan were laid. In contrast to Kemalist Turkey 
in particular, Amani Afghanistan’s model of reform stressed continuity rather 


than rupture with the predominant Hanafi jurisprudential traditions of the 
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country, and negotiation with the Afghan ulema establishment rather than 
confrontation. These traits also distinguish Aman Allah and his jurists from the 
founders of the modern salafiyya movement, Jamal al-Din “al-Afghani” (d. 1897), 
Muhammad ‘Abduh (d. 1905), and Rashid Rida (d. 1935), as well as their intel- 
lectual and political heirs in the twentieth and twenty-first centuries. Forsaking 
adherence to one school of law, “Salafis” continue to attract the lion’s share of 
scholarly attention when it comes to Islamic modernism—in its legal dimen- 
sions, or any other domain. 

A historical rebrushing of Aman Allah and his policy makers as Islamic legal 
modernists hinges on questions that have received insufficient attention. Does 
the role of Islamic law in Afghanistan’s founding national charter transcend mere 
claims to be based on the shari‘a? Is there evidence of constructive conversa- 
tions, debates, and collaborations between diverse strands of Muslim legal 
thought in the production of Afghanistan’s Nizamnamihha-yi Amaniyyih? Far 
from simulating Europe or Kemalism, or another variety of diffusionist legal 
change, Afghanistan’s Aman Allah Codes should be considered one of the twen- 
tieth century’s first episodes of Islamic legal modernism in power, defined as a 
statist project by Muslim jurists to promulgate a uniform body of national laws 
via the codification of Islamic jurisprudence (figh). A hallmark of Islamic legal 
modernism is a deliberate resistance to “transplanting” European legal codes to 
Muslim-majority societies, instead opting for a synthesis of the Islamic jurispru- 
dential heritage with the requirements of modern statehood, legality, and gov- 
ernance.® As a case in point, the architects of the Aman Allah Codes relied on 
the Hanafi madhab—the predominant school of Islamic law in the Ottoman 
Empire, India, and greater Central Asia—for the substantive legal rulings that 
they codified into Afghanistan’s first corpus of nation-state law. In so doing, 
Aman Allah’s lawgivers reflected jurisprudential continuity and innovation 
simultaneously. That scholars of modern Islamic legal history have overlooked 
Afghanistan’s Nizamnamihha-yi Amaniyyih is surprising in light of its being 
the most ambitious—and arguably successful—codification of Hanafi figh since 
the Ottoman Mecelle (Civil Code). 

This argument is grounded in a discussion of two features of the Nizam- 
namihha-yi Amaniyyih codification project in particular: the sources of its 
substantive law, and a social biography of its drafters. First, we will examine spe- 
cific instances of canonical Hanafi works cited in the single most important 
text of the Aman Allah Codes after the Constitution itself—Tamassuk al-Quzat 
al-Amaniyyih (1921-1922) (Handbook for Aman Allah’s Judges).? The handbook 
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was a comprehensive primer on Afghanistan’s criminal laws intended for judi- 
cial personnel across the country. The government printed two thousand copies 
to be distributed to and implemented in every criminal court of first instance 
(mahkamih-i ibitida’i) and higher appellate court (mahkamih-i mardafi'-i jaza’) 
in the country. Designed as a user-friendly handbook, Tamassuk al-Quzat was 
the chief instrument in Aman Allah’s plan to establish a judicial grid for the 
country. Apart from the Basic Code, it is also the only statute that focuses on 
substantive law— including definitions of crimes and stipulation of punishments— 
rather than on more mundane procedural or municipal matters subsumed 
within the Islamic legal category of administrative law/ public policy, or siydsa 
shar iyya. For these reasons the handbook acted as a companion text to the 1923 
Constitution, and as the amir’s implementation of the “rule by shari‘a” clauses 
in Articles 4, 7, 16, 21, and 72 in particular. 

As for the source of its rulings, the handbook is unequivocal in its reliance 
on canonical texts and authors of the Hanafi school of Islamic jurisprudence, 
from the Hidaya (Guidance) of medieval Transoxian jurist al-Marghinani (d. 
1197) to Radd al-Muhtar (Answer to the Perplexed) of the late Ottoman mufti 
of Damascus, Ibn ‘Abidin (d. 1836). Given the existence of an alternative path— 
translating French, Belgian, Swiss, or German codes, as was done in neigh- 
boring Muslim-majority countries, for example—the actual legal content of the 
Aman Allah Codes serves as a reminder that building a state judiciary involves 
profoundly political choices. 

Framing legislative policies as Islamic legal modernism in power also requires 
information about the authors themselves. Among the “framers” of Afghani- 
stan’s first constitution were Afghan ulema trained in Deobandi madrasas, rad- 
ical members of the Young Afghan republican movement, an Indian Muslim 
physician, and an Ottoman Turkish lawyer who was appointed to the very helm 
of the drafting commission. Apart from their common religion, the only char- 
acteristics tying the authors of Afghanistan’s first constitution together were that 
they hailed from highly literate professional classes and had graduated from 
educational institutions in Afghanistan, India, or the Ottoman Empire. The sec- 
tion concludes with biographical snapshots of five leading, but very different, 
contributors to Afghanistan’s Nizamnamihha-yi Amaniyyih. Subsumed within 
this treatment of the Aman Allah Codes, therefore, is a recognition of the diver- 
sity of Muslim thought and politics undergirding Islamic legal modernism in 


Afghanistan at this time. 
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This is not to suggest there was ideological uniformity between the Muslims 
of Aman Allah’s court—far from it. Nor is this an account of a puritanical, in- 
sular, or monolithic Islam or “Muslim world view” in Afghanistan framed in 
juxtaposition to an equally imagined West. There is an account of ideological 
fault lines here—not between believers and nonbelievers, but among Muslim 
rulers, their advisors, and those they ruled, as they each promoted competing 
interpretations of the shari‘a in Afghanistan. Far from a simplistic binary di- 
viding religionists and secularizers, Aman Allah refused to grant his opponents 
the discursive advantage, crafting a “rule of shari‘a” campaign of his own to 


counter more locally produced versions in the Indo-Afghan frontier especially. 


The Nizamnamihha-yi Amaniyyih (Aman Allah Codes): 
Features and Sources 


Far from a stand-alone text, the Nizamnamihha-yi Amaniyyih includes Afghan- 
istan’s first national constitution, also known as the Basic Code or Funda- 
mental Law in Persian and Pashto, in addition to more than seventy separately 
bound statutes, courtroom manuals, and administrative regulations covering a 
broad range of civil, criminal, and military matters.'’ The supplementary texts 
introduce foundational pillars of modern bureaucracy, including the organ- 
ization of ministries and municipalities, the collection of revenue and regula- 
tion of state employees, a standard system of measurements, the registration of 
marriages and children, as well as identity cards and passports for the increased 
legibility of subjects in and outside the country.’ Together, the topics covered 
in the Aman Allah Codes are vast in scope, signaling the most ambitious at- 
tempt by any governing regime in Afghanistan to extend a single writ of au- 
thority and uniform law to the country as a whole up to that point in time. 

As mentioned, the most prominent text promulgated during Aman Allah’s 
reign was the Basic Code of 1923 (Figure 5.1). The document was ratified before 
a Loya Jirga assembly on April 9, 1923, and most scholars consider it the country’s 
first constitution. Ludwig Adamec, for example, described the text as a bill of 
rights for Afghans and the “first written document dealing [with] the preroga- 
tives of the ruler and the rights of the ruled.”!> The charter served as a blueprint 
for organizing the state’s financial, political, and military organs, including limits 


on the authority of central, provincial, and municipal governments. It sowed the 
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seeds for a national parliament by establishing a state council (Shura-yi Dawlat), 
half of whose members were to be “identified and appointed by the people.” 
The formation of a vertically integrated network of law courts headed by a 
supreme court (Diwan-i ‘Ali) in Kabul with a mandate for judicial review also 
speaks to a nascent separation of powers. Notably, the document’s common 
name (Qanun-i Asasi) is identical to that of the Ottoman Constitution of 1876 


(Kanun-1 Esasi) and the Iranian Constitution of 1906.!° 


The Afghan Constitution of 1923: Organization and Content 


Containing seventy-three articles, Afghanistan’s Basic Code or Constitution of 
1923 can be divided into three thematic sections: first, the king’s duties and 
powers; second, the cabinet’s duties and powers; and third, the fundamental 
rights of citizens. At the heart of the first section is Article 4. In exchange for 
allegiance to the king and to the royal succession of his male line, the king pledges 
to protect the independence of the country and “to rule in accordance with 
the principles enunciated in the shari‘a and in this Constitution.” In pursuit 
of the aforesaid duties, the king’s powers are divided into four branches— 
executive, legislative, judicial, and military—each being defined in Article 7. 
The king’s executive powers comprise the appointment, dismissal, and transfer 
of government ministers, including the prime minister. His legislative powers 
comprise the promulgation, ratification, and preservation of public laws (ganiin) 
and the “laws of the shari‘a,” while his judicial powers include the pardoning and 
commuting of punishments. His military powers include declaring war, serving 
as commander in chief of the armed forces, issuing and enforcing military reg- 
ulations, and signing treaties. Notably, Article 7 also reserves a pair of ceremonial 
distinctions for the king: his mention in Friday prayers throughout Afghanistan, 
and the minting of coins in his name. Both were hallmarks of Muslim dynasties 
and have been attributed to the early caliphs of Islam. The 1923 Constitution 
represents one of the first historical instances of both practices being nation- 
alized and constitutionalized in a modern, territorially defined state. 

The duties and powers of the cabinet (Articles 25-49) include those pertaining 
to state ministers, members of provincial councils, and even some municipal 
officials. In general, the cabinet is responsible for executing the king’s laws and 
the laws of the shari‘a. Regulations concerning this generic mandate, however, 


are detailed in separate nizdmndmihs governing each ministry—highlighting the 
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interdependent relationship between the Basic Code and over seventy other 
Aman Allah Codes (a theme we will return to later). 

As for the fundamental rights of citizens, the Basic Code does not contain a 
separate section devoted to this theme in one place; rather, relevant provisions 
are dispersed throughout the text. Article 8, for example, states categorically that 
“all persons residing in the Kingdom of Afghanistan” were Afghan nationals, 
thereby shelving chauvinistic approaches to “Afghan-ness” and Pashtun ethno- 
centrism in favor of territorial nationalism and citizenship. The latter article was 
especially important to incorporating the significant numbers of non-Pashtuns 
in the country, including Tajiks, Uzbeks, Baluchis, Persian-speakers hailing from 
Iran, and Indian migrants from the Punjab, as well as Hindu, Jewish, and Sikh 
minorities, assuring them they had an equal role in the country’s future. Article 
10, Afghanistan’s due process clause, declares the personal freedoms of all citizens 
to be guaranteed. Article 16, an equal protection clause, describes all subjects of 
Afghanistan to have “equal rights and duties to the country in accordance with 


the shari‘a and the laws of the state.”” 


The Supremacy of Afghan State Courts 


Among the remarkable aspects of Afghanistan’s 1923 Constitution is that it was 
written, published, and distributed in the first place. Committing to paper the 
fundamental laws of the state in a bound leaflet containing seventy-three articles 
and twenty-four pages, the Basic Code performs the modern constitutional func- 
tion of “announcing the law.”’® It is important to remember, however, that in a 
majority-illiterate society such as Afghanistan, state officials—judges, adminis- 
trators, and other government elites—rather than ordinary citizens were the pri- 
mary consumers of the text. The written character of the charter therefore speaks 
more to a centralizing and legal positivist impetus on the part of Aman Allah’s 
government than to a liberalist ideology per se.” Specifically, the Constitution 
of 1923 and supplemental Aman Allah Codes formed part of Kabul’s goal of 
consolidating the myriad provincial, non-state-sponsored “customary” legal sys- 
tems operating de facto across Afghanistan into a more legible judicial grid.*° 
Perhaps no other article of Afghanistan’s 1923 Constitution provides a glimpse 
of the politics of centralization at play behind the charter than Article 55, which 
categorically states “no special court to hear and adjudicate a special case or issue 


may be established outside the framework of the regular judiciary.” Similarly, 
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Articles 33-34 and 56-57 stipulate that Afghanistan’s new judicial system would 
operate under a central legal authority represented by a supreme court, the 
members of which would be appointed by the amir himself. Here it must be 
emphasized that drafting constitutions and codifying laws need not signify 
liberal-participatory politics as much as the politics of centralization in modern 
administrative states. In this sense, by “fixing” legal outcomes via constitutions 
and codes, the Afghan government shared in global processes of modern state 


formation, but used a language and genealogy of its own. 


Sources of Afghan State Law 


‘The handful of scholarly works on Afghanistan’s modern legal and constitutional 
history suggest that Aman Allah relied on Western, especially French, advisors 
and legal codes in building a newly independent state centered in Kabul.” Such 
accounts reflect diffusionist models of historical change in which European legal 
cultures and colonial practices were exported to a passive Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America through the forces of imperial administration. Applying this model to 
Afghanistan is curious, however, not least because the 1923 Constitution and 
scores of nizamndamih codes promulgated alongside it declare unambiguously 
their rootedness in the shari‘a. This is also true of some other countries in the 
region that drew heavily on modern European legal codes. One way of recon- 
ciling this discrepancy is to consider such language merely as Islamic window 
dressing, endowing state legislation with the desired cultural legitimacy in 
Muslim-majority societies. This perspective assumes, however, that references 
to the shari‘a in the Aman Allah Codes are merely “feigning religion,” providing 
a thin veneer to an essentially secular-liberal text of Western inspiration. Mean- 
while, a fundamental question remains unanswered: From where did the archi- 
tects of the Aman Allah Codes derive their laws in substance? Nearly a century 
after the reformist king’s first nizamndmihs were published in Kabul, historians 
have yet to satisfactorily answer this question. 

A partial explanation for this surprising lacuna is that no records of the 
drafting commission appear to have been found. However, this dearth of rec- 
ords does not preclude us from scrutinizing the codes themselves. From in-text 
references and allusions we can glean the kinds of sources on which the com- 
mission members drew in producing these remarkably understudied legal texts. 


It is not uncommon for the last line of a nizdmndamih code, followed by the king 
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or chief justice’s signature, to state, “The provisions of this code are in confor- 
mity with the rulings of the Sacred Shari‘a according to the Hanafi school 
following strong chains of transmission.”?? More than empty claims, a close 
examination of the foremost law book of Aman Allah’s reign after the Basic 
Code—a manual on criminal law compiled by Aman Allah’s chief jurist— 


indicates a firm anchoring in the Hanafi madhab. 


A Constitutional Companion: The Handbook for Afghan Judges 


Completed roughly a year before the Basic Code, Tamassuk al-Quzat al- 
Amaniyyih (1921-1922) (Handbook for Aman Allah’s Judges), is a comprehen- 
sive primer on criminal law compiled by the amir’s chief jurist, Mawlawi ‘Abd 
al-Wasi’ Qandahari, of whom we will have more to say in the next section. As 
is evident from the work’s breadth and scope—comprising two volumes of four- 
teen chapters each and a total of 1,113 articles—the handbook was intended to 
be a “one-stop” reference for Afghan judges presiding over criminal cases in the 
newly created network of state courts. While the Aman Allah Codes are replete 
with statements that say legislation is in conformity with the shari‘a according 
to the Hanafi school, Tamassuk al-Quzat is unique in being the only text to 
cite the jurisprudential sources for virtually all its articles. Of the 1,113 rules in 
the handbook, 1,082 provide an explicit jurisprudential source (see for example 
Figure 5.2). Without fail, every reference cites a canonical work of Hanafi figh 
(Table 1). These works include over two dozen of the most well-known juristic 
treatises, glosses, and commentaries, which would be familiar to any advanced 
law student of the Hanafi school. Notably, references to European sources of 
law are entirely absent from the Aman Allah Codes.” 

Skeptics might note that a single code, even an extremely significant one, does 
not establish beyond doubt that all of Aman Allah’s codes drew only from Islamic, 
much less Hanafi, legal sources.*4 Yet to downplay Tamassuk al-Quzat as excep- 
tional or unrepresentative of the Aman Allah Codes as a whole misses a crucial 
point. Apart from the Basic Code, the handbook, and the 1920 Marriage Code 
discouraging polygamy and child marriage,” the nizdmnamihs contain ad- 
ministrative regulations of a procedural nature rather than restatements of 
substantive law. Addressing such issues as the organization of government minis- 
tries, tax collection, national holidays, grazing zones, the standardization of 
measurements, identity cards and conscription, and spending caps on wedding 


parties, the vast majority of the Aman Allah Codes belong to the Islamic legal- 
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administrative genre of siydsa shar iyya (public policy—related ordinances). Mean- 
while, the handbook is the only nigzamndmih to articulate the substantive criminal 
laws of Afghanistan to be applied in state courts, making it the country’s first 
national criminal law code.”° There is no equivalent civil law code for Afghan- 
istan in this period.?” While it hardly seems necessary to describe ordinances on 
measurement or zoning as reflecting Western or Islamic legal traditions, the same 
cannot be said for substantive law such as a criminal law code. 

My argument does not reject wholesale the concept of legal borrowing—or 
rather, adaptation—but it does seek to highlight how the Nizamnamihha-yi Am- 
aniyyih bears a more complex genealogy than has conventionally been assumed 


by the extant literature on Afghanistan. As one of the twentieth century’s first 
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Tabler References to works of the Hanafi school of Islamic jurisprudence in Tamassuk 
al-Quzat al-Amaniyyih (1921/1922) 








No. of 

Title Author / Compiler references 

Al-Muhit Razi al-Din Muhammad bin Muhamamad 195 
al-Hanafi al-Sarakhsi (d. 1149) 

Al-Hidaya Burhan al-Din ‘Ali bin Abi Bakr al- 124 
Marghinani (d. 1197) 

Fatawa Qazi Khan Fakhr al-Din Hasan bin Mansur bin 83 
Mahmud al-Uzjandi (d. 1195) 

AL-Kafi Al-Hakim al-Shahid Muhammad bin 69 
Muhammad al-Hanafi (d. 945) 

Al-Mabsut Muhammad bin Ahmad bin Abi Sahl 59 
al-Sarakhsi (d. 1097) 

Al-Dhakira al-Burhaniyya Burhan al-Din Mahmud bin Ahmad 49 
al-Bukhari (d. 1219) 

Fatawa Zahiriyya Muhammad bin Ahmad bin ‘Umar 48 
al-Hanafi Zahir al-Din al-Bukhari 
(d. 1222) 

AL-Siraj al-Wahhaj Abu Bakr bin ‘Ali al-Haddadi al-‘Abbadi 35 
(d. 1397/1398) 

Khazanat al-Muftiyin Al-Husayn bin Muhammad al-Samiqani 32 
al-Hanafi (d. 1339) 

Minah al-Ghaffar Shams al-Din Muhammad al-Timurtashi 26 
(d. 1595) 

Fatawa Hammadiyya (1825) — Abu al-Fath Rukn bin Husam al-Nakuri 23 

Fath al-Qadir Muhammad bin ‘Abd al-Wahid bin 22 
al-Humam (d. 1459/1460) 

Muhit al-Burhani Burhan al-Din Mahmud bin Ahmad 21 
al-Bukhari (d. 1219) 

Mukhtasar al-Quduri Abu al-Husayn Ahmad bin Muhammad 21 
al-Quduri al-Baghdadi (d. 1037) 

Tabyin al-Haqa iq Fakhr al-Din ‘Uthman bin ‘Ali al-Zayla‘i 19 
(d. 1342/1343) 

AL-Ashbah wa-l-Nazahir Zayn al-Din Ibrahim bin Nujaym 18 
(d. 1563) 

Fatawa Atabiyya Zayn al-Din Ahmad bin Muhammad 18 
bin ‘Umar al-‘Attabi al-Bukhari 
(d. 1190) 

Khulasa al-Fatawa Tahir bin Ahmad Iftikhar al-Din 18 
al-Bukhari (d. 1147/1148) 

Fatawa-yi Alamgiri (1675) Shah Aurangzeb ‘Alamgir; Nizam 17 
Burhanpuri 

Fatawa Sirajiyya Siraj al-Din “Umar bin Ishaq al-Hindi 14 


(d. 1372) 
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No. of 

Title Author / Compiler references 

AL-Bahr al-Ra’ig Abu Hanifa al-Thani Zayn al-Din bin 13 
Ibrahim bin Nujaym al-Misri 
(d. 1562/1563) 

Al-Jawhara al-Nayyira Abu Bakr bin ‘Ali al-Haddadi al-‘Abbadi 12 
(d. 1397 /1398) 

Fatawa Tatarkhaniyya ‘Alim bin ‘Ala’ al-Dihlawi al-Hanafi 11 
(d. 1384/1385) 

Al-Nahr al-Fa iq Siraj al-Din ‘Umar bin Ibrahim bin 8 
Nujaym al-Misri (d. 1596/1597) 

Jami‘ al-Rumuz Shams al-Din Muhammad al-Quhistani 7 
(d. 1543) 

Lkhtiyar Sharh al-Mukhtar ‘Abd Allah bin Mahmud bin Mawdud 7 
al-Mosuli al-Hanafi (d. 1284/1285) 

Al-Nihaya Husam al-Din Husayn bin ‘Ali al-Sighnaqi 6 
(d. 1311) 

Radd al-Muhtar Muhammad Amin bin ‘Abidin (d. 1836) 6 


Source: ADL-0317 (Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wasi* Qandahari, Tamassuk al-Quzat al-Amaniyyih 
[Kabul: Dar al-Saltanih, 1300j/1921-1922]). 


examples of Islamic legal modernism in power, the Afghan Constitution of 1923 
and supplemental codes displayed a remarkably adaptable approach to shari‘a- 
based legislation, drawing from canonical works of the Hanafi school of fig, 
but also on modern notions of political sovereignty, territorial nationalism, and 
the general will as embodied in a national constitution and a bounded legal 
code.”® The latter signified a creative endeavor by Muslim jurists to develop a 
theory of the modern nation-state governed by shari‘a, blurring conventionally 
dichotomized understandings of Afghan society at this time. 

Still, by themselves, the legal sources cited in the Nizamnamihha-yi Amani- 
yyih corpus do not provide us with a clear picture of Islamic legal modernism 
in action in Kabul during this era. This picture only emerges through an ex- 
amination of the sociolegal history behind the Aman Allah Codes, particularly 


the individuals who actually wrote them. 


The Framers of Afghanistan’s 1923 Constitution 


Historical scholarship on Afghan constitutionalism (mashritiyat) has focused 


not on the legal reforms of Aman Allah but on the revolutionary politics of an 
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underground network that emerged in the capital prior to his rule. The Young 
Afghans (Jawanan-i Afghan), as discussed in Chapter 2, was a secret society of 
intelligentsia with anti-imperial and parliamentary leanings who coalesced 
during the reign of Aman Allah’s father, the absolutist monarch Amir Habib 
Allah Khan (r. 1901-1919). Branding themselves constitutionalists (mashritih- 
khwahan), and resembling parallel movements in Turkey and Iran, the Young 
Afghans comprised a loose association of disgruntled bureaucrats, liberal clerics, 
radical courtiers, and a handful of military officers united by the twin demands 
of a more representative government and complete independence from Britain.” 
Important as this movement was in generating momentum for parliamentary 
politics, as well as Pan-Islamic and Pan-Asian sentiments in Afghanistan, the 
attention devoted to it has caused it to overshadow the committee of jurists who 
actually wrote Afghanistan’s first constitution and supplemental codes after the 
country gained independence in 1919. 

The most significant exception is the Afghan historian ‘Aziz al-Din Popalzai’s 
magnum opus, Dar al-Qaza’ dar Afghanistan (The Judiciary of Afghanistan), 
published in Kabul on the heels of the Soviet withdrawal from the country.°° 
Based on rare government records from the early twentieth century, many of which 
are lost or destroyed, or have disappeared, Popalzai’s work provides the most 
exhaustive list of jurists who participated in lawmaking projects in Afghanistan 
after World War I. According to Popalzai, within months of Aman Allah’s as- 
cent to the Kabul throne, the amir personally organized a Codification of Laws 
Commission (Mahfil-i Waz'-i Qawanin, hereafter CLC) to promulgate a com- 
prehensive body of laws for the newly independent state.*! The CLC comprised 
distinguished Afghan scholars and civil servants, who were joined by a coterie 
of Muslim professionals recruited from Ottoman and British Indian domains. 

While the CLC was established with a singular purpose—to lay the judicial 
foundations for a newly independent Afghan state—the internal dynamics of 
its formation and final roster were complex. Structurally, the commission was bi- 
cameral, comprising two separate but complementary divisions. Each division 
represented distinct classes of legal experts. The first, named here as the Islamic 
Scholars’ Division, comprised leading Afghan clerics selected from the High Re- 
ligious Council (Hay’at-i Tamiz) in Kabul, the most prominent association of 
ulema in the country.** The Islamic Scholars’ Division performed a supervisory 
function by ensuring that all drafts submitted to the king for ratification were 
“in conformity with the laws of shari‘a,” a condition later enshrined in Article 


72 of the 1923 Constitution. In effect, the Islamic Scholars’ Division exercised a 
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Table 2 Members of Afghanistan’s Codification of Laws Commission (Mahfil-i Waz’-i 
Qawanin), 1919-1923 

Name Occupation Nationality 
A. Islamic Scholars’ Division 
‘Abd al-Wasi‘ Qandahari Justice, Supreme Court; Chief Mufti Afghan 
‘Abd al-Shukur Khan Justice, Supreme Court Afghan 
Sayf al-Rahman Military Court Judge Indian (Pakhtun) 
‘Abd al-Hamid Khan Judge, High Provincial Civil Court Afghan 
‘Abd al-Rahman Begtuti Judge, High Provincial Criminal Court Afghan 
Muhammad Amin Khan Judge, Civil Court of First Instance Afghan 
‘Abd al-Jalil Khan Judge, Criminal Court of First Instance Afghan 
‘Abd al-Rashid Khan Judge, Court of Bail and Collaterals Afghan 
B. Administrative Division 
Muhammad Ibrahim Khan Governor; Minister of Justice Afghan 
Osman Bedri Bey Public Prosecutor; Police Chief; Governor Ottoman (Turk) 
Nayk Muhammad Khan (unknown) Afghan 
Fath Muhammad Khan (unknown) Afghan 
Jum‘a Khan (unknown) Afghan 
Habib Allah Khan Public Prosecutor Afghan 
Abdul Ghani Khan Physician; College Administrator Indian 
Najaf ‘Ali Khan College Instructor Indian 
‘Abd al-Rahman Ludin Mayor; Customs Minister; Ambassador Afghan 
Muhammad Qasim Khan (unknown) Afghan 
Amir Muhammad Khan (unknown) Afghan 


Sources: BOA-DH.SAIDd 110/493 (1298h Z 29/1881 11 21); BOA-EV-VKF 4/12 (1313h Z 29/1896 06 11); 
BOA-LAZN 72/1325Ca-28 (1325h Ca 15/1907 06 26); IOR-R/12/ LIB/107 (1928), 19; IOR-R/ 12/197 (1930), 
6-9; WWA (1920), 47, 129, 178; WWA (1930), 60, 205; ‘Aziz al-Din Wakili Popalzai, Dar al-Quaza’ dar 
Afghanistan: Az Awayil-i Ahd-i Islam ta Ahd-i Jumhuriyat (Kabul: Markaz-i Tahqiqat-i ‘Ulum-i Islami, 
1369j/1990-1991), 518-519; Mir Ghulam Muhammad Ghubar, Afghanistan dar Masir-i Tarikh (Qum: Payam-i 
Muhajir, 1359j / 1980-1981); 717-719; Masud Puhanyar, Zuhur-i Mashrutiyat wa Qurbaniyan-i Istibdad dar 
Afghanistan (Peshawar: Saba Kitabkhanih, 1375j/1996—-1997), 54, 98-110, 244-249; Abd al-Hay Habibi, 
Junbish-i Mashrutiyat dar Afghanistan (Kabul: Ihsani, 1346) / 1967-1968), 52-55, 276-277; Sayyid Sa‘d al-Din 
Hashimi, Nukhustin Kitab darbarih-’i Junbish-i Mashrutih-khwahi dar Afghanistan (Kabul: Shura-yi 
Farhangi-yi Afghanistan, 2008), 274-276. 


form of judicial prereview over all legislation to be promulgated with Aman Al- 


lah’s seal. Notably, with the exception of one Indian Pashtun, all members of 


this division were Afghan nationals.* 


By contrast, the second branch of the CLC—here named the Administra- 


tive Division—comprised a body of technocrats with diverse backgrounds 


(Table 2). Though most were Afghan bureaucrats, others were professionals re- 


cruited from the Ottoman Empire and British India, some of whom had been 
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appointed to leading roles on the commission. In nationality and profession these 
members embodied Aman Allah’s vision of a dynamic and cosmopolitan com- 
mission that would bring both a familiarity with Islamic jurisprudence of the 
Hanafi order and administrative expertise in a centralized, bureaucratic state 
such as British India or Ottoman Turkey. The strategy delivered. For the vast 
majority of Nizamnamihha-yi Amaniyyih codes, the Administrative Division 
drafted the laws before they were submitted to the Islamic Scholars’ Division 
for review. In this way, the reformist king’s legislative agenda placed a premium 
on synthesizing different registers of legal expertise, namely the interpretive figh 
tradition of the Hanafi school with modern bureaucratic practice. This synthesis 
was crucial to establishing a national legal system that not only resolved local 
disputes between private parties but also engineered “macrolegal” policies 
shaping the social and economic life of the country as a whole. 

While Table 2 identifies verified authors of Afghanistan’s 1923 Constitution 
and Aman Allah Codes by name, we have not as yet considered the personal 
backgrounds, professional histories, and associated networks of learning and ex- 
pertise that they brought to the committee’s work. This inquiry leads not only to 
Afghanistan but also, as we will see, to India and the Ottoman Empire. ‘The fol- 
lowing section offers brief profiles of five of the most prominent members of the 


CLC—+representing Afghan, Ottoman Turkish, and British Indian nationalities. 


Mawlawi Muhammad ‘Abd Al-Wasi’ Qandahari (1873-1929) 


Born in the southeastern city of Kandahar, Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wasi’ Akhun- 
dzadih was the son and protégé of the distinguished nineteenth-century Islamic 
scholar of Afghanistan, Mawlawi ‘Abd al-Ra‘uf Akhundzadih. The latter was 
chancellor of Afghanistan’s most prestigious seminary, the Madrasih-’i Shahi 
of Kabul; founder and editor-in-chief of one of Afghanistan’s first national 
newspapers, Siraj al-Akhbar (The Lamp of the News); and, according to some 
historians, the chief @im in Habib Allah’s royal court.*4 After completing a 
personalized course of study, mainly from his father, ‘Abd al-Wasi’ emerged as 
an influential mawlawi (a term used for specialists of Islamic law in Afghanistan 
and India) in his own right. He authored books in Arabic, Persian, and Pashto 
in a range of Islamic sciences, including grammar, theology (#ahiyyat), Qur’anic 
exegesis (tafsir), jurisprudence (figh), and political theory (4ukimat).*° He was 
also politically engaged, participating in constitutionalist agitation against the 


absolutist policies of Habib Allah, including via sermons from the pulpit of 
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Kabul’s central Pul-i Khishti mosque.*° Representing a liberal and reformist 
strain of ulema within the capital, ‘Abd al-Wasi* was eventually imprisoned, but 
not executed, for his dissident activities.*” 

After Habib Allah’s assassination in 1919, Amir Aman Allah appointed 
‘Abd al-Wasi* to the preeminent judicial post in the country, Qazi al-Quzat, 
or chief mufti of Afghanistan. Aman Allah’s choice of ‘Abd al-Wasi* for the 
role reflected his esteem for the scholar’s erudition as well as for his political 
leanings. For the same reasons, we may presume, he appointed ‘Abd al-Wasi‘ to 
Afghanistan’s first supreme court and to the Islamic Scholars’ Division of the 
CLC. Over and above the aforesaid duties, Aman Allah charged ‘Abd al- 
Wasi with drafting a comprehensive criminal law manual for implementation 
in the new state courts. The result was the aforementioned judge’s handbook, 
Tamassuk al-Quzat al-Amaniyyih. 

‘Abd al-Wasi’’s weighty influence on the CLC is also apparent in the Aman 
Allah Codes themselves; several nizamndamihs conclude with the seal of the amir, 
followed by one other title and signature: “Servant of the Scholars, ‘Abd al-Wasi' 
Qandahari.”** In addition to serving on the lawmaking commission, ‘Abd al- 
Wasi’ helped establish a school of law (maktab-i quédat) and a school of admin- 
istration (maktab-i hukkdm) in Kabul, where he served as a professor of Islamic 


jurisprudence.” 


Osman Bedri Bey (1881-1923) 


Born and raised in Istanbul, Osman Bedri Bey was a graduate of the Ottoman 
Empire’s most prestigious high school and law school, the Mekteb-i Miilkiye 
Sahane and the Mekteb-i Hukuk Sahane respectively.*? The son of a civil ser- 
vant in the Porte’s military pension bureau, Bedri’s remarkable career trajectory 
reflected the middle-class beginnings and social mobility of late Ottoman bu- 
reaucrats and officers who burst through the glass ceiling of the Hamidian era 
to climb to the uppermost echelons of the new Ottoman command structure 
after the Young Turk Revolution of 1908.“ According to his profile in the Siccil- 
i Umumi, a central registry of the Porte’s civil servants, the trained lawyer swiftly 
scaled the ranks of Istanbul’s Nizamiye court system, beginning with his assign- 
ment to a local court of first instance in September 1911. In April 1912 he was 
appointed public prosecutor for the lucrative Beyoglu district.” Bedri’s loyalty 
to the Committee for Union and Progress (CUP) government during his time as 


police chief was amply rewarded. By the time of the Ottoman Empire’s entry 
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into World War I, in November 1914, Bedri had reached the apex of the Porte’s 
civil administration, being appointed as police commissioner for Istanbul. Two 
years later he was promoted to the governorship of Aleppo province in Syria. 
The range of activities described in Ottoman records from the war period reflect 
an additional aspect of Bedri’s professional history: his coordination of large 
infrastructure projects with multinationals (in this case, Germans and Austro- 
Hungarians), an aptitude he would later put to use under very different circum- 
stances in Afghanistan. 

A close confidante of the CUP’s top leadership, Bedri’s meteoric rise to late 
Ottoman imperium was not to last, however. As a prominent official in the CUP 
wartime government, Bedri soon found himself on the occupied Ottoman gov- 
ernment’s list of most wanted fugitives.“ On November 1, 1918, the eve of the 
Allied occupation, Bedri and a band of CUP officials fled Istanbul, never to re- 
turn. After a whirlwind trail of exile through Germany and Russia, Bedri jour- 
neyed to Kabul in 1920 on the heels of a more notorious fugitive, the Ottoman 
naval minister, Fourth Army commander, and CUP triumvirate member, Cemal 
Pasha. Cemal had arrived in Afghanistan only months earlier seeking to estab- 
lish a new base of operations in geostrategic Central Asia. Cemal’s plan was em- 
braced by the staunchly Turcophile Aman Allah, who entrusted Cemal with 
training a new Afghan army.” By all accounts Aman Allah was equally pleased 
when the Ottoman attorney and Istanbul police chief Bedri arrived in his court, 
for the amir appointed him director of the country’s first ever constitutional 


commission.*° 


Dr. Abdul Ghani Khan Punjabi (1864-1945) 


Born in 1864 in the provincial town of Jalalpur Jattan, Punjab, Abdul Ghani 
Khan was the son of an Islamic scholar of local repute, Dosand Khan. Abdul 
Ghani completed his preliminary studies in the Punjab with distinction, earning 
a seat in the prestigious Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh.*” 
Soon thereafter he accepted a scholarship to further his education in England. 
Abdul Ghani’s arrival in London in 1885 coincided with an official state visit by 
Prince Nasr Allah Khan, the son of Amir ‘Abd al-Rahman (r. 1880-1901). After 
meeting the Indian youth, Nasr Allah is reported to have been so impressed 
that he offered to sponsor Abdul Ghani through his studies at the University of 
Cambridge, where he subsequently enrolled to study medicine.** In 1890, 
Dr. Ghani (as Afghan sources refer to him thereafter) emigrated to Kabul, where 
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he assumed an advisory role in the court of ‘Abd al-Rahman. It was a short ap- 
pointment, however. British intelligence sources indicate that by the late 1890s 
Abdul Ghani had returned to India to serve as principal of Islamia College in 
Lahore, a position he held for three years.” Still, he did not sever his relations 
with Afghanistan; while in Lahore, he maintained contacts with influential per- 
sons in Kabul, including serving as personal news-writer to the Muhammadzai 
court.” 

Following ‘Abd al-Rahman’s death and the coronation of his eldest son, Habib 
Allah, Abdul Ghani returned to Afghanistan. The new amir appointed him to an 
array of significant posts: chief medical officer, director of public instruction, and 
principal of the newly established Habibiye college in Kabul. Ostensibly in the 
amir’s service, Abdul Ghani would eventually become known for his founding 
of an underground constitutionalist society, Sirr-i Milli (National Secret). By 
1909, the Indian doctor’s associations with the Young Afghans had attracted the 
amir’s suspicions. Along with a number of followers, Abdul Ghani was arrested 
and imprisoned for allegedly conspiring to assassinate the amir and establish a 
constitutional government in his place. Habib Allah’s murder in February 1919, 
and Aman Allah’s subsequent ascent, led to Abdul Ghani’s official pardon and 
release.*! 

What followed was another meteoric rise in the Kabul court, beginning with 
Abdul Ghani’s appointment to the reformist king’s privy council. The then 
British consul in Kabul, Sir Richard Machonachie, writes that Abdul Ghani be- 
came “one of Aman Allah’s closest advisors,” unsurprisingly, given the latter’s 
Young Afghan associations as a prince.” Aman Allah appointed Abdul Ghani 
to several high-profile positions related to domestic and foreign affairs, including 
in the delegation representing Afghanistan at the Rawalpindi peace talks with 
the British in August 1919, his Indian background notwithstanding. A month 
later, Abdul Ghani was appointed director of public instruction, while also 


serving on the commission that drafted the Afghan Constitution of 1923. 


Muhammad Ibrahim Khan Barakzai (d. 1929) 


Hailing from the powerful Barakzai clan whose patriarchs had ruled Afghani- 
stan since 1826, Muhammad Ibrahim Khan descended from a distinguished line 
of government officials. His father, Muhammad Sarwar Khan Barakzai, was a 
former governor of Herat. Ibrahim was also the brother of ‘Ulya Hazrat, a wife of 
Habib Allah, making him Aman Allah’s maternal uncle. During Habib Allah’s 
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reign, Ibrahim served as Prince Nasr Allah’s chief of logistics (farashbashi).>4 
Judging by the frequency of his signature at the end of several Aman Allah Codes, 
he was one of the most prominent members on the lawmaking commission. 
Ibrahim’s service in Aman Allah’s court began in March 1919, hardly a month 
after Aman Allah had ascended the Afghan throne, when the new amir ap- 
pointed him minister of justice. The young monarch only weeks earlier had 
dispatched his uncle to the strategic eastern frontier post of Jalalabad to pro- 
claim his accession to the throne following Habib Allah’s assassination in Feb- 
ruary 1919. Later that year he was transferred to the Kabul governorate to be 
appointed mu in al-saltanat (aide-de-camp), one of the most influential advisors 
in the amir’s cabinet.* The seasoned governor also served briefly in the north- 
western city of Mazar-i Sharif and, finally, in Herat, where he served as an ad- 
ministrator until his death in 1929.°° In addition to the royal family connections 
and political clout he brought to the nizamnamih codification project, Ibrahim’s 
appointment to the constitutional commission speaks to the amir’s vision for a 
lawmaking body with extensive administrative experience, as opposed to eccle- 
siastical knowledge alone. As is evident in the qualifications of other commis- 


sion members profiled here, he was not alone in this respect. 


‘Abd al-Rahman Ludin (d. 1929) 


Another versatile administrator in the ranks of Aman Allah’s constitutional com- 
mission, but of a very different political stripe, was the public servant, diplomat, 
and journalist extraordinaire, ‘Abd al-Rahman Ludin. Beginning with his 
staunchly constitutionalist and anti-absolutist politics during Habib Allah’s reign, 
Ludin published fiery articles in Mahmud Tarzi’s Muslim modernist periodical 
Siraj al-Akhbar, where he argued that Habib Allah’s lofty speeches hailing a new 
era of progress failed to materialize in practice because of the amir’s obeisance to 
the British abroad, combined with his own stifling autocracy at home. Ludin also 
shared both the Young Afghans’ and conservatives’ biting critique of Habib 
Allah’s neutrality during World War I. He described the amir’s wavering as a 
betrayal of their coreligionists and the Ottoman caliphate in their darkest 
hour, and he blamed Habib Allah for swindling Afghanistan’s best chance at 
independence from the British.” 

As with his Young Afghan comrade Abdul Ghani, Ludin was accused of par- 
ticipating in a plot to assassinate Habib Allah and subsequently imprisoned.** 
Also like Abdul Ghani, Ludin was released by order of Aman Allah, who re- 
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warded the former political prisoner with a prominent role in his cabinet. In 
addition to serving on the committee that ratified many of the Aman Allah 
Codes in the early 1920s, Ludin held a number of posts in Aman Allah’s gov- 
ernment, including serving as Afghanistan’s official envoy to Soviet Bukhara, 
as mayor of Qandahar, and as director of customs (ra’is-i gumruk) in Kabul.? 
Over the course of his versatile career, Ludin also established a reputation as one 
of Afghanistan’s most admired poets. 

Such was Ludin’s commitment to constitutionalist ideals that even after 
Aman Allah’s accession to the throne, the accomplished bard did not even spare 
his emancipator from reproach. In spite of his appointment to prominent posi- 
tions in Aman Allah’s government—including to the committee to draft the 
country’s first constitution—Ludin denounced policies that empowered the ex- 
ecutive at the expense of building more representative institutions of gover- 
nance. For these reasons, he has been described as belonging to a radical wing 
of the Young Afghans, the Jumhuriyat-khwahan (Republicans), a faction within 
the liberalist camp of Aman Allah’s cabinet that especially opposed absolutism 
and abuse of office in any form.“! 

Beyond his own principled stance vis-a-vis executive power, Ludin’s positions 
reveal an important ideological split in the CLC: one faction promoted a strong 
royal executive; another sought to build more robustly representative institutions. 
The former viewed law, including constitutions, as a tool to empower the ruler 
and extend the central government’s writ of authority over the entirety of the 
country; for Afghan republicans like Ludin, constitutions were a necessary means 
to restraining rulers and protecting the citizenry’s inviolable rights. For the re- 
publicans, as with the Ottoman and Persian constitutions of earlier decades, the 
Afghan constitution was supposed to represent a genuine attempt by Muslim 
jurists to theorize the role of the modern state under Islamic law; that is, by im- 
posing /imits on the head of state’s powers. Here, the more liberalist architects 
of the Aman Allah Codes like Ludin sought to create a single, supreme legal 
document to adjudicate over all Afghans, removing the possibility of the powerful 
exempting themselves from the rules that governed the common man and 
woman. This, in effect, represented the quintessentially “constitutional” aspects 
of the Basic Code to radical Young Afghans like Ludin. Still, in light of the 1923 
Constitution’s provisions favoring a powerful executive, and its sidestepping the 
formal establishment of an Afghan parliament, it is evident that Ludin’s avant- 
garde positions were not adopted in the end—at least at this particular juncture 
of Afghan history. 
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The portraits above describe five of the most prominent members of Afghani- 
stan’s first constitutional commission. Table 2 provides the names of additional 
contributors confirmed to have participated in the CLC’s work, none of whom 
were European nationals.® Nationally, all members were Afghan, Indian, or Ot- 
toman; confessionally, all were reputed Sunni Muslims of the Hanafi order.“ 
Put together, the aforesaid features of the lawmaking commission reflect the pre- 
mium Aman Allah placed on recruiting experts who were familiar with Muslim 
cultures (in a broad sense and including varying approaches to Islamic law), were 
trained in respected educational institutions, and wielded professional experi- 
ence in a modern bureaucratic setting. The monarch likely saw such a versatile 
combination of personnel as crucial to formulating state codes that resolved not 
only disputes between private citizens but also more broad-ranging administra- 
tive matters involving public policy for the new Afghan state. At the same time, 
as highlighted in the above profiles, the members of the CLC were not uniform 
in background or outlook. Some managed multiple appointments, indicating 
not only their professional versatility but also the fluidity of Kabul’s transition 
during Aman Allah’s reign from older, patrimonial styles of governance to a 
newer, more bureaucratically oriented politics of expertise. 

In light of the distinguishing features of the Nizamnamihha-yi Amaniyyih 
project, it is worthy to consider the judicial reform project’s importance to the 
study of Islamic modernism, which is often inaccurately conflated with mod- 
ernist Salafism.® To begin with, Aman Allah’s law commission was not com- 
prised of Salafi iconoclasts who challenged taqlid or the monopoly of any one 
Sunni school of law; to the contrary, his jurists worked squarely and unapolo- 
getically within the Hanafi school. In other words, although he opposed 
transplanting European civil law to Afghanistan, the reformist king shunned 
puritanical campaigns to find an “original” or “authentic” Islam of the seventh 
and eighth centuries, stripped of the voluminous commentary and gloss liter- 
ature of the historical Sunni madhabs. Judging from the texts they produced, 
neither did Aman Allah’s jurists endorse a skeptical approach to classical con- 
ceptions of jurisprudence by calling for a new methodology to interpret Islamic 
theology, exegesis, or law.°” Nor did they seek a renovation (or “reformation”) 
of Islamic thought based on European Enlightenment principles, as did the lib- 
eral reformers Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan (d. 1898), Chiragh ‘Ali (d. 1895), and 
Muhammad Iqbal (d. 1938) of India. Rather, the authors of the Nizamnamihha- 
yi Amaniyyih—at least half of whom were Afghan clerics—worked to extend the 
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living precepts of the Hanafi school of law to the new challenges of modern 
governance in a fully sovereign Afghanistan, one of the first Muslim-majority 
nation-states in the world. So far scholarly literature on Islamic modernism, 
with its focus on the iconoclastic salafiyya generation and their global interlocu- 
tors during the prior century and a half, has overlooked an important arena, 
episode, and cast of actors. In spite of the undoubtedly profound impact of 
thinkers such as Muhammad ‘Abduh and Rashid Rida, few modernists of the 
Salafi persuasion ever wielded political power or implemented state policies in 
the way Aman Allah and his Hanafi jurists did in Afghanistan. 

To be sure, Afghan fealty to the Hanafi school notwithstanding, that the 
Nizamnamihha-yi Amaniyyih represented a modern approach to shari‘a and the 
historically decentralized interpretive figh literature cannot be disputed. In it, a 
sacred law tradition was instrumentalized to fulfill the prerogatives of sovereign 
power—accumulating capital, defining property relations, settling disputes and 
maintaining civil order, and supervising officials, subjects, and markets. That 
Aman Allah’s legal codes were bound to unleash havoc on local and historically 
decentralized modes of dispute resolution in Afghanistan must also be acknowl- 
edged. As critical legal scholars attentive to the ruptures of colonialism and 
modernization campaigns in Islamic countries have emphasized, the idea of cod- 
ifying shari‘a has raised alarm for many Muslims—and not just of the secular- 
liberal persuasion, as some might presume. As Wael Hallagq, Talal Asad, and Iza 
Hussin have shown, nineteenth-century colonial officials from North Africa to 
India to the Malay Archipelago engineered a slew of “Muhammadan” digests 
and codes, often working in tandem with Orientalist scholars and local elites. 
Far from preserving Islamic legal heritage, colonially generated texts such as the 
Anglo-Muhammadan Law and Droit musulman algérien produced an even 
bolder invention—“Sharia Law.” The latter is a modern construct that, paradoxi- 
cally, constricted the scope of Islamic jurisprudence to family and personal 
status law, all the while dismantling a broader constellation of institutions, social 
norms, and juristic vocabularies associated with shari‘a as a means of centralizing 
rule over Muslims. Bolstered and accelerated by the modern disciplinary tech- 
nologies of surveillance, bureaucracy, government schools, and incarceration, the 
net results were nothing short of devastating: grassroots figh praxis replaced by the 
singular code; the ‘alim, by the magistrate; the madrasa, by the civil law school; 
and communal pressure, by the prison.%* 

The above factors may lead some to conclude that Aman Allah’s reforms were 
intended to produce the same paradoxical result: a dismantling of the shari‘a. 


In the latter view, the shari‘a could never be confined to codes, constitutions, or 
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statutory law without losing its soul—an impossible state, so to speak.°? The 
modern nation-state—with its monopoly on violence and evisceration of tradi- 
tional forms of knowledge transmission, mediation, and arbitration—becomes 
a culprit external to the shari'a, irrespective of how many Islamic codes or rule- 
by-shari‘a clauses a Muslim government might produce. 

Such views imagine a premodern mold for Islamic law, whereby only the most 
superficial vestiges of the sharia survive the ruptures of colonialism and 
twentieth-century modernization campaigns. This is certainly a tempting and, for 
some countries and Islamist movements, convincing assessment. When applied 
here, however, the framework wears thin. It cannot be said, for example, that 
Aman Allah dismantled the shari‘a as a capitulation to colonial masters, as it was 
he who had led Afghanistan to become an entirely independent and sovereign 
state. Nor was the reformist amir engaging in European or Kemalist mimicry by 
stockpiling the government’s legislation with French legal codes. Rather, one 
of the most overlooked though essential dimensions of the Nizamnamihha- 
yi Amaniyyih was the attempt to synthesize Afghanistan’s predominantly Hanafi 
jurisprudential traditions with a project of modern statecraft. From this per- 
spective, the 1923 Constitution, and the Aman Allah Codes more broadly, con- 
stituted a bold experiment: an attempt by Muslim jurists to develop an Islamic 
legal theory of the modern nation-state in a noncolonial context through a 
process that cannot be dismissed as unwarranted innovation, capitulation, or 
misrepresentation.”° To dismiss it as such would be to ignore the very real struggles 
of a group of Afghan, Turkish, and Indian jurists to render the modern state 
part of the moral community of Muslims—that is to say, under Islamic law and 
ethics, a conceptual and aspirational framework we may aptly term Islamic 
statecraft. As declared in the 1923 Constitution itself, “The process of codifying 
laws [tanzim-i nizamat] is to be implemented in light of the actual conditions 
of the people [ma‘limat-i ahali| and the exigencies of the time [magtaziyat-i 
zaméan), with particular and careful attention to the rulings of shari‘a [makhsisan 
ahkam-i shar‘iyyih bi-nazar-i digat gariftih mi-shawad | (Article 72). In light of 
the substantial strides Aman Allah made toward advancing Islamic legal mod- 
ernism as an operative framework for the newly independent Afghan state—by 
way of laws and lawmakers—constitutional language such as Article 72 can 
hardly be dismissed as the vacuous rhetoric of an aspiring politician. 

As for the long-term legacies it bequeathed to Afghanistan, Aman Allah’s 1923 
Constitution laid the foundations for all of Afghanistan’s subsequent twentieth- 


century constitutions (1931, 1964, 1977, and 1990)—-save a pair ratified under 
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Soviet occupation by Kabul’s communist regime (1980 and 1987).’! Of more re- 
cent note, it provided a historical model for Afghanistan’s latest national 


charter, adopted on January 4, 2004. 


Constituting Afghanistan 


As the dust from World War I settled and copious ink was spilled over the future 
of the Ottoman lands, in 1919 a newly crowned king, Aman Allah Khan (1892- 
1960), was laying the foundations for a grand state-building program of his own. 
He had, only months earlier, led Afghanistan to independence from Britain, 
establishing the first completely sovereign Muslim-majority state after the fall 
of the Ottomans. Within three years Afghanistan had ratified its first consti- 
tution, supplemented by over seventy statutes eponymously titled the Aman 
Allah Codes after its royal patron. Meanwhile in the Ottoman heartland 
of Anatolia, a Turkish war of resistance and national remaking was gaining 
steam under the leadership of former Ottoman general Mustafa Kemal (1881— 
1938), with whom Aman Allah would correspond and whom he would later fa- 
mously meet in Ankara in 1928. While it would be several years before the full 
extent of Atatiirk’s radical campaign to remake Turkey into a secular republic was 
manifest, in 1923 Afghanistan already stood apart as a virtual island of Islamic 
sovereignty in a region torn apart by the Great War, Ottoman collapse, and the 
expansion of European colonial rule. 

Zooming in on the legal and constitutional topography of that island of sov- 
ereignty reveals, however, not an insular backwater or no-man’s-land but a re- 
markably well-connected, even cosmopolitan Afghanistan, interweaved as it was 
with at least three vibrant reform movements of the late nineteenth- to early 
twentieth-century greater Islamicate world: Young Turk (and prior, Young 
Ottoman) reformism in the late Ottoman Empire; Indian Muslim religious 
revivalism under the British Raj; and the constitutional activism of a highly 
politicized group of literati in Kabul known as the Young Afghans. Historical 
scholarship predominantly in Turkish, English, and Persian exploring the ori- 
gins and thought of these movements has offered largely nationalist portraits of 
these developments in Turkey, India, and Afghanistan respectively.’? Missing 
are the collaborations—and tensions—between Ottoman, Indian, and Afghan 
actors at this time, and how the formation of an Indo-Ottoman network in Kabul 


shaped a constitutional order in the newly independent state of Afghanistan. 
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Ultimately, it was that nexus of “interislamic” juridical activity that legalized 
Afghanistan, so to speak, as the first sovereign Muslim-majority nation-state 
after the fall of the Ottoman Empire. 

There are other reasons explaining this scholarly lacuna than the blinders of 
area studies or ethnic nationalism. Historical scholarship on Islam and modern 
state building has tended to concentrate on a handful of cases: in the nineteenth 
century, on the late Ottoman Empire, Mehmed Ali and Khedival Egypt, and 
Qajar Persia; in the twentieth century, on Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Indonesia, Pak- 
istan, and revolutionary Iran. Similarly, scholarship on Islamic modernism has 
tended to focus on the Arab world, the Indian subcontinent, and the Malay Ar- 
chipelago, as well as on Turkey and Iran—again predictably so, as these are the 
largest and most populous Muslim polities in the modern world. Yet Afghani- 
stan, the first Muslim-majority country to gain independence after the collapse 
of the Ottoman Empire following World War I, was a virtual laboratory for 
building an Islamic state under the reformist king Aman Allah. The tendency 
to give short shrift to Afghan legal history has resulted in important opportuni- 
ties missed not only for better understanding Afghanistan but also, because of 
some of the country’s distinguishing characteristics in the greater Islamicate 
world, for studying modern Islamic law at large. 

Afghanistan was an important player for the growth of Islamic legal mod- 
ernism in the twentieth century, decades before the establishment of its better- 
studied peers. The Pan-Islamic legal circuits at work in the Aman Allah Codes 
should help jettison once and for all diffusionist models of literature that presume 
a tutorial role for European legal culture, supposedly exported to darker conti- 
nents through the forces of colonial administration. Having cast off the legal 
vestiges of British imperium after the Third Anglo-Afghan War, Aman Allah’s 
next achievement was to launch a state-building program that capitalized on 
juridical resources within the country, including prominent Afghan ulema and 
professionals who emigrated from India and the Ottoman Empire to Afghani- 
stan following the latter’s independence. The international makeup of Aman 
Allah’s lawmaking commission also demonstrates that Afghanistan’s transition 
to a nation-state was complex and staggered, and not insular or chauvinistic; the 
reformist king was more interested in legal and administrative expertise—within 
Islamic frameworks—than in national identification or geographical origins. 

To focus on Aman Allah’s accomplishments in the early years of his decade- 
long reign and ignore the later years, however, would be to overlook critical his- 


torical developments that took place outside of the Kabul court. Behind the 
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legalese of the Aman Allah Codes, an intensifying political battle was brewing 
over what it meant in practice to be a free and independent Islamic state. At one 
level, the codes pitted the king’s reformist elite against powerful tribal confed- 
erations wary of Kabul encroaching on their autonomy, with each side employing 
Islamic discourses to promote its view of the good society. Even more lethal to 
Aman Allah’s campaign, beginning in 1924 fresh divisions emerged between pro- 
Kemalist and pro-Khilafat members of Aman Allah’s court, in no small part 
caused by ruptures in Turkey and its transformation into a secular republic 
seen to have abandoned the caliphate (and, presumably, the shari‘a). Though 
thousands of miles away, many Afghan and Indian Muslim participants in the 
resolutely pro-Ottoman Khilafat movement (1919-1924) were dismayed by devel- 
opments in Ankara, which provoked anxiety over whether Aman Allah would 
follow suit.’* Without an operational bureaucracy, police, or army to enforce his 
laws, or a unified cabinet to amend them, Aman Allah’s government collapsed as 
a conflagration of rebellions converged on Kabul, deposing the king in 1929.4 No 
Afghan government would impose reforms of so broad a scale until the decade of 
Soviet occupation following the communist coup d’état of April 1978. 

While histories of Afghanistan during the Aman Allah era have largely fo- 
cused on the second half of the reformist king’s decade in power, dwelling on 
his overthrow at the hands of the violent revolts of 1929 falls too easily into con- 
ventional tropes of Afghanistan as the world’s failed state par excellence. What 
has often gone unnoticed is that while some of the original provisions of the 
Basic Code were later amended in the face of violent revolts in the southern and 
eastern provinces of the country, structurally the 1923 Constitution established 
a model for future Afghan constitutions.”? Aman Allah’s constitution was ex- 
tensively copied in the 1931 Constitution passed and implemented by his Musa- 
hiban successors, Nadir Shah (r. 1929-1933) and Zahir Shah (r. 1933-1973), though 
no mention of the original constitution was made in the document or, indeed, 
in Afghan historiography for decades to come. By designing new kinds of gov- 
ernmental institutions, including a wide-ranging bureaucracy with a multitiered 
cabinet, subordinate ministries, and centralized network of courts applying 
uniform legal codes, Aman Allah laid the foundations for a “rule of law” in the 
country. As political scientist and former US envoy to Afghanistan Leon Poullada 
(1913-1987) once summarized, “even if Aman Allah had done nothing else, the 
juridical base he provided for Afghanistan was of considerable importance since 
it gave the country the skeleton of the government it was eventually to develop. 


In this sense the 1923 Constitution was unquestionably a landmark document.” 
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Despite such praise, nearly a century after the promulgation of Afghanistan’s 
first constitution and supplemental Aman Allah Codes, their origins have hith- 
erto been obscure. In particular, the role of Islamic jurisprudence and schools 
of law, as well as the authors’ roles in the production of the codes, have largely 
been overlooked or ignored. Taking the criminal law manual Tamassuk al-Quzat 
as a case in point, we can see that while the jurists who crafted the Aman Allah 
Codes adhered to canonical texts of the Hanafi school of figh for deriving 
substantive legal rules, the structure and aesthetic layout of the Nizamnamihha- 
yi Amaniyyih resembled modern legal codes such as the Ottoman Mecelle. 
The latter’s influence is evident in the organization of every nizdmndmih into 
distinct issue-oriented sections, each containing vertically enumerated articles 
followed by a brief statement of the rule. Simply put, this was the most robust 
attempt to engineer a comprehensive figh code for an entire field of substantive 
law since the Mecelle. 

So, Aman Allah may have been a “progressive,” a “reformist,” and even a “rev- 
olutionary king,” but Afghanistan under his rule should also be described as 
one of the first Islamic state projects of the twentieth century. The only other 
fully sovereign Muslim states in the region—Kemalist Turkey, Pahlavi Iran, 
Hashemite Hejaz, Northern Yemen, and Oman—formally marginalized the 
shari‘a as a source of law, imported European codes to constitute the new state’s 
laws, or cannot be said to have developed a comprehensive body of statutory 
law reflecting an Islamic theory of the nation-state in a substantial way. Far from 
seeing the shari‘a as dead after colonialism, and its custodians as passive specta- 
tors of their own marginalization, the jurists of Aman Allah’s Afghanistan were 
skilled agents who struggled—and negotiated—to carve a space of autochtho- 
nous legal production that has largely gone unnoticed. Here, it must be empha- 
sized, the architects of the Nizamnamihha-yi Amaniyyih pursued their goals 
by engaging the challenges of modern state building from within the Hanafi 
legal tradition, not from outside it. 

This approach was certainly not exclusive to Afghanistan’s Aman Allah 
Codes, or to the modern era for that matter. As legal scholars Sherman Jackson, 
Baber Johansen, and Mohammad Fadel have shown, medieval Hanafi and Ma- 
liki jurists developed moral theories of the state not only to legitimate individual 
sultans but also to cultivate mutual dependency between rulers and the ruled in 
ways that limited and not just legitimated governments.’” Similarly, as scholars 
of the early modern Ottoman Empire have warned, it is important to recognize an 


equally suspect counterpart to Orientalist images of Islamic decline: that of apo- 
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litical jurists “keeping the law pure from the interventions of the political authority 
until the European colonialists got there.””8 Though opting for romanticism over 
demonization, and useful for distinguishing a sophisticated scholarly tradition 
from the policies of many “Islamic states” today, such frameworks preserve es- 
sentialist binaries that presume the incommensurability of shari‘a and modernity. 

Situated in historical context it is unsurprising that Islamic legal modernism 
emerged at a transitional moment worldwide, as loosely governed empires and 
patrimonial regimes from the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries were 
replaced by highly centralized, bureaucratic, and territorially bound regimes in 
the twentieth century. The nation-state, in the Middle East as elsewhere, brought 
new legal discourses of constitutionalism and citizenship, but also disciplinary 
tools such as the judge’s manual and code.” As in the late Ottoman Empire, 
Egypt, and Malay Archipelago, among other locales, Islamic legal modernism 
in Afghanistan was neither landlocked nor an island to itself but shared in re- 
gional strategies of statecraft and governance. But it should also not be forgotten 
that Afghanistan, remarkably cosmopolitan for a so-called Forbidden Kingdom, 


produced novel contributions on its own terms. 


SIX 


Turkish Tremors, 
Afghan Aftershocks 


Anatolia and Afghanistan 
after the Ottomans 


ON THE BALMY summer afternoon of August 19, 1919, Amir Aman Allah 
Khan of Afghanistan was likely basking in his glory. Presiding over the nation’s 
first independence day celebration, in Paghman, a resort town west of Kabul, 
the twenty-seven-year-old monarch had just confronted the greatest empire in 
history and emerged victorious. Beyond solidifying his seat on the Muham- 
madzai throne, Aman Allah’s triumph catapulted Afghanistan to global preemi- 
nence as one of the only free and fully sovereign Islamic states in the world. As 
throngs of Afghans across ethnic and regional divides gathered in the hilltop 
gardens and meadows near Aman Allah’s birthplace to celebrate God, king, and 
country, one could not be blamed for concluding he was the most beloved Afghan 
ruler in history. 

Aman Allah’s fame was not limited to the borders of his landlocked 
country. In neighboring India and as far as Anatolia, Muslims hailed the amir 
as Ghazi Aman Allah, a triumphant warrior king who had defeated the British 
for the glory of Islam as the once magnificent Ottoman Empire staggered from 
its defeat in the Great War. The renowned Indian poet-philosopher Muhammad 
Iqbal presented his 1923 work Payam-i Mashriq (Message from the East) to Aman 
Allah, itself a response to the German poet Goethe’s West—dstlicher Divan. 
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Similarly, in one of his odes to the Afghan monarch, Iranian bard Vahid 
Dastgardi lavished praise on Aman Allah as a champion of independence 
and unity, and as a just Muslim king.' 

Aman Allah’s popularity across the greater Islamicate world was no doubt re- 
inforced by the exceptional status of his kingdom as an entirely free and indepen- 
dent state at a time of widespread colonization across Asia and Africa. As Allied 
armies and administrations occupied Greater Syria, North Africa, and soon 
Istanbul itself, Persia remained divided between British and Russian spheres of 
influence. Meanwhile, the British Empire continued to rule over its century- 
old colonial possessions in India, and nearly a half century in Egypt, now a 
full-fledged protectorate of the Crown. Among Muslim-majority states in the 
region, Aman Allah’s Afghanistan truly stood apart as an island of Islamic sover- 
eignty. Attesting to his preeminent standing in Pan-Islamic circles, it was not long 
before rumors circulated of the Afghan amir becoming caliph, acceding to the 
office from the virtually defunct House of Osman. Though he ultimately declined 
to be considered for the office, Aman Allah continued to be recognized as one of 
the last remaining sovereign Muslim rulers, governing his territory free from 
European suzerainty and enjoying the widespread support of his people. 

That was 1919. The same could not be said, however, five years into Aman 
Allah’s reign. In a stunning political reversal, by 1924 Aman Allah faced the first 
of two major revolts in his ten-year reign. The first uprising erupted from the 
eastern border town of Khost in March that year, in a rebellion of predominantly 
Mangal Pashtuns. Aman Allah’s government was barely able to quell the revolt, 
and only after offering weighty concessions to rival clans and tribes, and some 
influential ulema who did not serve on the CLC, by scaling back some of his 
more controversial reforms. Among the latter were nizdmndmihs imposing new 
family and education laws—the schooling of girls and training of female teachers, 
the state registration of marriages (including a minimum age), and restrictions on 
polygamy, for example—all of which were challenged by the Khost rebels and 
their sympathizers early on.? Difficult as these concessions were for Aman Allah 
to make, the resulting conciliation temporarily bolstered the government’s 
besieged forces with a powerful confederation of Pashtun tribes and ulema who 
had hitherto been concerned over the direction of the amir’s internal policies. 
Aman Allah’s compromises enabled Kabul to reassert its national authority, iso- 
late the Khost rebels, and finally suppress the revolt in January 1925.° 

The second rebellion ended much less favorably for Aman Allah. In autumn 


1928, a pair of nearly simultaneous provincial uprisings in the north and southeast 
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shook the country and further weakened Aman Allah’s already tenuous grip 
on power. From the north, a Kuhistani brigand named Habib Allah Kalakani 
(1891-1929), backed by a coalition of predominantly Tajik forces, declared him- 
self the leader of a revolution against Aman Allah. From the restive south- 
eastern Pashtun belt, Shinwari confederates also declared Aman Allah’s claim 
to the throne illegitimate, and made their way for the capital. Kalakani’s forces 
reached Kabul first, capturing the main fortress, arsenal, and palace, forcing 
Aman Allah to flee southward to Kandahar. The embattled king hoped to rally 
supporters for a return march on the capital. Aman Allah was outdone, how- 
ever, by the ferocity of the revolts and abandoned by his court advisors, and the 
early weeks of 1929 marked the beginning of the end for his reign. On the night 
of January 14, 1929, Aman Allah accepted defeat and relinquished his throne to 
his older brother, “Inayat Allah Khan, who himself abdicated three days later 
in favor of Kalakani.4 Meanwhile, in one of the most stunning reversals in the 
country’s modern political history, the dethroned king and once lionized ghazi 
who had championed Afghanistan’s independence quietly crossed over the Du- 


rand Line into British Indian territory, never to see his beloved country again.° 
o- 


LIKE A DARK cloud lingering over the Kabul palace, the meteoric rise and fall 
of Aman Allah (r. 1919-1929) cast a shadow over Afghan royal politics for de- 
cades. No other monarch in Afghan history soared to such popular heights, only 
to fall to such depths of scorn, in so short a time.° Wary of repeating his missteps, 
subsequent Afghan rulers were keen to remember the legacy of Aman Allah’s 
reign. The interregnum of Kalakani—Aman Allah’s ouster and the only non- 
Pashtun ruler in Afghanistan’s history—lasted barely nine months before 
Kalakani was defeated and executed by forces loyal to General Nadir Khan 
(1883-1933), who had returned to Afghanistan to make his own claim on the 
throne. On October 16, 1929, the latter was crowned Nadir Shah and head of the 
new Musahiban dynasty in Kabul. Under the Musahibans (1929-1973), Afghan- 
istan’s last royal family, the next four decades would be marked by cautious 
gradualism and conservative development policies, until the rise of republican 
and Marxist-inspired parties in the 1970s and, most radically, the communist 
coup d’état in 1978, half a century after Aman Allah’s dethronement. 

The memory of Aman Allah has also captivated the attention of many a 
historian since. Relative to other eras in pre-1979 Afghanistan, the revolts that 


toppled the reformist king have been the subject of a sizable scholarly literature.’ 
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Excepting Senzil Nawid’s outstanding study of the Amani era, scholars by and 
large seem to have been interested more in Aman Allah’s dramatic overthrow 
from provincial uprisings than in the considerable administrative and constitu- 
tional legacy he built for the country during the first half of his reign. Meanwhile, 
historical work on Afghanistan during the Amani era continues to frame the 
period as one of Manichean conflict between progressive modernity and stagnant 
traditions. Here, the modern is read as “secular and westernized” Afghans, epit- 
omized in Aman Allah himself as the progressive, avant-garde modernizer; while 
antiquated mullahs and bellicose tribes fall into the stagnant, regressive category 
of the traditional. Insular and xenophobic, violently fearful of change, and ever 
prone to irrationality and recalcitrance, timeless Pashtun “tribals” become the 
explain-all factor of tumult and rebellion in Afghan politics. 

For centuries European writers—and to be sure, several Afghans, Indians, 
and Turks, as noted—have spilled ink about Pashtuns to the tune of the “noble 
savage” theme. Essentialist, reductionist, and prejudiced as it is, to apply this 
framework to the Amani era and dramatic overthrow of the reformist king would 
in that sense not be new. But the unraveling of Aman Allah’s government did 
not take place in a Pashtun frontier vacuum, supposedly cut off from the out- 
side world. We have seen how the reigns of the late Muhammadzai amirs ‘Abd 
al-Rahman, Habib Allah, and Aman Allah—and the making of Afghanistan’s 
modern legal and constitutional foundations under their leadership—were in- 
terlaced with social and educational networks, political movements, and migra- 
tions of persons in and out of the country, especially to and from the Ottoman 
Empire and British India. In the same vein, the discrediting of Aman Allah’s 
government was not a result of purely internal factors alone, but was also shaped 


by events taking place far from Afghanistan. 


Turks, Afghans, and the Dissolution of the Ottoman Empire 


On November 1, 1922, the Turkish Grand National Assembly in Ankara abol- 
ished the office of the sultanate, bringing to an end 631 years of rule by the House 
of Osman and sealing the dissolution of an empire that once spanned three con- 
tinents. The radical decision to abolish the Ottoman sultanate—the last great 
imperial Muslim power in world history—sent shockwaves throughout the re- 
gion and beyond, including Afghanistan. Members of Aman Allah’s cabinet could 


not help but watch developments in Ankara with circumspection and concern, 
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and probably some confusion. Having ratified their landmark friendship treaty 
with the Turkish national government in March 1921, the Afghans respected 
the Turkish parliament’s right to govern their own affairs, but the Pan-Islamic 
institution of the caliphate—the successor to the Prophet for Sunni Muslims 
worldwide—was unique. 

Notwithstanding some raised eyebrows, Afghan officials had their own pri- 
orities to worry about, and the fate of the House of Osman was but one rope in 
a series of ties binding Ankara and Kabul in anticolonial struggle. Meanwhile, 
Turco-Afghan ties appeared to only grow stronger, especially at the official level. 
On December 28, 1922, British intelligence in the Indian frontier city of Peshawar 
reported two of the Afghan amir’s couriers passing through town. Their desti- 
nation: the Afghan legation at Ankara. Even with the sultanate gone, a hallowed 
legacy of the Ottoman dynasty remained in Istanbul. Abdiilmecid II (r. 1922— 
1924), the titular monarch and successor to the last Ottoman sultan, Mehmed 
VI (r. 1918-1922), continued to be recognized in and outside the Turkish republic 
as the caliph of Muslims. Even as far as Afghanistan, the new caliph had been 
officially acknowledged, with Aman Allah sending Ankara a congratulatory 
message, delivered by the aforesaid pair of couriers observed passing through 
Peshawar.® As the British legation observed in Kabul in July 1923, the Friday 
sermon in Kabul’s main mosques was read in caliph Abdiilmecid II’s name, at- 
tracting the attention of the British minister Sir Humphrys and his counterparts 
in Delhi and London. “By the ratification of the Treaty with Angora,” 
Humphrys noted, “and the use of Abdul Majid’s name in the khutba—the only 
prayer offered for the Caliph in this country—the Afghan Government have 
publicly endorsed the appointment made by the Angoran Government.”? Abdiil- 
mecid II would be the last Ottoman caliph to bear the distinction of having his 
name read in the Friday sermon—in Afghanistan, or anywhere else. 

The Afghan government’s recognition of Abdiilmecid II as the new caliph 
went hand in hand with an arguably even more important acknowledgment at 
the time: that the national parliament in Ankara was the official representative 
and sovereign government of Turkey. With rather ironic undertones, that rec- 
ognition further closed the door on a return to politics by the House of Osman 
in Istanbul. Friday sermons in Kabul acknowledging the new caliph made Af 
ghanistan among the first Muslim-majority states to recognize Ankara’s decision."° 
The already warm ties between Aman Allah and Mustafa Kemal were further 
reinforced by subsequent actions to strengthen bilateral relations between the 


two countries taken by both leaders. On March 27, 1923, the Afghan govern- 
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ment bestowed honorary medals on Kemal and his close associates Fevzi Cakmak 
and Ismet Inénii, celebrating their leadership in Turkey’s successful war of 
independence." 

Still, as doubts and questions emerged over the future of the caliphate in a 
new Turkish republic, an international Muslim conference was proposed to dis- 
cuss the institution, in Ankara. Reports in the Afghan and Indian press hinted 
at rumors that Aman Allah was planning to attend Ankara’s anticipated Islamic 
Congress to discuss the question of the caliphate. In the words of British intel- 
ligence scouting the congress, the purpose of the forum was “to discuss the for- 
mation of a league of Moslem nations and the future of the khilafat.”'? With 
regard to said rumors of the Afghans’ attendance, it appears Aman Allah initially 
planned to attend, but later respectfully offered his regrets. On May 18, 1923, 
Simla-based newspaper The Statesman proclaimed just as much to the headline, 
“Islamic Congress in Angora, Amir Not to Participate.” As the article explained, 
“It is stated in a well-informed quarter that His Majesty has no such intention 
his time being too fully occupied with effecting improvements in the adminis- 
tration of his country and with furthering its advancement in the paths of civi- 
lization.” With the country’s first constitution having been promulgated only 
a month earlier, on April 9, 1923, and with various other reform projects under- 
way, the amir’s absence may have been understandable. But given this was the 
first Pan-Islamic conference held on the question of the Ottoman caliphate, and 
as one of the premier candidates for the office, the Afghan amir’s absence was 
noted, and was likely to have been consequential. 

Meanwhile in Anatolia, decisive victories by the Turkish resistance catapulted 
Kemal’s nationalist forces to prominence and a place at the negotiating table 
with the victors of World War I. With it came an opportunity to reverse Ottoman 
losses in the Great War—but not nearly all of them. On July 24, 1923, officials 
representing Kemal’s nationalist government in Ankara met with represen- 
tatives of Britain, France, Greece, Italy, Romania, and Japan in Lausanne, 
Switzerland. Their goal: to sign a peace agreement putting an end to the array 
of conflicts dividing the Turks and Allies from the onset of World War I, with 
a focus on the Anatolian peninsula and surrounding territories. The agreement 
annulled the partition of Anatolia dictated by the Treaty of Sévres (1920), thereby 
concluding a four-year Turkish war of independence. Among the terms was a 
reincorporation of nearly all of Anatolia, Istanbul, and eastern Thrace until 
Edirne into the new Republic of Turkey, which was to enjoy total sovereignty 


within its new borders (see Map 5). In return, the Turkish republic abandoned 
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claims to former Ottoman territories of Greater Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
the Arabian Peninsula, while settling borders with the neighboring states of 
Greece, Bulgaria, and Armenia. The treaty also officially established the Ankara- 
based Republic of Turkey as the successor state to an officially defunct Ottoman 
Empire. 

Hours after the signing of the agreement, Afghanistan’s ambassador in An- 
kara, Sultan Ahmad Khan, dispatched a telegraph to Mustafa Kemal in Izmir 
congratulating the Turkish people on behalf of Aman Allah and the Afghan na- 
tion. The communication made Afghanistan one of the first Muslim-majority 
states to recognize the Lausanne Agreement.'4 So momentous was the agree- 
ment at Lausanne that both Ankara and Kabul deemed it in their interest to 
negotiate a new treaty between the Turkish republic and Afghanistan, super- 
seding the Turco-Afghan Agreement of March 1921. An August 1923 memo- 
randum, one of the last documents attributed to an Ottoman foreign ministry 
in Istanbul, revealed plans to dispatch Turkish representative Sevket Bey to 
Kabul to negotiate a new treaty.) 

On October 29, 1923, the Turkish government in Ankara officially proclaimed 
the establishment of the Republic of Turkey under the leadership of its first pres- 
ident, Mustafa Kemal “Atatiirk” (Father of the Turks). Shortly thereafter, Sultan 
Ahmad Khan shared a congratulatory note with the republic’s minister of 
foreign affairs celebrating a new chapter in Turkish history.'° Wishing the new 
state “all success on the path to progress and development,” he also declared 
Turkey would continue to be a model for Muslim nations, including Afghani- 
stan: “This Turkish-born Republic is the star of the earth, illuminating all the 
Islamic countries,” he stated in no uncertain terms.’” 

Back in Afghanistan, however, it appears the ambassador had spoken too 
soon. Turkey’s decision to abolish the caliphate in spring 1924 sent shockwaves 
through the Afghan populace, especially in major cities, and the Kabul govern- 
ment alike. On the commotion the Ankara’s decision created in Afghanistan, 
the British minister in Kabul, Sir Richard Machonachie, observed that the 
Turkish government was “severely criticized” in Kabul for the former’s action 
concerning the caliphate.’ Of all the controversial proclamations the Kemalist 
republic would go on to make over the next decade, the elimination of the 
transnational, Pan-Islamic institution of the caliphate was at the top of the list. 
As the distinguished Afghan historian Senzil Nawid relates, “[T]he most impor- 
tant contributing factor to the decline of pan-Islamism was Kamal Atatiirk’s 


abolition of the caliphate in 1924. The news of the repudiation of the caliphate 
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became known in Kabul in early March of that year, shortly before the out- 
break of the Khost Rebellion, and created outrage among the ulama and other 
supporters of the caliphate in Afghanistan.” 

In response to the Turkish parliament’s decision, public petitions were drawn 
up and circulated around the Afghan capital in protest; some went so far as to 
call for an immediate downgrading of Turco-Afghan ties. The trauma and 
shock—and no other words could be more appropriate—in response to the Tiir- 
kiye Biiyiik Millet Meclisi’s (TBMM) decision were so severe in Afghanistan 
that Turco-Afghan relations were nearly derailed, even moving the staunchly 
Turcophile Aman Allah to condemn the decision. The latter went so far as to 
publish an article in Kabul’s government-sponsored newspaper, Aman-i Afghan, 
to this effect.2? Describing a “most marked” deterioration in bilateral ties 
between the two countries, Machonachie identified the TBMM’s decision as 
the single biggest cause of a “decline in Turkish prestige and influence in Kabul,” 
he noted later that spring. “The main reasons for it,” the British minister opined 
on the first major Turco-Afghan row in the history of the two young states, “are 
probably to be found in the abolition of the Caliphate by Mustapha Kemal.””! 

Meanwhile within Turkey itself the decision to abolish the caliphate was only 
one act—albeit an enormously symbolic one—among a constellation of new 
laws passed by the Turkish parliament under Kemal’s direction. From 1923 until 
his death in 1938, Mustafa Kemal led his nascent republic through a top-down 
revolution of social, cultural, and political upheaval with a clear goal: to trans- 
form Turkey from a multiethnic caliph-sultanate spanning three continents to 
a secular republic and nation-state based in Anatolia. Soon after the TBMM’s 
elimination of the caliphate, remaining members of the royal Ottoman dynasty 
were expelled from the country.?? Ottoman-era madrasas and sufi lodges, in- 
cluding those housing pilgrims from Central Asia, India, and Afghanistan in 
Istanbul, were shut down and banned. The Ministry of Religious Affairs and 
multiple privately administered charitable endowments, or waqfs, shared the 
same fate as their operations were absorbed by the new state’s bureaucracy in 
Ankara. In the juridical realm, the shari‘a courts (Seriat mahkemeleri), and the 
office of the mufti, were replaced by the Turkish republic’s adoption of the Swiss 
civil legal code, the Italian penal code, and a new commercial code largely imi- 
tating German and Italian models.’ Before long a flood of secularizing legisla- 
tion targeting Turkish dress, language, education, and cultural mores began to 
impact the everyday lives of Turkish citizens, especially but not limited to urban 
locales, or the country’s majority Sunni Muslim and Turkish-speaking popula- 


tions for that matter.*4 Saturday replaced Friday as the start of the official 
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weekend; the Gregorian solar calendar replaced the Islamic (Hijri) lunar cal- 
endar; most sweeping of all, the Latin script replaced the Arabic script, combined 
with efforts to purge Turkish from its extensive Persian and Arabic loanwords. 
Mehmed Seyyid Celebizade (1873-1925), a law professor and former Committee 
for Union and Progress deputy, played a critical role in advising Kemal on these 
overlapping social, cultural, and legal aspects of the new secular republic. The goal: 
to reorder government institutions and completely remake Turkish public life 
such that “religious” affairs would never again interfere in matters of the public 
and state.”° 

So powerful was the agitation in Kabul against the Turkish decision over the 
fate of the caliphate that even Afghan officials who only months earlier had con- 
gratulated the Turks on their independence felt the pressure of an entente at 
risk of collapse. While Aman Allah’s foreign ministry officials did not favor 
downgrading ties with Ankara, they did favor a newly worded agreement. In 
particular they raised the need to amend Article 3 of the 1921 Turco-Afghan 
Friendship Treaty, which had proudly acknowledged Turkish religious leader- 
ship as the upholder of the Caliphate for centuries.”° The controversial clause of 
the treaty between two Muslim-majority countries was not only subsequently 
amended, but an entirely new agreement had to be redrafted and negotiated 
between Afghanistan and the Republic of Turkey, with a final accord not 
approved until 1928.7” These developments reflected the heaviness with which 
Afghan officials received the TBMM’s decision, and the consternation it caused 
even among the staunchest Turcophiles in the Kabul court. 

On a broader scale, Afghan domestic opposition against several of Aman 
Allah’s Turkish-inspired measures—especially new modes of conscription, mili- 
tary training, and codification of laws—were amplified by Ankara’s controver- 
sial decision concerning the caliphate. As the British minister in Kabul further 
noted, such a combined outpouring of anger against the elimination of the 
caliphate and Aman Allah’s legislation often resulted in extreme anti-Turkish 
statements as, “The provisions of the Nizam Nama or Fundamental Code which 
had been drafted by Bedri Bey were first misrepresented, and then denounced 
as the work of a nation which had deposed the Caliph and turned its back on 
Islam.”?8 In this way, controversial decisions made in Ankara but impacting the 
broader Islamicate world, including Afghanistan, played into the hands of Aman 
Allah’s opposition, who were bent on challenging the Afghan king’s radical, re- 
formist agenda and now had momentum in their favor. 

That the wave of anti-Turkish feeling unleashed in the 1924 Khost Rebellion 


came just weeks after the Ankara government’s expulsion of the last caliph, 
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Abdiilmecid IL, appears to be instructive rather than coincidental. The timing of 
the revolt and the clear anti-Turkish undertones in the rebels’ discourse against 
Aman Allah—including an inaccurate conflation of Kemalist republicanism and 
secularism with the Nizamnamihha-yi Amaniyyih reforms—once again re- 
flected an explosive convergence of local and foreign-inspired factors. Far from 
“just another flare-up” of supposed Pashtun insularity and provincialism, that 
Aman Allah’s strong relations with the Turks had now become a liability—such 
that the reformist king had to distance himself from the TBMM’s decision on 
the caliphate—displayed the lingering connections between distant Anatolia and 
Afghanistan, albeit not in the way Aman Allah and Kemal had intended for 
either of their countries. Furthermore, even as Aman Allah finally put down the 
rebellion that nearly ended his reign in 1924, it was not lost on the king’s more 
cautious advisors that certain powerful elements and vested interests in the coun- 
tryside opposed to his centralizing plans were beginning to win the rhetorical 
battle for Afghanistan’s future, and for what a free and independent Islamic state 


should mean. 


‘The End of the Khilafat Movement 


Even more than the shockwaves felt in Afghanistan, Ankara’s decision to abolish 
the Ottoman caliphate had a devastating impact on Pan-Islamic campaigning 
in India. Bereft of their raison d’étre, most baffled of all was the hitherto 
staunchly pro-Turkish Khilafat movement. British officials described the impact 
on the movement as no less than “paralysing.”? Having launched an interna- 
tional campaign to save the Ottoman caliphate from European aggression, sup- 
porters of the Khilafat movement were left aghast by the Turkish government’s 
decision as their activities came to a sudden and unexpected halt. Like a rug 
being pulled from beneath them, the bewildered Khilafatists in India and 
Afghanistan were powerless to press their case before the major world powers 
concerning the fate of the Ottoman caliph when Turkey itself—and not 
London, Paris, or any other colonial power—had disavowed the House of Osman 
once and for all. At the same time, developments in Hejaz had also knocked 
the wind out of the movement. With Sharif Husayn sent into exile and Ibn 
Saud establishing a lackluster tribal dominion in his place, Indian Muslim 
leaders struggled to find the charismatic and prestigious caliph they sought. 
With the Khilafat movement in tatters, these events no doubt strengthened 
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the British hand in Asia, “shattering” Aman Allah’s Pan-Islamic card in the 
process.°? 

With the writing on the wall for the international campaign to defend the 
caliphate, the events of 1924 commenced an “inward” turn in Afghan and In- 
dian politics as Aman Allah and Muslim revolutionaries within India increas- 
ingly turned their attention to domestic and local concerns. The result was a 
noticeable decline in the pace and intensity of Pan-Islamic projects linking the 
Indian, Afghan, and Turkish publics, as domestic agendas came to take prece- 
dence over the more radical and grandiose visions of Pan-Islamic unity that had 
been entertained during World War I and its immediate aftermath. The shock 
of these events for many Muslims of India and Afghanistan notwithstanding, 
it could be argued that for Indian Muslims the Khilafat movement was always 
driven by a short-term fusion of differentiated interests rather than by a mono- 
lithic, uniform bloc of Muslim political will or fraternal sentiments. The single 
thread uniting these complex, multifaceted interests was the shared desire to 
protect the territorial integrity of the Ottoman caliphate, and to protest the 
creation of mandates by the Allies in Syria, Palestine, and Iraq, or by “British- 
manufactured sultans” in Hejaz. With Turkey’s signing of the Lausanne Treaty, 
and its abolition of the caliphate a year later, the Turks themselves had accepted 
just as much. Bereft of its lightning-rod cause, Indian Khilafatism did not so 
much disappear as withdraw and reconstitute itself into a fledgling nationalist 
movement of a different kind. From the mid-1920s on, former Khilafatist 
agencies and members continued to mobilize pan-Indian networks of awareness, 
fundraising, and resistance, but for the more geographically local goal of repre- 
senting the communal interests of India’s Muslims.*! As Machonachie noted 


even from Afghanistan, 


‘The abolition of the Caliphate had a paralysing effect ... upon the Khilafat 
agitation... With the defeat of [Sharif Husayn’s] son Ali by Ibn Saud, and 
the election of the latter as King of the Hedjaz in January 1926, this weapon too 
was removed; and the Indian Moslem leaders, humbled by the earlier cavalier 
treatment accorded by Ibn Saud to their representatives, thereafter tended 
more and more to devote themselves to domestic problems, and to their own 


communal interests.°7 


Over time, however, as the Kabul court distilled its own vision of national 


interests, the Afghan government signed agreements with foreign states and 
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initiated policies within that were increasingly opposed to the Pan-Islamic goals 
of the Indian muhdijirs, and of the Khilafatists more broadly. ‘The eclipse of 
the Khilafat movement accelerated Kabul’s turn to Afghan territorial nation- 
alism—and plain realpolitik—over and above any competing ideological 
causes such as Pan-Islamism, Pan-Asianism, or even Pashtun irredentism. As the 
head of state of Afghanistan—and of nowhere and no one else, he was 
reminded—Aman Allah faced difficult sacrifices in order to shore up the foun- 
dations of his increasingly unsteady hold on power. 

The latter was perhaps most evident in the scaling back of several of Aman 
Allah’s more radical liberalizing provisions in the 1923 Constitution and associ- 
ated Nizamnamihha-yi Amaniyyih reforms following a national Loya Jirga 
held at Paghman in July 1924.** According to British informants present at the 
assembly, among Aman Allah’s concessions were reducing exemption fees for 
conscription, with the option of offering a substitute conscript; restricting female 
education to girls under twelve years of age; and annulling controversial 
nizamnamihs concerning marriage and family law, including new restrictions 
on polygamy.*4 Said revisions were imposed on the amir at the behest of a 
powerful group of Afghan ulema associated with the Deobandi school in India. 
The latter deemed a number of provisions of the Aman Allah Codes to be in 
contravention of shari a—their interpretation of it, that is—in particular, those 
provisions targeting women, marriage, and the family. This reversal of events 
underscored the victory of the more socially and politically conservative segments 
of Afghan society allied to the Deobandi movement in northern India, NWFP, 
and the Indo-Afghan frontier more broadly, over the pro-Turkish elements in 
the Kabul court.* It is in this light that Aman Allah had earlier attempted to 
ban Afghans from studying at the influential seminary at Deoband.*° 

Between 1924 and 1929, however, the triumph of Deobandi Indian influence 
over Kemalist Turkish influence in Afghanistan was sealed when prominent AF 
ghan ulema of the Deobandi persuasion—with the support of the succeeding 
Afghan king, Nadir Shah (r. 1929-1933)—established a national association of 
religious scholars, the Jam‘iyat-i ‘Ulama-i Afghanistan. The latter was akin to 
the identically named association established by Deobandi scholars across India 
a decade earlier, the Jam‘iyat-i ‘Ulama’-i Hind.*7 Ironically, it was members of 
the latter organization of ulema that earlier played an instrumental role in gal- 
vanizing India-wide support for Aman Allah and his war of independence from 
the British, and in supporting the Turkish resistance in Anatolia under Mustafa 


Kemal’s leadership underway at the same time. 
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It is important to note that while many of Aman Allah’s controversial reforms 
were rescinded, and there were certain amendments to the Basic Code, struc- 
turally the Qanun-i Asasi and several other nizémndmihs remained the founda- 
tion for future Afghan constitutions and legislation. While symbolically repu- 
diating the controversial provisions, it was upon these foundations established 
by Aman Allah and his Indo-Ottoman-Afghan codification committee that sub- 
sequent Afghan governments operated, even if they refused to admit it. Such 
long-term contributions were likely not in the mind of the reformist king from 
the turbulent spring of 1924 until the quashing of the Mangal revolt in Jan- 
uary 1925, however. The constitutional amendments he enacted at the Loya 
Jirga at Paghman represented Aman Allah’s compromise with a greater Afghan 
ulema establishment, who in return for the amir’s withdrawal of controversial 
reforms, renewed their support for him and endorsed his government’s cam- 
paign against the Mangal rebels of Khost. After a whirlwind series of events 
that began with Afghan celebrations of Turkey’s independence in 1923 and ended 
with protests against the Turkish parliament in 1924, Aman Allah had managed 
to stave off a rebellion and remained the undisputed king of Afghanistan. But 
for the amir’s foes and friends alike, it had also become obvious that the Pan- 


Islamic crest he had ridden to power had come to an inglorious end. 


Shah Aman Allah from (De)tour to Deposal 


The Khost Rebellion taught Aman Allah and his court that laws on paper did 
not automatically translate into substantive change in Afghanistan. Dynamic 
and skilled as his lawmaking commission was, it was no match for the long- 
standing social realities of tribal sovereignty, fiercely defended local autonomy, 
and the authority of actual power holders on the ground, especially beyond 
Kabul. After 1924, instead of limiting his reforms to formal laws, Aman Allah 
enhanced his centralization tool kit through a series of government plans aimed 
at establishing a new administrative grid for the country. He divided the country 
into five provinces: Kabul, Kandahar, Afghan Turkestan, Herat, and Badakh- 
shan, each supervised by a governor. Each province was further divided into 
districts which were to be administered by government-paid judges and magis- 
trates. In this way, Aman Allah continued the territorial division of federal ad- 
ministration launched by his grandfather the Iron Amir, while also maintaining 


‘Abd al-Rahman’s practice of serving as the last court of appeal, reserving one 
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day of the week for hearing personal cases of individual subjects.** In this way, 
after the Khost Rebellion Aman Allah increasingly shifted from strictly legal 
to administrative reforms, designed to build up a centralized bureaucracy that 
would organize and rationalize the regulatory state in practice. 

After a cooling off period of roughly a year, in which the king recalled some 
of his more radical reforms—in particular, those related to conscription, taxa- 
tion, family law, and women’s rights—by early 1926 Aman Allah was kindling 
the fires of another state-building campaign, but this time of a noticeably dif- 
ferent ilk. Hardly two years after the rebellion in Khost had almost toppled his 
rule, Aman Allah discarded his older title amir for the more secular Persianate 
term for king, padishah. Less than a year later, Shah Aman Allah made the con- 
sequential decision to complete a tour of Europe, and thereby became the first 
Afghan ruler to leave the Asian continent and travel further than the neighboring 
countries of India, Iran, and Bukhara. 

Seeking to acquire the latest technologies for modernizing his country and 
to put Afghanistan “on the map” with industrial nations, Aman Allah’s inter- 
national tour began in December 1927, setting out from the Indian seaport of 
Karachi for Rome, via Cairo. Accompanied by Queen Suraya and their children, 
in what soon became a spectacle in Western newspapers, the Afghan king 
proceeded over seven months to visit Egypt, Italy, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Belgium, Britain, Poland, the Soviet Union, and Turkey, receiving red carpet 
receptions at virtually every stop. Over the course of the tour Aman Allah met 
with an array of fellow monarchs and heads of state, including King Fuad I in 
Cairo; King Victor-Emmanuel III of Italy, joined by his prime minister, Benito 
Mussolini, in Rome; Pope Pius XI in the Vatican City; President Gaston 
Doumergue of France in Paris; King Albert I and Queen Elisabeth of Belgium in 
Brussels; President Paul von Hindenburg of Germany in Berlin; King George V 
and Queen May of Great Britain, who hosted the royal family at Buckingham 
Palace; Polish president Ignacy Moécicki in Warsaw; and Soviet president 
Mikhail Kalinin, joined by senior chiefs of the Soviet Red Army, in Moscow. 
Aman Allah concluded his regional circuit in neighboring Turkey and Iran, 
where he was warmly welcomed by Kemal in Ankara and Riza Shah Pahlavi in 
Tehran, before returning to Kabul by automobile in July 1928.°” 

Western media outlets from Bombay to New York took a keen interest in 
Aman Allah’s European tour. Representative in this respect was the weekly 
coverage of the Afghan royal family’s travels and activities from the Times of 


London to the New York Times. Publishing articles headlined to the tunes of 
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“Absolute Monarch of Untamed Asian Hill People Prepares to Modernize His 
Ancient and Turbulent Land” and “Picturesque and Martial King Aman Allah 
Greatly Impresses the Italian Crowds,” the US newspaper of record’s Oriental- 
izing depictions of the Afghan monarch as an enlightened despot were not in 
short supply. At the same time, Aman Allah seemed to revel in the attention, 
and was not shy to exploit the spotlight cast on his nation to his advantage. 
Helping to soften images of Aman Allah’s “martial” grandeur and Afghanistan 
as a forbidden kingdom was a charm offensive by Queen Suraya, whose glamour 
became a sensation in Europe and the United States, with leading newspapers 
doting on her and the royal Afghan princesses.“! Photographs of the queen and 
her daughters partially unveiled and sporting respectable Parisian fashions in 
public attracted admiration in Europe but generated a scandal when they were 
mysteriously leaked in Afghanistan.” 

Though Aman Allah’s grand seven-month tour to Europe was denounced by 
his critics as an extravagant and wasteful expense on an already strained budget, 
and exposed the monarch to even more fierce rhetorical attacks and scandal- 
mongering at home, the reformist king did return to Kabul with some substantive 
results. He had signed nine new treaties with European states, in addition to 
revising those already existing with Turkey, Iran, and the Soviet Union. Of all 
the countries he had visited and the leaders he had strengthened bonds with, 
however, Kemalist Turkey appears to have stood out.*? To the dismay of a 
mounting opposition at home, Aman Allah was preparing a radical new cam- 
paign of reforms of even greater ambition for Afghanistan, but one that did not 
share the nuances and Islamic legal modernist dimensions of the first half of his 
reign, when the majority of the Nizamnamihha-yi Amaniyyih Codes were 
produced. 

At yet another Loya Jirga assembly, held at Paghman in early autumn 1928, 
only weeks after his return, Aman Allah announced the goal of writing a new 
series of codes. According to a British informant present, the purpose of these 
laws was to formalize a “separation of Church and State” in Afghanistan.“4 Be- 
fore long Aman Allah introduced a series of edicts aimed even more squarely at 
implementing social and cultural programs of a radical ultra-secularist ilk. 
Most controversial were those impacting everyday practices, including dress code, 
education, and women’s rights. One order required Western dress and hats and 
banned traditional Afghan headgear. The sartorial edicts for men were cou- 
pled with an encouragement to urban women to partially unveil, a practice 


announced to have been implemented in practice by the queen herself. As if the 
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resemblance to Kemalist laws promoting westernization and European-styled 
secularization in Turkey was not strong enough, the question of promulgating 
a civil law code for Afghanistan on the lines of the Swiss-based 1926 Turkish 
Civil Code was also introduced, though this was ultimately withdrawn by the 
government.‘° Aman Allah also established a new political party, Firgih-'i 
Istiqlal wa Tajaddud (Independence and Modernity Party), one of whose goals 
was to remove the impact of “superstitious and heretical beliefs” popular in 
society.” 

Though hardly implemented outside Kabul, these measures sent a chill 
throughout the country. The measures also sent a clear message that, contrary to 
his more moderate early years, which might be described as Islamic legal mod- 
ernism in power, Aman Allah was unapologetically shifting directions along 
lines more reminiscent of contemporaneous Kemalist and Pahlavi reforms under- 
way in Turkey and Iran.** The resemblance to Kemal and what had transpired 
in Turkey was not lost on the Afghan ulema present. The timing was also no- 
ticeable: Aman Allah’s reinvigorated campaign came on the heels of his return 
from Turkey, where news of the Afghan ruler’s admiration for Kemal was hardly 
a secret. Photographs of Aman Allah with Kemal in Ankara, and the aforemen- 
tioned images of an unveiled Queen Suraya, said just as much. Even before Aman 
Allah’s grand European tour, however, the British minister at Kabul observed 
the persistence of Turkish influence in the Kabul court in the years following 
the 1924 Khost Rebellion: 


Despite the strong anti-Turkish feelings that emerged during the rebellion and 
were expressed during the Loya-Jerga of 1924, Aman Allah now strengthened 
diplomatic and political ties with Kamalist Turkey, doing just the opposite of 
what the ulama had wished. The years 1926 and 1927 witnessed a dramatic rise 
in Turkish influence in Kabul as evidenced by a large influx of Turkish advi- 
sors, educators, and administrative personnel . . . Afghan religious leaders began 
to suspect that Aman Allah was following the path of Ataturk, who had abol- 


ished the caliphate and secularized the Turkish state.” 


Contrary to the more sensational theories of Aman Allah’s fall from power, 
fears of resurgent Turkish influence in the Kabul court appear to be founded 
on the reformist king’s actual policies (not on the role of Queen Suraya’s sarto- 
rial choices, as sometimes emphasized in Afghan historiography and public 


memory). In May 1926, Nebil Batt Bey replaced the Ottoman war hero Omer 
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Fahreddin Pasha as Ankara’s ambassador to Afghanistan and Turkish chargé 
d’affaires in Kabul, a position he held until June 1928.°° In his inaugural speech 
in Kabul, the new Turkish ambassador described a renewed relationship between 
the two countries. For the remainder of Aman Allah’s rule, Nebil’s tenure oversaw 
the appointment of Turks to several high positions in the Afghan government, 
including in the State Council, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and Ministry of 
Finance.*! Mehmed Cevad Bey, a close associate and related to Kemal by mar- 
riage, became a prominent legal advisor in Afghanistan’s foreign ministry.” 

Hence, two years after the Anatolian government’s unpopular decision to 
abolish the caliphate, Turkey continued to play a role in the development of 
Afghanistan’s governmental, military, and educational institutions—even as 
influential voices in the country chafed from Aman Allah’s realignment with 
Ankara. Together with the ongoing work of former Ottoman subjects in Kabul 
like Mahmud Sami, republican Turks came to Afghanistan as teachers, physi- 
cians, and military officers through the mid to late 1920s to open schools, pro- 
vide medical and public health services, and assist in the training of a national 
army. For example, in 1926 a Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs report on 
Afghanistan—incidentally, still housed in the Ottoman central archives in 
Istanbul as opposed to the Republican archives in Ankara—discussed Turkey’s 
sending a delegation of physicians to Kabul to initiate various projects in public 
health.>4 In the same year, Ismail Hakk: Bey led a military unit of Turkish of- 
ficers to Afghanistan, with a supplemental foreign ministry memorandum dis- 
cussing the expenses made in preparation for the mission.*° As late as autumn 
1928, a delegation of Turkish advisors was scheduled to arrive in Kabul to ad- 
vise and assist in various governmental initiatives.°° 

As should be clear by now, this was not the same Kabul court, nor the same 
Afghanistan, as existed during the first half of Aman Allah’s reign. Cemal 
Pasha, appointed to build a new Afghan army, and Osman Bedri Bey, director 
of the country’s first constitutional commission, were dead.>” The Ottoman 
Empire and the caliphate were defunct, reducing the prestige of the Turks in the 
eyes of many Afghans. Mawlawi ‘Abd al Wasi’ Qandahari and other liberal ulema 
who had contributed to the Aman Allah Codes had been discredited, demoted, 
or entirely removed from office, replaced by conservative clerics with ties to the 
Indian madrasa at Deoband.*® At the same time, the collapse of the Hijrat 
movement and broader Khilafat movement in India resulted in fewer Indian 
technocrats serving in Aman Allah’s government, further reducing his court’s 


Pan-Islamic appeal. Most of all, Aman Allah himself was only a fraction as 
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popular as when he had ridden a nationwide wave of euphoria following his suc- 
cessful war of independence against Britain in the summer of 1919, having only 
narrowly defeated an uprising on Afghan soil in 1924. 

When it became evident that the monarch’s new reforms were even more rad- 
ical than the first round, with ample external resemblances to the Kemalist 
revolution in Turkey, those opposed to Aman Allah’s second round of liberal- 
izing reforms did not stand idly by. In autumn 1928, still only weeks after his 
return from Europe, a conflagration of revolts erupted in the north and south- 
east of the country, challenging the king’s already tenuous hold on power. By 
the beginning of 1929, exactly a decade after his dramatic political victory over 
the British Raj with the aid of tribesmen who now opposed him, Aman Allah 
was forced to flee to Kandahar. Regrouping in Afghanistan’s first capital and 
the heartland of the southern Pashtuns, the beleaguered king attempted a come- 
back by courting influential ulema and tribes in exchange for a promise to annul 
(again) his controversial laws. In early January 1929, humbling negotiations with 
the Shinwari rebels forced him to cancel the vast majority of his reforms and 
administrative measures. In one particularly desperate concession, Aman Allah 
assented to the formation of a council of fifty notables to be chosen from among 
respected religious luminaries and tribal chiefs, and promised to abide by their 
advice and interpretations of the shari‘a. What is more, the council would hold 
veto power over any legislation passed by his government—an extraordinary 
concession fora monarch to make, but for the staunchest elements of the southern 
and eastern opposition it proved to be too little, too late? Two weeks later, Aman 
Allah was no longer king, or even residing in the country he had helped win 


independence for. 


Aman Allah’s Fall: From Reforms to Revolts, Revisited 


Scholars of Afghanistan’s modern history have differed as to the root causes of 
the uprisings against Aman Allah in 1924 and 1928-1929. Afghanistan’s preemi- 
nent historian from the twentieth century, Mir Ghulam Muhammad Ghubar 
(1897-1978), was the first scholar to give serious attention to the Amani era. In 
his magnum opus, Afghanistan dar Masir-i Tarikh (Afghanistan in the Course 
of History), published in 1967 and banned in Afghanistan soon after, Ghubar 
argued British covert activities were to blame for the revolutionary king’s fall 


from power.°° Vartan Gregorian, in his pioneering 1969 work on the late 
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Muhammadzai dynasty, stressed Aman Allah’s lack of a strong financial base 
and centralized army to implement the ambitious state-building program, factors 
we shall return to.°! Former US envoy to Afghanistan and political scientist 
Leon Poullada, in the first major Western academic work dealing exclusively 
with the Amani era, focused on a dramatic clash between “a tradition-encrusted 
society, dominated by flinty and xenophobic codes of tribal politics, and an 
idealistic, uncompromising modernizer.”© Several historiographical contri- 
butions notwithstanding, here the intricacy of this period of Afghan history is 
too often captured through the Manichean lens of “tribal separatism and bel- 
licosity” and some projected analyses of Aman Allah’s psychology and character 
flaws. Finally, after a near two-decade lull in scholarly production on the era, in 
1999 Afghan-American historian Senzil Nawid published the most rigorous 
study devoted to the Amani period in any language. Utilizing rare private man- 
uscripts and government archives in Dari and Pashto, Nawid cited souring state- 
ulema relations and the determined opposition of religiously inspired resistance 
to the reforms as the key factors in Aman Allah’s fall from grace.™ 

While much of the historiography on the Amani era focuses on an inherent 
clash between progressive reformers and regressive traditionalism, a closer exami- 
nation of evidence points less to cultural divides than to contingent historical 
factors dealing with power, property, and privilege. Declassified British intelli- 
gence cables from Kabul and the Indo-Afghan frontier—some of the only 
available records of firsthand observers during the revolts—suggested that the 
unrest stemmed from a variety of social, economic, and political tensions. Among 
the most commonly cited were discontent over new policies of conscription, 
taxation, government schooling, edicts impacting women in Afghan society, 
and dress codes. The British minister at Kabul especially identified as sources of 
unrest the new Aasht-nafari (“every eighth man”) conscription lottery, contro- 
versial provisions of the Basic Code, and the introduction of girls’ schools. To 
the above factors, Machonachie adds financial exhaustion, internal disunion, the 
disrepute of the Afghan army, the deterioration of the bureaucracy, and the 
stymying of “moral and educational progress” from the closing of schools. 

Even after Aman Allah’s Kemalist “turn,” the Afghan monarch’s measures 
generated complex responses that cannot be boiled down into a simplistic bi- 
nary of submission or rebellion. As Robert D. McChesney has noted, “Although 
he asserted the underlying authority of the Shariah for this legislation, the ordi- 
nances presented in this legislation were seen by many as actually contravening 


the spirit of the Shariah and removing much legal authority from the hands of 
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Muslim judges, the gazis.”© Some of the most problematic and contested de- 
crees in this regard were those governing marriage and family law, particularly 
the nizamnamihs discouraging, though not prohibiting, polygamy. Related mea- 
sures included the required registration and minimum age for marriage, as well 
as new limits on dowries.°° While it is tempting to read the controversy sur- 
rounding these particular reforms as a cultural clash between a “progressive” 
Aman Allah and “traditional” provincial tribes, it is important to contextualize 
the power politics surrounding these new laws. Largely imposed by Kabul 
without regard for the social and cultural sensibilities of local populations that 
had historically governed their affairs unharassed, issues such as the status of 
women and children in Afghan law were politicized into symbolic, linchpin is- 
sues for a broader opposition to Aman Allah’s state-building program and Ka- 
bul’s unprecedented interference in provincial life. Conversely, for the reformist 
king these issues were simply too important, and virtually nonnegotiable, to be 
sacrificed to the caprices of vested interests hiding behind a cloak of cultural 
relativism, tradition, or essentialized notions of the shari‘a. Therein lie the roots 
of an intractable conflict in Afghanistan’s history—not between progressives and 
reactionaries, or liberators and misogynists, but between the center and the pe- 
riphery, between the centralization of power and wealth in Kabul and the au- 
tonomy of communities living outside of the capital’s reach. Even the ongoing 
and ever-consequential struggle between competing interpretations of Islamic 
orthodoxy in Afghanistan must be viewed in light of these broader political and 
economic contestations. 

For other observers, like the security establishment of the British Raj watching 
the Afghan government fall apart, questions of finding the right balance between 
center and periphery, or the nuances of Islamic legal discourse, were largely aca- 
demic. To them, Aman Allah’s reign was doomed by one fatal flaw above all: 
his failure to develop a robust, disciplined, and loyal military. His extensive 
spending on legal, educational, and social reforms was as short-sighted as it 
was ineffectual, leaving little room to recruit, train, and equip an army that 
ultimately performed poorly against more experienced tribesmen on the battle- 
field.© “[T]he insurrection [could not] have become the real menace it undoubt- 
edly has been, if the Afghan army had not been reduced far below the margin 
of safety, and its interests neglected,” the British agent at Kabul Sir Richard 
Machonachie noted.®* “The Afghan soldier is miserably housed, badly paid and 


treated as a menial servant, even by the clerks in the Government offices,” he 
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added, assessing the king’s forces after five years in power.” In light of these 
fundamental maladies facing the Afghan army (and nascent police force), 
Aman Allah would likely struggle to uphold his laws if forced to do so. 

British Raj officials’ realpolitik notions of “might is right” aside, it would be 
inaccurate to conclude that Aman Allah did not try to build his military forces. 
Seeking to build a professional army of national rather than ethnic or tribal com- 
position, in 1926 Aman Allah ordered that a mandatory system of conscription 
be imposed. This was followed by a lowering of the draft age to seventeen, and 
an increase in the term of service from two years to three.”° Attempting to do 
away with privileges and exemptions of military service to powerful southeastern 
tribes, Aman Allah introduced a new universal conscription policy based on a 
lottery—every eighth eligible male was to be drafted, hence the term hasht- 
nafari, or “eighth person.” 

There is an additional irony to British criticisms of Aman Allah’s military- 
building strategy: it was the amir’s new conscription policies themselves that 
helped stir insurrection against his government. In a classic catch-22 paradox, 
Aman Allah’s hasht-nafari scheme led to a profound falling out with provincial 
tribes accustomed to combat but unaccustomed to being centrally managed by 
Kabul. Soon potential recruits became rebels, further decimating the fighting 
strength of government armed forces and broadening the opposition against 
Aman Allah. Aman Allah’s insistence on the universal equality of royal sub- 
jects and his rescinding long-standing exemptions from army service for 
powerful Pashtun confederations—especially the Mangals, Zadrans, and 
Ahmadazais, as well as the royal Barakzais of Kandahar, all of whom had pre- 
viously been exempt—angered those who regarded themselves as natural war- 
riors and resented being forced to learn new military skills from Turkish officers 
and advisors. A related law mandating the use of national passports was perceived 
as a restriction on Pashtun tribesmen’s movement across the border and thus 
contributed to growing discontent.’! By encouraging the forces of separatism and 
insurrection they were designed to control, Aman Allah’s military reforms 
backfired. 

There were also broader effects of the hasht-nafari law on the general, non- 
drafted population. Aman Allah’s declared goals and the lack of capacity to 
implement them also prompted a certain domino effect—the failure of one 
reform led to the failure of another. For example, compulsory military service 


meant increased taxes to cover the expenses of the enlarged army. This was 
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reported to have led to extreme levels of graft and corruption as local governors 
exploited the absence of accurate census data in applying the conscription law.” 
Furthermore, even though the law intended to reduce tribal privileges and pro- 
mote universal equality, government officials often exempted the sons of influ- 
ential or rich families, instead recruiting among families who could not afford 
to bribe them or among those with whom they had feuds. This corruption gen- 
erated more discontent in an already disgruntled rural peasantry and tribally 
governed public.’’ Finally, the controversial prohibition on sufi pir-murid rela- 
tionships for soldiers revealed a desire to create a unified, disciplined armed force 
loyal only to the central government and without alternative identities, foreign 
influences, or non-state-centric ideological orientations. “Your spiritual leader 
must be your rifle,” Aman Allah was reported to have emphasized in explaining 
the order to a group of conscripts in October 1928.4 

Not helping the Afghan king’s cause were rumors—and for some, real 
experiences—concerning whom the national army would be used against. 
Given Aman Allah’s government had signed peace treaties with all of Afghani- 
stan’s historical nemeses—Soviet Russia to the north, British India to the south 
and east, and Iran to the west—it was not lost on many Afghans that a strong, 
centralized army at the king’s disposal would be a tool for quashing internal 
dissent rather than for defending the country from foreign enemies.’”> Aman 
Allah’s grandfather, the “Iron Amir” ‘Abd al-Rahman Khan, was a clear prece- 
dent in this regard. As Leon Poullada aptly summarized, “The fact that the alleg- 
edly beneficent moves of the central government were usually supported by 
military force reinforced the tribesman’s paranoiac conviction that no good was 
intended toward him, else why the need for force or threat of force?”” 

For the many Pashtun tribal confederations, particularly in the south and 
east, the idea of a state army drafting their young and able-bodied men to fight 
relatives was unacceptable. It was not long before soldiers displayed reluctance 
to fight more experienced tribes at best, and defected to their relatives’ side in 
more extreme cases. Closely monitoring Aman Allah’s moves in this regard was 
the British Raj, Afghanistan’s former patron state: “Afghan regular army is un- 
trained, miserably paid and equipped, and unable, even if willing, to stand up 
against tribesmen,” wrote Sir Francis Humphrys, the British agent at Kabul, in 
mid-December 1928.”’ As a previously localized uprising against Aman Allah 
began gaining ground, another British intelligence official made a prediction 
that would turn out to be fairly accurate: “Military service against their fellow 


countrymen is most distasteful to the Afghans, and, in my opinion, Amir will 
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have to make concessions to the Mullahs in order to avoid serious danger of the 
disaffection spreading.”’8 

Other evidence points to a crushing fiscal crisis that pulled the plug on most 
if not all of Aman Allah’s ambitious programs. Having forfeited the annual 
British subsidies that his grandfather and father had received, Aman Allah strug- 
gled to find new sources of revenue to pay for the large projects he commissioned, 
including the construction of new government buildings, gardens, cement facto- 
ries, and roads; the purchase of more advanced military weapons; and paying a 
larger army.”? Furthermore, as Vartan Gregorian has observed in one of the only 
economic surveys of the era, Aman Allah simply did not have the resources or 
revenue to enact a large-scale land reform program that could have earned him 
the rural peasantry’s support. As the king fixated on largely urban problems, and 
specifically Kabul, Afghan farmers faced a variety of new taxes to underwrite 
the cost of Aman Allah’s reforms, many of which were of questionable value to 
them.®° A shortage of cash in the country impacted trade negatively, and the 
exchange value of the Afghan rupee remained low. In light of the ambitious and 
wide-ranging reforms proposed by Aman Allah’s government, in less than five 
years of rule he faced a financial crisis.*! 

There is little evidence to suggest that Aman Allah was blind to the economic 
drain of his reforms, however. As early as 1920 Aman Allah’s government had 
promulgated nizdmnamihs increasing land and livestock taxes, the collection of 
tax arrears, going so far as to require their collection in cash. New regulations 
concerning the sale of state lands and government property were issued in 1920 
and 1923 respectively.” Yet, as late as August 28, 1928, Aman Allah remained 
troubled by the state of his government’s finances. At the Loya Jirga held at 
Paghman that year, the last he would ever preside over as king, Aman Allah in- 
troduced the following fiscal reforms: an increase in taxes on landed property 
to augment the revenue for industrial works, education, and the army; the intro- 
duction of a national bank; and the issue of currency notes.** To cover the cost of 
building and training a new army, Aman Allah asked for the imposition of a new 
poll tax. The latter was to be levied on every male over fifteen, amounting to be- 
tween three to five rupees, while government officials were to pay a month’s salary.*4 

On October 2, 1928, less than two months after the announcement of the 
tax increase, violent antigovernment demonstrations broke out in Kabul. Al- 
though these demonstrations were quickly suppressed by the Afghan army, 
another armed insurrection began in early November, this time in the rural 


eastern provinces, where the Shinwari tribe met Aman Allah’s tax collectors 
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and army recruiting officers with gunfire. The Shinwaris were subsequently 
joined in revolt by the Muhmand, Khugiani, Jadran, and Jaji tribal confedera- 
tions.® The uprising came at a time when the peasants’ economic position had 
deteriorated severely, primarily because of increased taxes but also because the 
taxes had to be paid in cash. As Gregorian notes in his economic history of the 
Amani decade, in the nine years Aman Allah was on the throne, taxes on horses 
and donkeys rose 400-500 percent; the tax on land increased three to four times; 
the tax on short-horned cattle quadrupled (from seven puls to thirty); and the tax 
on long-horned cattle tripled (from twenty puls to sixty). The requirement that 
taxes be paid in cash not only led to bureaucratic abuses but also increased the 
indebtedness of many peasants, who reportedly were forced to rely heavily on 
moneylenders. Even after crops failed in 1925, the government failed to ease the 
peasants’ tax burden.®° In 1928 about 30 percent of Aman Allah’s revenue was 
derived from land tax. Roland Wild, an English journalist who visited Kabul 
in 1928 and author of the social biography Amanullah: Ex-King of Afghanistan 
(1933), offered the following sobering description of the country’s finances and 


broader social conditions: 


Since the tussle with the British, increased pressure had been brought to bear 
on the landowners. Their taxes were steadily mounting . . . The tax-gatherers 
were more pressing than ever they had been in the past. Hardly a month went 
by but they came with news of a new valuation. There were new taxes on houses, 
and new demands made on weddings and funerals and village ceremonies. 
‘There seemed to be more taxation officers than tax-payers. Gradually the peasant 
began to know the other side of the “reform.” . . . There was a new education 
tax, and an added tax for building. There was a tax to pay for the war, and tax 
merely labeled “development.” . . . The peasant paid, and when he could not, 


suffered the annexation of his land in the cruel winter.*” 


Discontent at increased taxation was not limited to rural areas. The govern- 
ment had also taxed the urban population heavily, with increases in the duties 
on exports and imports hitting the merchant class especially hard. On paper, 
customs duties ranged from 100 percent on luxury items to 15—40 percent on 
useful or necessary items, but in practice the duties were much higher, ranging 
more often from 20 percent to 200 percent, with internal trade subject to a 
5 percent tax. This lack of awareness concerning the price and value of indus- 


trial goods brought in to the country led to poor economic decisions, Gregorian 
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argues, further alienating the mercantile class.°8 In yet another demonstration 
of the domino effect of Aman Allah’s reforms, the failure of the government's new 
tax regime opened a Pandora’s box because the king’s officers could not pursue 
a campaign against corruption when he was barely able to pay them, let alone 
pay more junior government employees. Additionally, some observers criticized 
Aman Allah’s tendency to focus on the trappings of modern cities and “civiliza- 
tional progress” at the expense of more systematic institutions to build economic 
independence. “Perhaps one of his greatest failings,” concludes Gregorian, “was 
that instead of concentrating on the economic development of the country, he 
dissipated his efforts and resources by introducing mere symbols of progress: 
thus, he purchased phonographs and microphones, built bandstands and hotels, 
opened a café and a movie house, issued passports, and insisted on the adoption 
of Western dress.”®? 

Aman Allah’s downfall was no doubt a result of a perfect storm—but scholars 
of political economy like Gregorian stress above all his lack of a sound financial 
base, and the failure to build a strong centralized army, police, and bureaucracy 
to implement his reforms. Put another way, such institutional weaknesses and 
lopsidedness reflected the absence of a cohesive state-building vision and plan. 
Though Aman Allah could not be faulted for lacking ambition, the king’s ini- 
tiatives were so wide-ranging that few of them ever took root within Afghan 
society, as limited resources and energies were spread thin. Like a house of cards, 
failure in some areas prevented success in others. It was not long before the com- 
bined weight of taxation and administrative abuses encouraged brigandage 
amid already weakened socioeconomic conditions in the countryside, including 
in the Kohistan region just north of Kabul.° It is from the latter region that 
Habib Allah Kalakani—also known as Bacha-i Saqao (son of a water-carrier) 
and the “bandit king” in Afghan historiography—led a successful insurrection 
against Aman Allah in the fall of 1928, resulting in the first and only non-Pashtun 
monarch in Afghanistan’s history. 

Like conscription and taxation, the idea of universal education also presented 
a host of political challenges because it threatened local communities’ control 
over their social and economic affairs, and not just fears of cultural “indoctri- 
nation.” At the August 29, 1928, Loya Jirga, Aman Allah announced the com- 
pulsory education of both sexes to be a fundamental goal of his reforms.”! The 
scope of Aman Allah’s campaign was breathtaking. It included the free and 
mandatory education of all children—boys and girls—between the ages of six 


and eleven, throughout Afghanistan. The king also prided his efforts to send 
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Afghan students abroad. “Turkey is educating, free of charge, the 100 boys and 
the fifteen girls to whom I and the Queen have just bidden farewell in your pres- 
ence,” Aman Allah declared to an official audience in mid-autumn of 1928. 
“Italy will educate twenty-five boys,” he added, “and promises of help in educa- 
tion have been received from other countries.””? Aman Allah also announced the 
launch of secondary education programs, with French and German schools 
to be opened in Kandahar and Herat, and a new Turkish school in Kabul.?? Stu- 
dents were to wear uniforms in public, salute in European fashion, and speak 
in the primary language of their instructors, be they French or German. In ad- 
dition to opening new schools, Aman Allah announced plans to establish public 
libraries, reflecting his broader goal of promoting a national culture of learning 
and scholarship, and recalling earlier eras when cities like Balkh and Herat were 
the pride of the region in the study of theology, law, physical sciences, or the arts. 
Reflecting his commitment to raising a new generation of Afghans, education 
was to be the second largest expense of the national budget.?* In addition to 
these calls for expanded primary schools, Aman Allah also established a medley 
of professional schools for instruction in Kabul, including faculties of civil law, 
agriculture, nursing and first aid, carpentry and masonry, and music and art, as 
well as a nascent police academy.” 

Intertwined with Aman Allah’s educational reforms was a broader campaign 
to more equitably define gender roles and improve the status of women as he 
saw it. At the August-September 1928 Loya Jirga, for example, Aman Allah 
announced the abolition of purdah, the legal imposition of monogamy, in addi- 
tion to the aforementioned laws requiring the compulsory education of both 
sexes.”° With regard to Aman Allah’s avowal of monogamy, the king invited 
attention to the fact that he himself, his brother ‘Inayat Allah, and the regent, 
had only one wife each, also noting that they had between them twenty-eight 
children.?’ Beyond formal laws and his own family life, Aman Allah spoke at 
length about the plight of the Afghan woman under what he described as stag- 
nant, backward traditions. British intelligence records reported the following 


passage from a speech given by Aman Allah at the 1928 Loya Jirga: 


Religion does not require women to veil their hands, feet and faces, or enjoin 
any special type of veil .. . Women should now discard the old purdah (burqa), 
and either go unveiled or wear modest garments and a light veil. Outside Kabul, 
the decision of the whole matter must rest with the individual. But tribal custom 


must not impose itself on the free will of the individual.8 
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Underscoring these points, as Aman Allah was again confident to point out, 
was the example of his own wife, Queen Suraya. The queen had customarily worn 
a light, transparent facial veil in public, and continued to do so for the duration 
of Aman Allah’s speech. But on this occasion she removed her veil, to applause 
from the audience, in the hope other women would follow her example. The king 
was not in favor of forced unveiling, however; nor did he abandon the mini- 
malist standards of dress code for men and women as held by other schools of 
Islamic law, including a woman covering her hair, for example. Rather, as he 
expounded in a subsequent speech, the monarch seems to have been mostly 
driven by ideals of individualization and the “privatization” of religion— 
manifested by a particular emphasis on personalized choice, balanced by the 
requirements of public order and law. Once again, these views surfaced in the 
sensitive issue of the women’s full veil in comments made by the king at the con- 


clusion of the Jirga: 


As regards the vexed question of purdah, His Majesty said: “I leave the question 
of purdah; that is to say, if any person sees any advantage in being unveiled, she 
may remove her veil; if anyone is in favour of being veiled, she many remain 
veiled. Should I order all females to be veiled, a large number of my subjects, 
nomads and villagers, will find it very difficult to observe the order. Should I, on 
the other hand, order purdah to be abolished, I will have to face a great opposi- 
tion against an ancient custom in cities like Kabul and Kandahar. I will there- 
fore follow the injunctions of the Islamic code and punish those who expose the 


parts of the body which it is ordained therein should be kept covered.””” 


As much as Aman Allah tried to package his reforms in the language of Is- 
lamic modernism in his speeches, they were interpreted as a challenge to the 
authority of many ulema and local power holders who held a different view. The 
king was consequently branded as unorthodox, stirring up foment, particularly 
among several Pashtun tribes in the south and east of the country. By the first 
major revolt in 1924, there were signs Aman Allah, the warrior king who had 
won Afghanistan’s independence, had lost the discursive ground within his own 
dominion. But following his return from Europe in early 1928, he enacted a re- 
formist program that was so iconoclastic and jarring that even his liberal advi- 
sors were expressing reservations.!©° By late 1928 Aman Allah had squandered 
virtually all the social capital he had so painstakingly earned after his political 


victory in 1919. 
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‘That educational reforms—a cornerstone of the reformist amir’s state-building 
agenda—played a major role in the opposition to Aman Allah can be seen in 
the concessions Aman Allah was forced to make, both after the 1924 Khost and 
1928 Shinwari Rebellions. British records note the following rebel demands fol- 
lowing the Shinwari truce in 1928: “Among terms demanded by Shinwaris are 
recall of 15 Afghan girl students recently sent to Turkey and cancellation of orders 
about female education, wearing European dress and abolition of veil.”!”! A note 
written by a British intelligence officer in the margins of a December 1928 ar- 
ticle on Afghanistan from the Times states, “The Shinwaris not only object to 
the taking out of certificates of nationality, but to the abolition of the purdah 
and to the education scheme, particularly the King’s insistence that a propor- 
tion of students should go to Europe.”!” 

National conscription; tax-based public spending; universal education; 
women’s empowerment—auspicious as these programs sounded to outside ob- 
servers and a coterie of advisors in the Kabul court, there is also little question 
they were read very differently by other actors in the country. Common to these 
interlaced agendas of the reformist king, after all, was an attempt to reassert cen- 
tral government authority across the country, rein in local autonomy in the 
provinces, and limit the de facto sovereignty of Afghan tribes. “Behind the tribal 
administration usually came the school teacher and the tax collector,” Poullada 
aptly noted in 1973, alluding to the power struggle at play in Aman Allah’s re- 
forms and the revolts against them.!° In this way, the center-periphery conflict 
may help us understand that the reforms were dismally received partly because 
they were often delivered at the end of a bayonet and hinted at further inter- 
ference from a regulatory state. That is to say, military service, taxation, educa- 
tion, and new family laws became weapons—and unquestionably symbols of 
sovereignty—to empower the central government at the expense of provincial 
communities, particularly in the southern and eastern Pashtun belt. In this way, 
conscripts, crops, schools, and women’s bodies became the virtual battle- 


grounds over which a larger political war was being waged in the country. 


Afghanistan beyond Rulers and Rebels 


Few questions have vexed historians of early twentieth-century Afghanistan 
more than the dramatic collapse of Aman Allah’s government from the last 


months of 1928 to January 1929.'°4 From preeminent historians writing from 
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within the country, such as Fayz Muhammad Katib (1862/3—1931) and Mir 
Ghulam Muhammad Ghubar (1897-1978), to monographs of Western academics 
like Leon Poullada (1913-1987), Vartan Gregorian, and the groundbreaking work 
of Afghan-American historian Senzil Nawid, a diverse group of scholars have 
contributed their insights to explaining the rise and fall of the “revolutionary 
king.” Although these works are rigorously researched and stress different his- 
torical factors in their analyses, a common dialectic runs through each of them: 
a virtual Manichean conflict between progressive modernity and stagnant 
tradition. Westernized bureaucrats and advisors fall into the dynamic, progres- 
sive category of modernizers, while mullahs and tribal leaders violently opposed 
to change fall into the stagnant, regressive category of the tradition-bound. 
Beyond a narrative tendency toward modernization theory teleology, civilizing 
missions, and other linear models of progress, framing the revolts against Aman 
Allah in this way has four major problems. 

‘The first concerns our empirical knowledge of the actual participants in the 
revolts against Aman Allah’s government. Extant evidence, including internal 
correspondence of the British Raj’s intelligence agencies in Afghanistan and In- 
dia’s northwest frontier from the beginning of the uprising to Aman Allah’s 
deposal, challenges the notion of a countrywide rebellion against the reformist 
king. The latter sources—including documents in the National Archives of 
India, India Office Records, and the 2002-released compendium Afghanistan 
Strategic Intelligence British Records (Volume 1: 1919—1928)—constitute some of 
the only available written records of the revolts by firsthand witnesses, but still 
mostly secondary and tertiary sources, during the tumultuous months of late 
1928 to early 1929. According to these sources, the pattern that emerges is not a 
populist grassroots revolution taking hold across the country, nor a polarized 
country divided between pro- and anti-Aman Allah forces, but a more complex 
picture. Large parts of the country, including many urban ulema as well as 
prominent Afghan tribal confederations, did not rebel against Aman Allah’s 
government for the duration of his reign, but neither did they necessarily rally 
to his aid. Focusing on a supposedly inherent cultural conflict between Western 
modernizers and traditional actors, or between urban and rural, overlooks that 
the Khost and Shinwari Rebellions were largely localized revolts limited to se- 
lect portions of eastern and southern regions of Afghanistan. As Nazif Shah- 
rani and Sana Haroon have shown, whole swaths of the country did not rise 
against Aman Allah in either revolt. Similarly, as Poullada observes, both re- 


volts began in the largely autonomous, tribally governed regions of the country; 
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urban areas generally did not revolt, remaining loyal to Aman Allah’s central 
government. Also, the factional divisions between Kalakani’s northern forces 
(which eventually besieged Kabul and overthrew Aman Allah) and the various 
eastern and southern Pashtun tribes who allied with Nadir Khan must not be 
overlooked. These are noteworthy details that speak to the social, political, and 
ideological diversity of Afghanistan, and should caution us from making gener- 
alizations about the characters of the rebellions against Aman Allah. 

British Indian records from Kabul and the Indo-Afghan frontier corrobo- 
rate the localized nature of the uprisings. Both in 1924 and the crucial months 
of November 1928 to January 1929, British intelligence on Afghanistan report 
that significant parts of the country were calm during the revolts, even in the 
often restive east. “Apart from the Southern Province the outward state of Af 
ghanistan has been comparatively peaceful during the last five months,” one 
British intelligence weekly wire reported during the Khost Rebellion of 1924.1°° 
Furthermore, several reports corroborate how not all confederacies rose up 
against Aman Allah; many supported him, and for just as many reasons. As the 
chief commissioner of India’s North-West Frontier Province wrote on the king’s 
speech at the Paghman Loya Jirga in the summer of 1924, “It may be expected 
that this address and the prospect of loot will appeal to large numbers of the 
tribesmen who will, at least, welcome the opportunity of obtaining an Afghan 
Government rifle.”!°” 

Hence Aman Allah actually succeeded in enlisting Pashtun tribal levies in a 
military campaign against the Mangals and other parties involved in the Khost 
Rebellion.’ As for the 1928 Shinwari Rebellion that eventually overthrew Aman 
Allah, during the course of which the British legation moved to Jalalabad, the 
legation reported on December 3, 1928, that “only a few Khugianis had joined 
the rebels, and all other tribes were still loyal [to Aman Allah].”!°? Other declas- 
sified records of British correspondence during the revolt indicate it was far 
from being an organized, let alone a united, countrywide uprising." 

A second problem in conventional treatment of the uprisings deals with an 
oversimplification of the reformist king’s court. Had the root of Aman Allah’s 
downfall been a dichotomous conflict between progressive modernizers and re- 
gressive traditionalists, the reformist king would not have suffered from so much 
internal fragmentation in his own court. Factional dissent was already stirring in 
the palace itself, among his closest advisors, and this was far more serious than 
public critique. Members of the radical branch of Aman Allah’s court, such as 
‘Abd al-Rahman Ludin, openly criticized the amir’s new policies for displaying 
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signs of authoritarianism. At the same time, Aman Allah’s increasingly unilat- 
eral decisions alienated other advisors as well, eventually leading to the depar- 
ture of capable officials who had been in the amir’s highest confidence and had 
taken part in some of the most important decisions of the early 1920s, including 
General Nadir Khan, Muhammad Wali Khan, and the influential Musahiban 
family. The latter carried a great deal of influence in the Afghan army, espe- 
cially among officers, who increasingly chafed under the clout of civilian off- 
cials like Mahmud Tarzi, as well as the Turkish officers and technocrats in 
Aman Allah’s court. What is more, an even graver sign of schism in the royal 
court was foreshadowed with Mahmud Tarzi’s appointment as ambassador to 
France in July 1922— ostensibly for health reasons, but a distancing that con- 
trasted sharply with the closeness Tarzi enjoyed with his protégé and son- 
in-law Aman Allah since the latter was a prince. This fragmentation in the 
Afghan court led to Aman Allah’s increasing isolation. By 1928, following the 
monarch’s return from Europe, even liberal members of his government were 
organizing, or tendering resignations, to oppose his increasingly unilateral 
decisions.!! 

In his bid to build a modern, centralized army, Aman Allah enlisted Turkish 
military training support, but this alienated officers in the king’s armed forces 
and tribal chieftains, who sided with the leadership of the Indian-born, British- 
educated general Nadir Khan. The latter argued that the attitudes and policies 
promoted by the Turkish advisors did not accord with the requirements of Af- 
ghanistan’s tribal society, which Nadir Khan believed the officers from Istanbul 
were disinclined to respect. The anti-Turkish camp further urged Aman Allah 
that it was imprudent to reject loyal, qualified, and senior officers merely on the 
basis of efficiency on paper. Here, even the once cherished idea of employing 
Turkish Muslim officers (as opposed to non-Muslim Europeans, for example) — 
an idea promoted by Tarzi and a distinguishing hallmark of several of Aman 
Allah’s earlier reforms—seems to have backfired on the king. Nadir was not 
opposed to military reform or to the building of a modern Afghan national army. 
Rather, he strongly favored the idea, but clashed with Aman Allah and the pro- 
Turkish Afghans over the methods for achieving it—particularly where “tribal 
sensibilities” were concerned. What is more, it did not alleviate tensions when 
the general emphasized his perspective to Aman Allah in a less than subtle way: 
by reminding the king that he owed his throne to the army.!” 

Not helping the king’s cause was the fact that former close advisors had started 


to see their patron—who by now had been in power for nearly a decade—as 
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increasingly autocratic. The latter emerged as a consistent theme in the reports 
of British informants embedded in the Kabul court, especially following the 
king’s return from Europe and the lead-up to the Shinwari Rebellion." In the 
end, Aman Allah even turned away from the advice of his personal mentor and 
father-in-law, Mahmud Tarzi, who urged the king to surround himself with a 
strong army, as Kemal had done in Turkey, before unleashing so many radical 
reforms on the populace. In this manner, Aman Allah grew into an increasingly 
isolated leader who alienated both his one-time liberalizing allies and the pur- 
ported targets of his reforms. This was a weakness that even the British foreign 
minister repeatedly warned the king about. On November 24, 1928, Humphrys 
had a long audience with Aman Allah concerning the Shinwari Rebellion. “In 
the frankest possible manner,” Humphrys later penned in a debriefing on the 
meeting with British intelligence in India, “I dwelt on the folly of alienating the 
sympathy of all classes of his subjects simultaneously, and I told His majesty 
that priests, merchants, agriculturalists and soldiers were seething with discon- 
tent at new reforms, increased taxation and forced contributions.”"4 

Even Aman Allah’s liberalist allies in the capital harbored frustration over 
the direction their king was taking. The latter included former members of the 
underground Young Afghan movement during Habib Allah’s absolutist reign, 
who were already upset with the lack of sufficient checks on the king’s executive 
authority in the Basic Code, but were adamantly opposed to further entrench- 
ment of executive power.'> After all, Aman Allah retained certain relics of his 
father’s and grandfather’s authoritarian rule, including exercising the supreme 
powers of commander in chief (Article 7) and reserving the last court of appeal 
to himself (Article 13), but in the latter years of his reign he expanded his powers 
even further with new supplemental legislation. Instead of relying on the inde- 
pendent judgment of the ulema, or representative institutions such as a parlia- 
ment and local councils, to legislate, adjudicate, or mediate disputes, the king’s 
new penal code of 1927, for example, consolidated even greater power in the 
king’s hands through a heavy employment of juristic devices that favored ex- 
ecutive discretion and policy-making powers, like ta'zir, qaniin, and siydsa 
shar iyyih."® The result was new limitations on public expression and censorship, 
while several clauses in the penal code effectively extended the range of crimes 
that could be prosecuted by the state, including Articles 33-45. The vaguely 
worded Article 54, for example, criminalized publications and speeches inciting 


“public unrest.”!"” 
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Meanwhile, a growing number of the liberal elites in Kabul and the king’s 
erstwhile supporters were troubled that Aman Allah was single-handedly ap- 
pointing the ministers of justice, education, commerce, finance, and public 
security, all of whom were responsible only to him, with little to no oversight 
structure in place.!'® By opting for personal loyalty over ability, one British 
official opined, Aman Allah had chosen a prime minister, cabinet, and indeed 
entire government composed of “mediocre sycophants.”!? Exacerbating the 
situation was that there was no effective Afghan parliament to dilute the central- 
ization of power. For many veterans of the Young Afghan constitutional move- 
ment, these were not the hallmarks of a constitutional monarchy but of a regime 
seeking to maintain control over recalcitrant populations. Even Aman Allah’s 
former chief mufti and head scholar of the High Religious Council (Hay at-i 
Tamiz), Mawlawi ‘Abd al-Wasi‘ Qandahari, as early as 1926 expressed disagree- 
ment with the king’s increasingly authoritarian direction.'”° As for members of 
the republican wing of Aman Allah’s former cabinet, including ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Ludin who had also contributed to the drafting of the 1923 Basic Code, the latest 
round of supplemental nizdmndmihs were not signals of progress, but instru- 
ments to concentrate power in the hands of the king.!*! And so quietly, over 
time, the fiery Young Afghans lost confidence in their champion. 

The frustration of elites was insignificant, however, compared to more popular 
discontent over the common man’s tax burdens and such issues as conscription 
and controversial social reforms. Considering the estrangement of Afghans across 
so many different political persuasions, economic and ethnic backgrounds, and 
regional affiliations, the chances for Aman Allah’s ambitious reforms to survive 
became increasingly thin. This is reinforced by the fact that support for Aman 
Allah’s social reforms were already limited to the royal court, divided as it was. 
“The King and his reforms receive but little support outside the Court circle,” 
British agents revealed in correspondence with their superiors in India on Sep- 
tember 21, 1928.!*? By alienating so many groups at the same time, including 
some of his closest advisors, and by failing to rally a stable base of supporters to 
administer his reformist agenda, Aman Allah’s political survival was soon at 
risk. Lacking the support of a robust urban class, intelligentsia, or prosperous 
peasantry, before long even his small coterie of court advisors saw no choice but 
to abandon him.'?? 

The reformist-versus-rebel binary so common in literature on Afghanistan 


suffers from a third consequential problem. While much of the literature argues 
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a somewhat monolithic “religious establishment” led the campaign to oust Aman 
Allah because of his “anti-Islamic, westernizing” reforms, this dualistic narra- 
tive fails to account for the heterogeneity and complexity of forces Aman Allah 
marshaled for his social and legal reforms. In particular, it ignores the pivotal 
role of a diverse cast of ulema, bureaucrats, and jurists from a broad spectrum 
of Islamic ideological backgrounds who supported (and in some cases even 
drafted) the 1923 Constitution and associated Nizamnamihha-yi Amaniyyih 
Codes, as shown in Chapter 5. In framing the era as a romantic conflict between a 
progressive Western modernizer and stagnant tribal-religious traditions, works 
on the Amani era have instead promoted a stark modern-traditional binary, 
eliding the discursive nature of Islamic law and the crucial role of a dynamic, trans- 
national team of Muslim scholars and politicians in producing the codes. Such 
episodes of cooperation challenge us to discard a singularized, secular-liberal 
model of modernity in Afghanistan that either succeeds or fails based on its prox- 
imity to Euro-American instantiations of the rule of law, or to an equally imagined 
traditional society. 

Finally, by framing Aman Allah’s reforms as suffering from a problem of 
method—rather than as an inherently violent extension of the state’s central au- 
thority and social engineering from the top down—works on the Amani era 
perpetuate a flawed vision of centralized governance as the only path to pro- 
gress in Afghanistan. This is akin to saying that if only better methods were 
used, then the traditionally recalcitrant members of Afghan society (read: tribes 
and mullahs) would have been guided to the light of modern progress, or have 
faced the cudgel if they did not. Taken to its logical conclusion, such a vision 
would have unleashed a devastating scourge of violence on smaller, local com- 
munities in Afghanistan, something many were willing to resist, as subse- 
quent events showed. There is sufficient reason to question, in other words, the 
presumption that a highly centralized state—taxing, disciplining, and surveil- 
ling subjects—would naturally be the best thing for Afghans outside Kabul or 
other major cities of Afghanistan. Historically speaking, such provincial regions 
have hardly seen the benefits of a strengthened relationship with Kabul, to say 
nothing of the enormous violence accompanying top-down state-building and 
collectivization programs from Mehmed Ali’s Egypt and Pahlavi Iran to com- 
munist Russia and China, among other examples.!”4 

The impact and significance of the 1928-1929 rebellion notwithstanding, a 
major undercurrent of this book has been to shift historiographical attention 


away from the chronic violence and tumult that has come to characterize Af 
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ghanistan’s political history for the past four decades, but less so in the first half 
of the twentieth century when examined on the whole. Focusing on Aman Al- 
lah’s overthrow in 1929 at the hands of violent tribal revolts that shook portions 
of southeastern Afghanistan falls too easily into conventional framings of the 
country as the world’s failed state par excellence. What these commonplace and 
uncritical perspectives ignore is that Aman Allah’s reforms actually laid the foun- 
dation for one of the most stable Islamic states of the twentieth century: Af 
ghanistan under the subsequent Musahiban dynasty (1929-1973). Though the 
Musahiban dynasty may have been loath to recognize it, its policy of nonalign- 
ment in the Cold War built on the country’s unqualified independence achieved 
under Aman Allah’s leadership, opening the doors to relations with European, 
Asian, and Middle Eastern countries as relations among equals. 

But that is not all. Internally, Aman Allah expanded his father’s modern 
schools and founded new ones. He supported Afghans to study abroad, improved 
communications and infrastructure, and—aided by his wife, Queen Suraya— 
vigorously campaigned for the education and empowerment of women and pro- 
tection of minorities. He launched archaeological and preservation initiatives 
to appreciate and showcase the country’s now world-renowned ancient heri- 
tage. Signifying the dawn of a new era, Aman Allah replaced the former British 
protectorate’s old flag—which the King criticized as resembling the Jolly 
Roger—with a new flag of three colors, selected in his own words with the fol- 


lowing symbolism in mind: 


Black, in token of the dark days before independence was won. 
Red, for the blood of the martyrs who won freedom. 


Green, for hope and progress. 


As a final touch, Aman Allah made what proved to be another long-lasting 
choice as the central inset of Afghanistan’s national flag and government seal: a 
rising sun over sheaves of ripening corn.!?° In sum, and in more than aesthetic 
ways, Aman Allah sowed the seeds for future policies and reforms under subse- 
quent Afghan monarchs and governments.!”° 

In retrospect, Aman Allah’s most important achievement, apart from Afghan 
independence, also came during the early years of his reign. That was his as- 
sembly of a skilled council of Muslim scholars, bureaucrats, and administrators 
between 1919 and 1923, who synthesized their diverse expertise and experience 


toward a constructive result: Afghanistan’s first constitution and over seventy 
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supplemental codes spanning a range of social, political, and economic affairs. 
Just as the Third Anglo-Afghan War of 1919 produced Afghanistan’s unquali- 
fied independence from without, Aman Allah’s legal advisors and legislation laid 
the juridical foundations for the country to become a constitutional monarchy 
and nation-state within. Afghanistan’s Nizamnamihha-yi Amaniyyih was far 
from a flawless legislative campaign, and its memory as a success story can cer- 
tainly be contested. But given these accomplishments in law and statecraft—at 
a time of rapid expansion by European colonial powers in the greater Islamicate 
world—even Aman Allah’s overthrow cannot erase a sense of achievement 
marking those years leading to the spring of 1923. 

Aman Allah’s policies in the second half of his reign did not share the same 
nuances and characteristics of Islamic legal modernism as did those from the 
first half of his reign, nor did they enjoy the same longevity in Afghanistan. How- 
ever, the collapse of a remarkable Indo-Ottoman-Afghan juridical nexus in 
Kabul was the result neither of insular Afghan politics nor of outside factors 
dictating the country’s fate but a convergence of more complex factors. This in- 
cluded Aman Allah’s own missteps as much as developments outside the king’s 
control, such as the landmark abolition of the Ottoman sultanate and ca- 
liphate thousands of miles away in Anatolia, which could hardly have come at 
a worse time for the amir. 

Reflecting on the historical arc of the dramatic rise and fall of Aman Allah, 
then, it is nevertheless difficult to escape a sense of tragedy surrounding the era 
and the person, but also surrounding the closest people to him: among them, 
his mentor and father-in-law, Mahmud Tarzi. After spending the tender years 
of his youth in Ottoman Baghdad, Istanbul, and Damascus as an Afghan exile, 
in the early 1900s Mahmud Tarzi returned to Kabul and spent the prime of 
his career serving his country of birth, Afghanistan. Establishing a landmark 
Muslim modernist journal, leading the country’s negotiations for independence, 
and serving as Afghanistan’s first foreign minister, Tarzi would eventually re- 
turn to Istanbul in the wake of Aman Allah’s downfall. Disheartened at the 
state of affairs in his homeland, Mahmud Tarzi devoted his last years to family, 
poetry, and reflection; he passed away quietly in Istanbul in 1933. He was buried 
in one of Turkey’s most venerated religious sites: the historic Eyiip Sultan cem- 
etery of Istanbul, celebrated for its mausoleum of the revered companion of the 
Prophet, Abu Ayub al-Ansari (576-674). Tarzi’s grave rests in a tranquil meadow 
overlooking Istanbul’s Bosporus, at the literal meeting point of the European 


and Asian continents, and metaphoric intersection “where East meets West.” 
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Beyond that unmistakable imagery, there is, perhaps, something fitting to 
Afghanistan’s most famous twentieth-century intellectual resting alongside 
some of the Ottoman Empire’s most illustrious scholars and jurists, among 
whom is Mehmed Ebussuud Effendi (1490-1574), the eminent sheikh til-Islam 
and compiler of kanunnames during the reign of Sultan Siileiman “the Law- 
giver” (r. 1520-1566). It is precisely Ebussuud and Siileiman who—through the 
administrative device of kanunnames and nizamnames—teorganized, remade, 
and reconstituted the Ottoman Empire’s juridical field from an eclectic patch- 
work of heterogeneous principalities and fiefdoms into a more cohesive and 
centralized legal framework in the early modern period. Four centuries later, this 
is precisely what Aman Allah and the Istanbul lawyer Osman Bedri Bey 
sought to do in Afghanistan under the banner of building an Islamic rule of 
law, a modern state-building project that Tarzi encouraged and facilitated via 
his long-standing connections with Ottoman officials in Damascus, Aleppo, 
Baghdad, and Istanbul. It was in the latter locales, after all, where Tarzi’s cos- 
mopolitan education took root, and to which he owed much of his inspiration 
for the remainder of his remarkable career. 

As for the champion of Afghan independence and revolutionary king him- 
self, one of the last references to Aman Allah in Turkish government archives 
dates to April 29, 1935. The former amir was found in Mecca, Hejaz, in the newly 
formed state of Saudi Arabia, performing the rites of the hajj.!*” Only a few years 
after his dethronement, some queried whether the former monarch still had 
designs on power. Others saw a personal act of devotion and piety. Still others 
saw the poignant scene of a former king who had defied the British Empire, 
bolstered Pan-Islamic alliances, and won the hearts of Muslims from Anatolia to 
Afghanistan circumambulating the Ka ba—not as a ruler, nor as a rebel, but as 


an ordinary pilgrim confessing his impoverishment before the Sublime. 


Conclusion 


ON JANUARY 4, 2004, a provisional government in Kabul known as the Af 
ghan Transitional Administration ratified a constitution. As a successor state to 
the Taliban Amirate (1996-2001), the UN-endorsed authority was tasked with 
a Herculean array of responsibilities, including: coordinating the resettlement 
of six million refugees, preparing free and fair elections for a multiethnic so- 
ciety torn apart by two decades of civil war, and managing a multibillion dollar 
reconstruction program with donors as diverse as the European Union, the 
United States, China, India, Iran, and Saudi Arabia—all the while battling 
domestic and foreign insurgents intent on overthrowing the government.' 
With the promulgation of the 2004 Constitution, one less burden was lifted off 
the interim authority’s shoulders, paving the way for the establishment of the 
internationally recognized Islamic Republic of Afghanistan. Afghanistan’s 2004 
Constitution has been praised by world leaders and scholars as a “historic achieve- 
ment,” a “model for the Islamic world,” and a process by which “there is no winner 
or loser—everbody has won.”? Other officials experienced with the challenges 
of postconflict state-building struck a more cautious tone, including UN Special 
Envoy to Afghanistan Lakhdar Brahimi. Speaking in Kabul after the approval 
of the constitution, the veteran Algerian diplomat forthrightly warned, “There is 


no rule of law in this country yet.” 
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While the 2004 Constitution remains a source of both celebration and con- 
troversy in and outside Afghanistan, most observers continue to assume that it 
was the country’s first. This is, perhaps, not so surprising. After four decades 
of chronic civil war in the country, fueled by the machinations of neighboring 
and world powers, Afghans are rarely thought to be able to stand on both feet 
and shape their own historical destiny. Like so many of the country’s citizens 
literally rendered invalid by land mines and mortars, by jet fighters and drones, 
or by suicide bombings and IEDs, Afghans are either victims or self-destructive 
aggressors, with the result they simply occupy the margins of someone else’s nar- 
rative; their only literary genre: tragedy. The aim of this book was to fill an acute 
gap in historical knowledge about modern law, statecraft, and diplomacy in AF 
ghanistan that would lead one to fall into such hollow assumptions about this 
pivotal country’s past and its people. From Afghanistan’s first national maps and 
law codes in the 1880s and 1890s, to its first modern colleges and hospitals in the 
1900s and 1910s, to the promulgation of the country’s first constitution in 1923, 
Afghans were anything but latecomers to modern legality and state-building in 
the Islamicate world. What is more, the transnational Muslim circuits of ex- 
pertise at work in the legal, administrative, and diplomatic projects during this 
period challenge diffusionist models of literature, models that presume a tuto- 
rial role for European legal culture exported to the colonized world through the 


forces of imperial administrations. 


Afghanistan Has a Legal History (and Much More) 


This book has focused on how three Afghan monarchs over five decades galva- 
nized a highly capable group of Muslim scholars and administrators from the 
Ottoman Empire, British India, and Afghanistan for a series of Pan-Islamic 
campaigns. Those campaigns were launched from an ideally situated haven for 
crossborder activities—Kabul—but they were not of the stereotypical militant 
stripe with which the world has become accustomed to associating Afghans and 
foreign migrants to their country in recent decades. Rather, this was a story of 
the first Muslim-majority nation-state to gain independence and constitution- 
alize Islamic law within internationally recognized borders after the fall of the 
Ottoman Empire: Afghanistan. 

Among the persistent themes of our subject were the legal and jurisprudential 
dimensions of Pan-Islamic networks, what has sometimes been called juridical 


Pan-Islam. By focusing on the juridical connections made between influential 
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Muslims of the late Ottoman Empire, Afghanistan, and British India, the work 
locates an important corridor for exchanges and debates on what modern Islamic 
law and constitutionalism, as well as statecraft and diplomacy, can mean. 

There are certainly undercurrents of religious, moral, and cultural conflicts 
at work in our subject; but this is not an account of a puritanical, insular, or 
monolithic Islam framed in juxtaposition against an equally imagined West; 
nor is the plot scheme read as “secular, progressive modernizers” versus “religious, 
tribal fanatics.” There is a role for ideological fault lines here—not between be- 
lievers and nonbelievers but between Muslim rulers and the Muslims they ruled, 
each promoting their own interpretation of the shari‘a. Refusing to cede “the 
discursive high ground,” to cite a manifest parallel with Brinkley Messick’s his- 
tory of the Ottoman tussle with Yemeni highlanders, the Muhammadzai amirs 
also mobilized “a shari‘a politics of their own” to counter more locally tailored 
versions in the Indo-Afghan frontier and southeastern regions of Afghanistan in 
particular.‘ By enlisting the support of Ottoman and Indian bureaucrats, but 
also of leading Afghan jurists from Kabul and Kandahar, the Muhammadzai 
monarchs espoused a complex and dynamic approach to the intersection of law, 
religion, and governance at the turn of the twentieth century, an approach that 
might best be described as Islamic legal modernism. As Amirs ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, Habib Allah, and Aman Allah—each in their own way—sought to 
propel top-down political, administrative, and even social change in Afghani- 
stan through law, a closer examination of their actual legislation and the jurists 
who authored that legislation reveals a sustained attempt to craft a modern state 
within the interpretive traditions of shari‘a and international norms of legality. 

By unearthing a deeper history of scholarly and administrative exchanges 
linking Ottoman Turkey, British India, and Afghanistan since the Sublime 
Porte’s first mission to Kabul in 1877, this book has highlighted the appeal of 
multiple modernist legal interpretations and political governance models ex- 
changed within an interislamic region during the era of imperial globalization. 
Attention to models of good governance and legal reform within a particular 
region—in this case between Istanbul and Kabul, and between Kabul and 
Delhi— invites us to rethink our notions of modernization and westernization 
centered on Eurocentric experiences and epistemes. 

There is, of course, more than a conventional legal history at play here. This was 
a story of legal texts, but also geopolitics and new technologies; it was also a story 
of steamers and trains, new postal services and telegraph lines, as well as better 


printing and bookbinding. This was a story of imperialism and the racialization 
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of Muslims, where European powers denigrated and scorned the oriental despo- 
tism of the Sick Man of Europe (read: late Ottoman Empire) and the Forbidden 
Kingdom (read: Afghanistan) at the same time. But it was also an account of 
how Ottomans, Afghans, and Indian Muslims contested, internalized, and some- 
times even reasserted such caricatures themselves. By focusing on Afghanistan, 
the book highlights the development of new and expanded regional currents be- 
tween Muslims of different imperial, national, and transnational entities within a 
paradigm of modern, juridical Pan-Islam. Rather than treating the country in a 
landlocked vacuum, this was also a book about the making of a modern Balkans- 
to-Bengal complex, an ink triangle that connected Istanbul, Kabul, and greater 
Delhi, among other locales, in increased contact, collaboration, and exchange. It 
explains how just at the time of Eurocentric globalization and scramble for AF 
rican and Asiatic colonies, the ties between the Ottoman Empire, Afghanistan, 
and the Muslims of British India were growing stronger than ever before. 
Whether in the nineteenth, twentieth, or twenty-first centuries, a Google 
Earth view of Kabul would find the potential for Afghanistan to be an ideal con- 
duit through which an assortment of radical political coalitions could take 
shape—and did take shape. In 1877, the Ottomans dispatched their first official 
envoy to Kabul in the hope of goading the Afghan amir to declare war on Russia 
and open a devastating new front in Turkic Central Asia against the Porte’s chief 
nemesis. In 1915, in one of the most ambitious missions of the Great War, Berlin 
and Istanbul succeeded in sending a secret delegation of officers to Kabul through 
enemy territory in Persia, but they failed to convince Habib Allah to join the 
Central Powers and invade India, in what could have opened a decisive new front 
against Britain’s global empire. Four years later, catapulted to regional promi- 
nence by Aman Allah’s successful drive for independence from Britain, Afghani- 
stan after World War I presented a strategic nexus for diverse political agendas, 
including Pan-Islamism, Pan-Turkism, and the Indian Khilafat and Noncooper- 
ation movements, as well as Bolshevik and Pan-Asian activists seeking opportu- 
nities for expansion. It would not be the last time Afghanistan was eyed for 
broader regional and global ambitions by outside actors, as attested to by the 
not-so-cold war policies of Moscow and Washington in the 1980s, Islamabad and 
New Delhi in the 1990s, or the United States and a host of other powers, again, 
in the 2000s. Most recently, if the attempts by the terrorist network and rogue 
statelet otherwise known as ISIS to enhance its Islamist credentials by vying with 
Taliban insurgents are any indication, Afghanistan will continue to play a pivotal 


role in regional agendas for some time to come. 
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But we need not wait or rely on the future behavior of world powers and 
extremist groups to teach us what history has already shown to be true about Af 
ghanistan on more than one occasion. In 1925, a Norwegian philologist named 
Dr. Georg Morgenstierne decided to travel to Kabul to see for himself the fanfare 
the reformist king and his advisors were making in the country and across the 
region—not as pariahs, but as pioneers in the fields of Islamic law and statecraft. 
Visiting Kabul at the midpoint of Aman Allah Khan’s decade-long reign, the 
scholar from Norway recognized the accomplishments, but also the ambiguities 
and challenges, facing the country at the time. Having arrived on the heels of the 
1923 Constitution and the 1924 Khost uprising, Morgenstierne was cautiously 
optimistic but in the end uncertain about the direction the country would take 
in subsequent years and decades. In an article he penned in the summer of 1925 
entitled “Afghanistan and World Politics,” Dr. Morgenstierne wielded enough 
historical background and foresight to make one remarkably accurate predic- 
tion about the country’s future, however. “One thing in any case is certain,” he 
stressed, “Afghanistan will for a long time keep her place as one of the most 


important pieces on the political chessboard of the world.” 


Islamic State, or Islamic Nation-States? 


This book centered Afghanistan as an important player and precedent in the rise 
of Islamic legal modernism in the twentieth century, decades before the establish- 
ment of its better-studied peers, including the Islamic republics of Pakistan (1947) 
and Iran (1979), the Arab republics of Egypt (1953) and Algeria (1962), or the con- 
servative Arab monarchies of Saudi Arabia (1932), Jordan (1946), and Morocco 
(1956). It is true that Afghan intellectuals did not produce seismic theoretical trea- 
tises on Islamic modernism, philosophy, or the reconstruction of legal thought 
akin to those of Muhammad ‘Abduh and Rashid Rida in Egypt, Said Nursi Be- 
diiizzaman in Turkey, Muhammad Iqbal in India, or ayatollahs Murtaza Mo- 
taharri and Muhammad Husayn Tabataba’i in Iran, for example. But even before 
Afghanistan’s complete independence in 1919, the Muhammadzai amirs and their 
advisors in Kabul promulgated actual legislation and policies for internal gover- 
nance while commanding the reins of government in their hands—a virtual labo- 
ratory for Islamic state-building, in other words—while Islamist movements from 
Algeria to Iran were in their embryonic stages as an oppositional politics, still far 


from wielding legislative authority in their societies. 
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One of the most striking features of the successive reigns of Amirs ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Khan (1880-1901), Habib Allah Khan (1901-1919), and Aman Allah 
Khan (1919-1929) was they each represented sustained enterprises to synthesize 
Afghanistan’s predominantly Islamic jurisprudential traditions with a project of 
modern state-building that was in tune with the nascent international system as 
they knew it. With the help of Afghan clerics, but also Ottoman and Indian 
bureaucrats, the legislation they drafted and implemented signaled a bold ex- 
periment: an attempt by Muslim jurists to develop an Islamic legal theory of 
the modern nation-state in a noncolonial context, through a process that cannot 
be dismissed as European imitation on the one hand, or playing footloose and 
fancy-free with the shari‘a on the other.° To presume so would be to ignore the 
very real struggles of Afghan, Turkish, and Indian Muslim jurists to render the 
modern state and its administrators subject to the greater moral community— 
that is to say, under Islam’s rule of law. The Muhammadzai monarchy’s campaign 
for independence and internal governance, therefore, presents us with one of the 
first Islamic nation-state projects of the modern era. Afghanistan’s Constitution of 
1923 represented a culminating episode and achievement of Islamic legal mod- 
ernism in that sense. It also laid the foundations for all subsequent Afghan consti- 
tutions of the twentieth century (1931, 1964, 1977, and 1990)—-save a pair ratified 
under Soviet occupation by Kabul’s communist regime in the 1980s.’ Of more re- 
cent note, it provided a model for Afghanistan’s latest national charter, adopted on 
January 4, 2004. 

Situated in historical context, Islamic legal modernism emerged not against but 
in conversation with social and political developments across the region and globe, 
as more loosely governed empires and patrimonial regimes of the eighteenth to 
nineteenth centuries were replaced by highly centralized administrative nation- 
states of the twentieth. The nation-state, in the Middle East as elsewhere, brought 
new discourses, including constitutionalism, citizenship, and the laws of nations, 
but also disciplinary technologies such as codification of law, government schools, 
and the prison. What may come as a surprise even to Middle East and South Asia 
scholars is that over a century earlier, Afghanistan was a leading contributor in this 
field. These features demonstrate that Islamic legal history in Afghanistan was not 
insulated from regional or global developments such as the rise of the administra- 
tive state but evolved in tandem with them. By the time of its independence in 
1919, Afghanistan was pursuing these goals not in isolation from neighboring 
Muslim populaces and the international community at large but in coordina- 


tion with them, sharing in processes of centralization but also making novel 
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contributions—and even leading—on its own terms. At the same time, this 
unique style of Islamic law, statecraft, and diplomacy contrasts with later post- 
Ottoman governments in the region that relied on French, Belgian, Austrian, or 
German advisors for judicial reform and state-building expertise, even as Habib 
Allah and Aman Allah made references to the Turks and Indian Muslims as 


“brothers and guides” in charting alternative paths to modernization.* 


Hopes and Fears, Histories and Futures 


From the winding cliffs of the Khyber Pass to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
for over a millennium Muslims crisscrossed regions we today call the Middle 
East, Central Asia, and the Indian Ocean in pursuit of trade, learning, and 
pilgrimage, and often all three purposes combined. For the time being, aca- 
demic and public discourse on Muslim migrants continues to dwell on more 
disquieting themes. Tides of refugees; trafficking of narcotics, weapons, and 
other contraband; militant “jihadis”—specter-like, these fears have pervaded Eu- 
ropean writings about Muslims crossing borders from the Durand Line in 1915 
to the Schengen Area in 2015; from Turkey’s accession to the European Union, 
and Britain’s exit from it. In this charged atmosphere of crisis, Pan-Islamism 
continues to be represented as an inherently threatening force with a singular 
goal: world domination, a totalitarian implementation of “Sharia Law,” and po- 
litical unification under a restored caliphate. Privileging themes of confrontation 
and extremism, such militaristic narratives thrive on a dichotomy between a 
“Muslim World” versus a “Judeo-Christian West,” a constructed binary that 
still dominates multiple Islamist ideologies today, as well as their fellow adher- 
ents of civilizational clash in the secular-liberal West. 

Such emphases on conflict and confrontation with the West have long over- 
shadowed more subtle internal processes and connections linking modern, mo- 
bile Muslim populations across geographic and political boundaries. Through 
travel, correspondence, and periodical subscriptions, Muslim scholars, students, 
and journalists shuttled between Asian, African, and European territories at in- 
creasing speed and frequency, from the advent of locomotives and steamships to 
the first automobiles and airplanes. Focusing on Muslim jurists and other literate 
elites who traveled to Kabul between the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
and the first quarter of the twentieth, this book has shown Afghanistan as a cru- 


cial site for the study of transnational Muslim networks pushing “Pan-Islamic” 
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agendas, but of a very different kind: establishing rule of law, homegrown state- 
building, and constructive diplomatic ties with the rest of the world. 

If Afghanistan from the 1980s on has become equated with an international 
conduit for drugs, sectarianism, and terrorism, Afghanistan Rising has told a story 
of no less global proportions, but of a very different nature. More than a tempo- 
rary escape from the morass of ongoing conflicts in the Middle East, South Asia, 
and within Afghanistan itself today, there are yet other reasons to take the his- 
tory of Islamic legal modernism in the country seriously. The people and places 
at the heart of this book provide real, lived examples of a diverse group of Mus- 
lims engaged in modern state-building and international diplomacy, challenged 
as they were by the obstacles and the vested interests of powerful forces lining up 
against them. The latter included the imperial armies of colonial powers from 
without, and domestic insurgencies contesting state centralization campaigns 
from within. For the legal historian as much as the military historian, then, 
there is much to be appreciated about this era of modern Afghan history. 

Beyond the achievements embodied in Afghanistan’s survival as a self 
governing amirate from the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman Khan in the 1880s to an 
independent state under Aman Allah Khan in the 1920s, our subject also imparts 
lessons on the importance of history for enhancing our understanding of Islamic 
law in the modern world, and for fostering more pluralistic and participatory 
modes of governance in our world today. As one contemporary scholar of 
Islamic law recently emphasized, historicism can provide valuable opportunities 
to explore how modern Muslims committed to positive social transformation 
navigated challenges “to defend the Islamic tradition against hostile hegemonic 
western discourses while at the same time maintaining a posture of internal criti- 
cism in order to achieve the political goal of a more just and egalitarian society.” 
For many Muslim-majority societies, as well as Muslim minorities, across the 
world at this time, it is difficult to imagine a more vital project than that. 

The future of Islamic legal history, then, in Afghanistan and practically 
anywhere else, is intertwined with profoundly political stakes. On the one hand, 
for scholars of shari‘a to reject projects like the Ottoman Mecelle and Ottoman 
Constitution of 1876, the Persian Constitution of 1906, or Afghanistan’s 1923 
Constitution and Aman Allah Codes as capitulations to modernity and failing 
the “Islamic” test is to perpetuate hyperbolized notions of a frozen, ossified legal 
tradition; the shari‘a, nothing more than artifact of the premodern world. On 
the other hand, for secular-liberal thinkers and jurists to not take such legal 


and constitutional experiences seriously is to slam the door shut on instructive 
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dialogues and conversations about what law and the pursuit of justice means in 
a pluralistic world. As legal scholar Mohammad Fadel has justly noted, both 
narratives thrive on an overly pessimistic outlook when it comes to the survival, 
and adaptability, of Muslim jurists and the Islamic legal tradition in the modern 
world. With no choice but to submit to the stamp of colonial modernity as a fait 
accompli, Muslims are rendered “powerless” to access the moral and legal precepts 
of their tradition, and must simply accept the brave new world “in a permanent 
state of loss.” The political stakes of such an approach are truly bleak: Muslims 
committed to a real and not just reverential place for Islamic law today must pre- 
sumably choose between violent rage or passive despair.!° 

Beyond the hopeless futures such ominous perspectives forecast, ahistorical 
or dismissive approaches to Islamic legal modernism also fail to appreciate the 
human agency behind innovative, hybrid works in this genre of modern law, 
of which the Aman Allah Codes are not the only example. More than just 
texts, the role of madrasa-trained jurists turned G/im-administrators and 
constitutionalists—including Ahmed Cevdet Pasha (1822-1895) in the late 
Ottoman Empire, Sayyid Muhammad Tabataba’i (1842-1920) in the Iranian 
Constitutional Revolution, or Mawlawi ‘Abd al-Wasi‘ Qandahari (1873-1929) in 
Amani Afghanistan, for example—speak to the dynamism of ulema as a hetero- 
geneous class of legal actors conventionally assumed to be the region’s most re- 
actionary or politically conservative." Put another way, the latter class of ulema 
become especially important for seeing modern Muslim jurists as embodying a 
resilient, living, and evolving tradition rather than agents of Western imperialism, 
stagnant reactionaries, or apologists for oppressive regimes. 

Far from seeing the shari‘a as dead after colonialism, and its custodians as 
passive spectators of their own marginalization, this book has presented Muslim 
jurists and administrators as skilled agents who struggled—and_ negotiated— 
to carve a space of autochthonous legal production that has gone unnoticed. The 
story of Afghanistan here is of a Muslim dynasty establishing the legitimacy of 
its hereditary line while claiming to rule in the name of Islam and the territory 
ofa nation. The Muhammadzai dynasty and supporting political elites read the 
global situation and developed a notion of modern kingship accordingly. Of 
course, the legitimacy of Muslim kings became more challenging in an era of 
Young Afghans and Young Turks, yet the 1923 Constitution illustrated a case when 
older notions of monarchy could be synthesized with new notions of legality, 
legitimacy, and sovereignty. In light of the fact that all of the 2011 Arab 


Spring uprisings were in republics—with the exceptional sectarian case of 
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Bahrain—the resiliency of the model of Muslim kingship has drawn attention to 
historians, lawyers, and political scientists alike. Today, these debates are filtered 
through the extremist ideologies of the so-called Islamic State on the one hand, 
and latent Orientalism on the other—but history teaches us it need not be either 
way. Focusing on the historical experience of Muslim kingship in the case of 
Kabul under the Muhammadzai amirs, this book has told a transnational story of 
legal modernity through the Afghan prism. In so doing, it has offered a new inter- 
pretation against the conventional “Western modernity versus traditional Islam” 
binary, suggesting a model of modernity that was not necessarily Eurocentric, 
while blurring our usual dichotomized understandings of Afghan society. 

This is not to romanticize the achievements, or lament the lost possibilities, of 
Afghan modernity in earlier times, including under the reformist king Aman 
Allah Khan. There is much that contemporary sensibilities could find problematic 
in the policies of the governing regimes described in this book, be it the insufh- 
cient protection (or empowerment) of Afghan women, the status of minorities, or 
raw authoritarianism and the modern state’s violence, to name a few enduring ills 
that are clearly still with us worldwide. That is to say nothing of the locally tailored 
civilizing missions embedded in the Muhammadzai state-building campaigns, 
themselves drawing on attitudes of British or even Ottoman Orientalisms brought 
by Indian and Turkish expatriates in the Afghan domains." 

As many a lawyer and judge would recognize, however, the earthly struggles 
for justice at the heart of any legal tradition are riddled with imperfection, cre- 
ating new challenges for new generations whose work is never finished. A histo- 
rian might add that agents of those struggles are more empowered with the 
knowledge and understanding (and better yet, appreciation) of a society’s legal 
heritage than without. Though clearly a top-down attempt at social engineering 
through law, among other shortcomings, the lasting contribution of the state- 
building campaigns of Afghanistan’s late Muhammadzai amirs must be ac- 
knowledged. They reflected a perceptive attempt to circumvent the widening 
gulf between Islamic and secular, a dualism whose roots were being laid in sev- 
eral predominantly Muslim countries at roughly the same time, and have been 


fiercely contested ever since. 
o — 


MANY YEARS AGO, when friends or colleagues asked what I thought were 
Kabul’s most iconic sites, I invariably responded with Dar al-Aman, an aban- 


doned palace on the western outskirts of the city. Translating as the Abode of 
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Safety, this haunting, liberally photographed, and neoclassically designed 
edifice sits atop a dry knoll, not far from rolling foothills where Afghan royalty 
once picnicked and hunted. Originally constructed in the early 1920s under the 
aegis of Aman Allah’s spirited modernization campaign, the gutted building 
now stands solitary and ghostlike, hollowed out from decades of war, neglect, 
and looting. The total devastation of a celebrated national monument once 
hailed as the seat of a future parliament has become a tragic symbol for all that 
Afghans have endured in their recent history. From political false starts to the 
broken promises of leaders, and from manipulation by superpowers to the 
machinations of neighbors, above all Kabul’s Abode of Safety symbolizes tragi- 
cally, if not mockingly, abandonment by the international community. 

Today, however, I no longer give that answer. It is not because plans in re- 
cent years to reconstruct the palace have erased the painful memories of Afghans, 
or rendered them moot—they have not. It is not because the promised funding 
for these plans has largely failed to materialize. It is also not due to the presence 
of more pleasant gardens and parks, restaurants and cafés, or the stunning com- 
bination of urban and natural landscapes beyond the old city walls. Rather, it is 
because the ruins at Dar al-Aman are not nearly representative of the multiple 
layers of Afghanistan’s modern history strewn across its capital. Aman Allah’s 
palace, poignant and photogenic as it is, simply cannot do justice to the broader 
story of Afghanistan’s modern history. 

When asked the same question now, | point to a pair of lesser known build- 
ings from the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. If not nearly as 
dramatic, they stand in respectable condition at the heart of Kabul’s modest 
downtown sprawl, and impart a remarkable symbolism and history of their own. 
The first, Shah Do Shamshira Mosque (Figure C1), straddles the Darya-i Kabul, 
a mere trickle of a river that can rise in summer months following melting 
snows. Like Dar al-Aman, Shah Do Shamshira was built during the early reign 
of Aman Allah, at the peak of Ottoman influence in Kabul. With its distinctive 
cube-shaped foundation, half-moon arches, and six-windowed facades fash- 
ioned in neobaroque style, this two-storied mosque bears an unmistakable 
resemblance to Istanbul’s iconic Ortakéy Mosque on the Bosporus (Figure C2). 
A testament to late Ottoman influence in Kabul and a surviving relic of that 
remarkable era, no other mosque in Afghanistan looks quite the same. 

A brisk twenty-minute walk away is a site of invaluable importance to any 
student of Afghan history: the Arshif-i Milli, or National Archives of Afghani- 
stan (Figure C3). Located in Bagh-i Charm Gari (Tanners’ Garden) district of 
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FIGURE CI. Shah Do Shamshira Mosque, Kabul, Afghanistan. Author photograph. 





FIGURE C2. Ortakéy Mosque, Istanbul, Turkey. Photograph by Jung Hsuan/ Shutterstock. 
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FIGURE C3. National Archives, Kabul, Afghanistan. Author photograph. 


downtown Kabul, this structure houses centuries of government documents, col- 
lectors’ relics, and other memorabilia, from ancient Kufic calligraphy to the 
family photos of Afghan kings and presidents. Originally constructed in 1892 
by Amir ‘Abd al-Rahman, it was specifically designed to suit the tastes of his 
eldest son and heir, Habib Allah, who admired the architectural style of British 


Indian cantonments. The building’s aesthetic features hence instilled the Raj’s 
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historic influence in the Kabul court at a time when Britain was the only for- 
eign power allowed to have official diplomatic relations with the amir. 

And yet, emblematic of Afghanistan in general, the building itself betrays a 
rich and more varied history than meets the eye. Its Victorian influences not- 
withstanding, starting in the early 1900s the site was used for Afghanistan’s 
Mekteb-i Harbiye, the Ottoman-designed and administered royal military 
academy in Kabul. It was here that the Arab colonel of Baghdad, El-Seyyid 
Mahmud Sami Bey, served as the school’s director and principal instructor, 
training cadets from the Muhammadzai royal family, including the teenaged 
prince Aman Allah Khan. While the building fell into disrepair during the 
subsequent Musahiban dynasty, following restorations in the 1970s the Afghan 
government decided to move its archival material to the refurbished site. Re- 
markably, this rather unassuming building in downtown Kabul survived the 
three ensuing decades of foreign occupation and civil war largely intact. Its 
holdings, while diminished, remain rich and of immense value. Some visitors 
have described the archive’s condition as miraculous.'!4 Others have worked 
diligently to rescue its treasures from further deterioration.” Still others were over- 
come by the promise and responsibility to write new histories of Afghanistan—and 
just maybe, of the world. 

And in that are glad tidings for the broken-hearted: not all may be lost in 


even the hardest of times. 
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World War I as well. Even before Abdiilhamid II’s ascendance to the sultanate, how- 
ever, Ottoman efforts to “strike back” at the European Capitulations played a critical 
role in domestic reform policies as diverse as the Tanzimat edicts and the Young 
Ottoman constitutionalist movement. The latter underscored how Porte officials 
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were not spectators to European economic and political ascendance in the region. 
On the early modern and internal roots of Ottoman state centralization campaigns 
well before the nineteenth-century Tanzimat reforms—including the role of intere- 
lite competition, managing banditry, and class struggle rather than a reactionary at- 
tempt to strengthen the empire amid European encroachment—see Rifa‘at ‘Ali 
Abou-El-Haj, Formation of the Modern State: The Ottoman Empire Sixteenth to Eigh- 
teenth Centuries (New York: State University of New York Press, 1991); Karen Barkey, 
Bandits and Bureaucrats: The Ottoman Route to State Centralization (Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Press, 1994); Martha Mundy and Richard Suamarez Smith, Gov- 
erning Property, Making the Modern State: Law, Administration, and Production in 
Ottoman Syria (London: I. B. Tauris, 2007); and Elizabeth Thompson, Justice Inter- 
rupted: The Struggle for Constitutional Government in the Middle East (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 2013), 13-36. 

50. Lale Can and Michael Christopher Low, “The ‘Subjects’ of Ottoman Interna- 
tional Law,” JOTSA 3, no. 2 (2016), 223-234, 227. See also Adeeb Khalid, “Pan-Islamism 
in Practice: The Rhetoric of Muslim Unity and Its Uses,” in Late Ottoman Society: 
the Intellectual Legacy, ed. Elisabeth Ozdalga (London: RoutledgeCurzon, 2005), 
201-224. 

51. Abdiilhamid II’s Pan-Islamic policies grew even more entrenched after the dev- 
astating losses of the 1877-1878 Russo-Ottoman War. Following an onslaught of brutal 
wars with Russia and Austria-Hungary that included ethnic cleansing of religious 
minorities in the border regions of the Balkans, the Caucasus, and eastern Anatolia, 
the flight of Christian refugees and arrival of Muslim refugees altered the religious 
composition of the Ottoman state by substantially increasing the percentage of Mus- 
lims in the empire. That Abdiilhamid II reoriented the Porte’s domestic and foreign 
policy following these demographic shifts of the late nineteenth century to reflect the 
empire’s more “Muslim” or “Islamic” character has been well documented by histo- 
rians. On the massive demographic transformations of the late nineteenth- to early 
twentieth-century Ottoman Empire and their relationship to the Hamidian adminis- 
tration’s policies, see Selim Deringil, The Well-Protected Domains: Ideology and the Le- 
gitimation of Power in the Ottoman Empire, 1876—1909 (New York: I. B. Tauris, 1999). 

52. NAI-Foreign / Secret / Mar.1878 / 208—209. Abdiilhamid II’s choice of an Is- 
lamic scholar was in continuity with older, premodern norms for Muslim envoys, 
however, who were often distinguished religious personalities, especially when sent 
to other Muslim domains. Before the Ottoman conquest of Egypt, for example, the 
Mamluks were known to send ulema to Istanbul as envoys, where they were received 
in high esteem. See for example Meir Hatina, Ulama, Politics, and the Public Sphere 
Ulama: An Egyptian Perspective (Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 2010), 24; 
Muhammad As-Saffar, Disorienting Encounters: Travels of a Moroccan Scholar in 
France in 1845-1846, ed. Susan Gilson Miller (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1992), 12. 
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53. British and Ottoman sources offer conflicting interpretations as to the first 
Ottoman envoy to Kabul. British Raj intelligence records in the 1870s circulated ru- 
mors of secret envoys and messengers shuttling between Istanbul and Kabul during 
the reign of Shir ‘Ali Khan (r. 1863-1879). A cache of Indian archival documents from 
the mid-1870s, for example, establish the presence of a suspected Ottoman double 
agent in Kabul by the name of Shaikh Siileyman years before Hulusi’s arrival in 
the autumn of 1877. NAI-Foreign / Secret / Jul.1875 / 193-196; NAI-Foreign/ Secret / 
Mar.1879 / 38-4; NAI-Foreign / Secret / Dec.1878 / 72-97. For a detailed consideration 
of this episode, see Azmi Ozcan, “Seyh Siileyman Efendi Bir Double Agent mi idi?” 
Tarih ve Toplum 17 (1992): 100-121. As for the financial costs of the 1877-1878 expe- 
dition, Indian archival records indicate that the Ottoman consulate in Bombay 
footed the mission’s expenses. NAI-Foreign / Secret / Mar.1878 / 213. 

54. Mehmed Siireyya, Sicill-i Osmani, I. Cild (Istanbul: Matbaa-i Amire, 1890), 
307. Ahmed Hulusi’s venerated lineage was also noted by British colonel Herbert Dis- 
browe of the Bombay Staff Corps. In his report of October 29, 1877, which includes 
a rare transcript of his conversation with the Ottoman envoy, Hulusi described his 
father’s highly regarded status as “a Cazi and a Syud,” which “entitled me to respect 
and added to my influence.” NAI-Foreign / Secret / Mar.1878 / 207. 

55. Hulusi Yavuz, “Ahmed Hulusi Efendi,” in Tiirkiye Diyanet Vakfi Islam Ansik- 
lopedisi (Istanbul: TDV Islam Arastirmalar: Merkezi, 2013); Mehmet Ali Beyhan, 
“Sirvanizade Mehmed Riisdii Pasa,” in Tiirkiye Diyanet Vakfi Islam Ansiklopedisi. 

56. NAI-Foreign/Secret / Mar.1878 / 6-63. Two weeks later the British ambassador 
at Constantinople, Sir A. H. Layard, described Hulusi as “a high dignity amongst 
the Ulemah, and one commanding influence with Mahometans.” Ibid. 

57. Stireyya, Sicill-i Osmani, 307; BOA-A.MKT.DV 14/26 (1265h C 28/1849 05 
21). See also Ebiil‘ula Mardin, Medeni Hukuk Cephesinden Ahmed Cevdet Pasa (1s- 
tanbul: T. C. Mardin Valiligi, 2011), 202-203; Ahmed Simsirgil and Ekrem Bugra 
Ekinci, Ahmed Cevdet Pasa ve Mecelle (Istanbul: Adem Egitim Kiiltiir ve Sosyal 
Hizmetler Dernegi Iktisadi Isletmesi, 2008), 53; Yusuf Hikmet Bayur, Hindistan 
Tarihi, I, Cilt (Ankara: Tiirk Tarih Kurumu, 1950), 438. In addition to his judicial 
duties, Hulusi continued to engage in supplementary scholarly activities, including 
private teaching. A Porte record from 1867, for example, refers to his service as a tutor 
for two women, likely from one of Istanbul’s elite families, if not the Ottoman palace 
itself. BOA-MVL 545/36 (1284h Ca 11/1867 09 10). 

58. BOA-1.DH 566 /39435 (1284h Ca 13/1867 09 12). 

59. For Hulusi’s participation on the Mecelle commission, see Simsirgil and Ekinci, 
Ahmed Cevdet Pasa, 53; Ekrem B. Ekinci, “Hukuk Tarihimizin Abide Eseri: Mecelle,” 
Tarih ve Medeniyet 38 (1997): 54-56; Mardin, Medeni Hukuk Cephesinden, 202-203; Hu- 
lusi Yavuz, “Mecelle’nin Tedvini ve Cevdet Pasa’nin Hizmetleri” (paper, Ahmed Cevdet 
Pasa Semineri, 1.U. Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Basimevi, Istanbul, May 27-28, 1985), 72-73. 
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60. This is particularly the case in Muslim communities and states predominantly 
adhering to the Hanafi school of law, including India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
Turkey, and the Central Asian republics, but also in elite scholastic environments 
such as al-Azhar University in Cairo, where Islamic legal pluralism is the norm 
rather than the exception. In spite of several novel features, the Mecelle did not 
emerge from an Ottoman juristic vacuum. From the mid-nineteenth century until 
the end of the empire, the Ottoman state promulgated a host of codes intended to 
homogenize Ottoman law and streamline the empire’s administration. Most promi- 
nent among these codes were the Ottoman Land Code (1858), a Code of Commercial 
Procedure (1861), and the Code of Provincial Administration (1864); but in total they 
comprised scores of nizamnames and kanunnames across the fields of constitutional 
and administrative law, public and private law, penal law and procedure, as well as 
financial and international law. For an overview of late Ottoman codes, see Ahmet 
Akgiindiiz, ed., Islam ve Osman: Hukuku Kiilliyatz (Istanbul: Osmanl: Arastirmalart 
Vakfi, 2011). The latter are distinguished from earlier sultanic decrees and Hanafi 
fatwa compilations, such as the kanunnames of Siileiman 1, Multaq al-Abhur, and the 
late Mughal empire’s Fatawa-yi Alamgiri, by their streamlined presentation of num- 
bered rules of law, without discussion of scholastic differences or other glosses. 

61. Mardin, Medeni Hukuk Cephesinden, 53; Simsirgil and Ekinci, Ahmed Cevdet 
Pasa, 53, 57. Sample records illustrating Hulusi’s service on the Mecelle drafting 
commission, including documents affixed with his personal seal, are found in BOA-I. 
DUIT 91/37 (1293h S 13/1876 09 03); BOA-I.DUIT 91/ 40 (1296h Ca 20/1879 05 12); 
BOA-I.DUIT 91/52 (1293h S 06/1876 03 03). For a particularly striking copy of the 
Book on Admissions (Ikrar), embellished with golden-trimmed borders and Hulusi’s 
seal affixed to the cover sheet, see BOA-I.DUIT 91/30 (1288h Z 24/1872 03 05). For 
honors recognizing his service on the Mecelle commission, see BOA-A.MKT.MHM 
447/11 (1289h Z 08/1873 02 06); BOA-A.MKT.MHM 447/ 46 (1289h Z 17/1873 02 
15). Identical matches of Hulusi’s seals in the Mecelle papers and the 1877-1878 mis- 
sion to Afghanistan can be seen in BOA-I-HR 276/ 16873 (1295h C 05/1878 06 06) 
and BOA-I.HR 335 / 21534 (1295h C 21/1878 06 22). 

62. Hulusi’s voyage from Istanbul to Kabul and back in 1877-1878 has been the 
subject of modest scholarly attention. A handful of works have touched on the geopo- 
litical dimensions of the Ottoman expedition to Kabul in the context of the Russo- 
Ottoman War of 1877-1878 and British machinations to check tsarist expansion in 
Central Asia; in other words, Great Game imperial rivalries. A fixation on geopoli- 
tics has resulted in a lack of consideration for other kinds of impact accruing from 
the mission, however. See Lee, “A Turkish Mission”; Baysun, “Sirvanizade Ahmed 
Hulusi Efendi”; Mehmet Saray, Afganistan ve Tiirkler (Istanbul: Istanbul Universitesi 
Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Basimevi, 1987), 60-63; Ozcan, Pan-Islamism, 81-86. For dual 
British perspectives on the mission—split between the British Indian government in 
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Calcutta and Simla, and the India Office in London—see NAI-Foreign/ Secret/ 
Mar.1878 / 208-209; NAI-Foreign / Secret / Mar.1878/ 70-145; NAI-Foreign /Secret/ 
Mar.1878/ 191-201; Trevor Chichele Plowden, Precis of the Principal Correspondence &c. 
Showing the Policy and Relations of the British Government toward Afghanistan, April 
1872—May 1879 (Calcutta: Foreign Department Press, 1879). For Ottoman perspec- 
tives on the journey and mission to Afghanistan, including Hulusi’s conversation 
with Khedive Ismail in Alexandria, a description of the clamorous reception at Bombay, 
and the anticipated meeting with Shir ‘Ali, see BOA-Y.A-HUS 159/14; BOA-LHR 
276116873; BOA-I.HR 335/ 21534. The latter include correspondence between Hulusi 
and the Porte, mostly dispatched via Peshawar and Bombay. One historian contends 
‘Abd al-Rahman dispatched envoys to Abdiilhamid II earlier, “but little came out of 
it.” Landau, The Politics of Pan-Islam, 44, citing Arminius Vambery, Western Culture in 
Eastern Lands (London, 1906), 353. 

63. BOA-Y.A.HUS 159/14; BOA-I.HR 276/16873; NAI-Foreign /Secret/ 
Mar.1878 / 70-145. 

64. BOA-Y.A.HUS 159/14; BOA-I.HR 276/16873, and NAI-Foreign/ Secret / 
Mar.1878 / 70-145. For an eyewitness account of the delegation’s arrival at Bombay 
by one of the Ottoman delegates, see Anmed Hamdi, Hindistan, 11-12. See also de- 
scriptions in Saray, Tiirk-Afgan Miinasebetleri, 17; Ozcan, Pan-Islamism, 86; and Lee, 
“A Turkish Mission,” 349. 

65. NAI-Foreign/ Secret / Mar.1878 / 6—63. 

66. NAI-Foreign/Secret / Mar.1878/ 207. 

67. NAI-Foreign/Secret / Mar.1878/ 70-145; NAI-Foreign/Secret/Mar.1878/ 191-201. 

68. NAI-Foreign / Secret / Mar.1878/ 207. 

69. Indeed Hulusi reported no obstacles in the occasionally treacherous journey 
from Peshawar to Jalalabad: “The Khyberees acknowledge the Ameer’s authority and 
paid me every respect in the press.” NAI-Foreign/Secret/ Mar.1878/207. 

7o. NAI-Foreign /Secret/Sept.1878 / 48-49. According to Colonel Disbrowe, Hu- 
lusi returned from Kabul bearing three letters for the Ottoman government, in his own 
words, “one to the Sultan, one to the Sadr-e Azim, and one to the Shaykh ool Islam. 
The three letters were all sealed and their contents were not made known to me.” 
NAI-Foreign / Secret /Mar.1878/207. See also Baysun, “Sirvanizade Ahmed Hulusi 
Efendi,” 156-158. 

71. Ottoman accounts of the encounter between Hulusi and Shir ‘Ali are found 
in BOA-I.HR 276/16873 and BOA-L.HR 335 / 21534. See also Saray, Afganistan ve 
Tiirkler, 61-63. For a purported transcript of some of the conversations between the 
envoy and the amir, see NAI-Foreign / Secret / Mar.1878 / 208-209. Because these re- 
ports are not corroborated by other sources, however, it is difficult to ascertain their 
accuracy. They were often generated from the memory of informants present in the 
Kabul court, quite possibly long after the actual events had transpired. 
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72. This is a sharp contrast from the virtual house arrest of most Western visitors 
to the so-called Forbidden Kingdom of Kabul. See for example the memoir of Joseph 
Harlan, the first American in Afghanistan and a closely watched visitor to the court 
of Amir Dost Muhammad Khan in 1838. Ben Macintyre, The Man Who Would Be 
King: The First American in Afghanistan (New York: Farrar, Strous, and Giroux, 2004). 
Transcending the Victorian era and English-speaking world, when Berlin dispatched 
a delegation of officers to Kabul during World War I, one of the leaders of the German 
expedition described Afghanistan as Verschlossene Land, or the Closed Country. 
Werner Otto von Hentig, Meine Diplomatenfahrt ins Verschlossene Land (Berlin: UIl- 
stein, 1918). For similar impressions by European travelers even during the reign of 
Aman Allah Khan, see Roland Wild, Aman Allah: Ex-King of Afghanistan (London: 
Hurst & Blackett, 1932). 

73. A similar question arises with regard to the watershed Ottoman Kanun-1 Esasi 
of 1876 for that matter, arguably the first modern constitution in the Islamicate world. 
It was adopted just months before Hulusi’s departure from Istanbul. As a liberalizing 
measure established to constrict the authority of the sultan, however, it is likely that a 
discussion of Ottoman constitutionalism would not have been as favorable to Shir ‘Ali 
as the codification of Hanafi figh. The latter, by contrast, was likely to have been inter- 
preted as a potential centralizing measure that could empower rather than weaken the 
authority of the amir’s writ, especially over the Afghan ulema and provinces. 

74. On the legal codification projects launched by ‘Abd al-Rahman during his 
two-decade reign, see Hasan Kawun Kakar, Government and Society in Afghani- 
stan: ‘The Reign of Amir ‘Abd al-Rahman Khan (Austin: University of Texas Press, 
2011); Ashraf Ghani, “Islam and State-Building in a Tribal Society: Afghanistan 
1880-1901,” Modern Asian Studies 12, no. 2 (1978): 269-284; and Ghani, “Disputes in 
a Court of Sharia, Kunar Valley, Afghanistan: 1895-1890,” [/MES 15, no. 3 (1983): 
353-367. For evidence of external influence from Qajar Iran in Central Asian, Rus- 
sian, and Afghan archives, see Amin Tarzi, “The Judicial State: Evolution and 
Centralization of the Courts in Afghanistan, 1883-1896” (PhD diss., Department of 
Middle East Studies, New York University, 2003), 277, 328-330. 

75. On the inter-imperial roots of Anglo-Afghan wars in the nineteenth century, 
see Saikal, Modern Afghanistan, 25-35; Robert D. Crews, Afghan Modern: The History 
of a Global Nation (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2015), 58-68. On the 
convergence of internal dynastic struggles and Great Game competition in the First 
Anglo-Afghan War in particular, see William Dalrymple, Return of a King: The Battle 
for Afghanistan, 1839-1842 (New York: Knopf, 2013). 

76. For a succinct overview of ‘Abd al-Rahman’s internal state-building campaign, 
see Kakar, Government and Society, 238-246; Barfield, Afghanistan, 139-140, 174-1753 
Saikal, Modern Afghanistan, 33-34; Dupree, Afghanistan, 406-407. Louis Dupree 
famously dubbed the Iron Amir’s centralization campaign as “internal imperialism,” 
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a series of wars to crush tribal recalcitrants and incorporate them into a new central- 
ized state system. Dupree, Afghanistan, xix. 

77. See for example Kakar, Government and Society; Ghani, “Islam and State- 
Building”; Saikal, Modern Afghanistan, 35; Barfield, Afghanistan, 151, 159. 

78. On earlier Afghan rulers in the nineteenth century, including the founding 
of the Barakzai-Muhammadzai dynasty and firsts Muhammadzai amirs, see Chris- 
tina Noelle, State and Tribe in Nineteenth-Century Afghanistan: The Reign of Amir Dost 
Muhammad Khan, 1826—1863 (London: Curzon, 1997); Asta Olesen, Islam and Politics 
in Afghanistan (Richmond, UK: Curzon, 1995); Barfield, Afghanistan, 111-129. Robert 
McChesney’s work remains the best historical account of Afghan wagfs (Islamic trusts 
and endowments), with a focus on the country’s northwestern region of Turkistan. 
Robert D. McChesney, Wagf in Central Asia: 400 Years in the History of a Muslim 
Shrine, 1480-1889 (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1991). 

79. Mountstuart Elphinstone, An Account of the Kingdom of Cabul and Its Depen- 
dencies in Persia, Tartary, and India (London: Richard Bentley, 1839), 138. See also Noelle, 
State and Tribe, 469-475. 

80. Notable exceptions are Noelle’s work on Dost Muhammad Khan, and Shah 
Mahmoud Hanifi’s broader transborder economic history of nineteenth-century 
Afghanistan. Hanifi’s work in particular has expanded the historical gaze beyond 
the confines of Afghan courts and colonial regimes into the vibrant social and eco- 
nomic world of crossborder merchants, currency exchangers, and lending networks 
across the Indo-Afghan frontier. Hanif, Connecting Histories. See also Shah Mah- 
moud Hanifi, “Impoverishing a Colonial Frontier: Cash, Credit, and Debt in 
Nineteenth-Century Afghanistan,” /ranian Studies 37, no. 2 (2004): 199-218. 

81. Saikal, Modern Afghanistan, 36-37. On the enduring role of the Durand Line 
in Afghan nationalism and state making, as well as in Pashtun irredentism, see 
Hanifi, “Quandaries of the Afghan Nation.” 

82. The tendency to extol ‘Abd al-Rahman’s accomplishments, including inter- 
nationally recognized boundaries and maps, as well as a more regular taxation and 
conscription base, marginalizes the extreme violence with which he achieved these 
goals. The brutality of the Iron Amir’s repression is a consistent theme in academic 
works on the autocrat’s two-decade reign. Of particular note is the Iron Amitr’s per- 
secution of Shi'i Hazaras and other minorities in Afghanistan, though he hardly 
spared recalcitrants among his own Pashtun ethnic group from torture, forced dis- 
placement, and execution. For a summary of atrocities in this regard, see Barfield, 
Afghanistan, 146-158 and Saikal, Modern Afghanistan, 36-39. 

83. Tarzi, “The Judicial State,” 103. 

84. David B. Edwards, Heroes of the Age: Moral Faultlines on the Afghan Frontier 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1996), 79-84. 

85. Tarzi, “The Judicial State,” 126-127. See also Barfield, Afghanistan, 43-53. 
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86. Among the new features of Ottoman maps was better coverage for the remote 
and mountainous areas along Afghanistan’s borders with Turkistan, China, and In- 
dia’s NWEP, including Badakhshan, Swat, Bajaur Agency, Chitral, and the Wakhan 
corridor. See for example BOA-Y.PRK.TKM 26/7 (1310h M 10/1892 08 03). 

87. On the shari‘a courts of ‘Abd al-Rahman, the groundbreaking studies of 
Ashraf Ghani (1978; 1983) and Amin Tarzi (2003) remain the best accounts, including 
their use of scarce unpublished sources from the period. Ghani’s work bears the dis- 
tinction of being the first and only to access late nineteenth-century provincial court 
records in Afghanistan, offering a rare and highly-textured glimpse into ‘Abd al- 
Rahman’s centralization campaign in local praxis. Ghani, “Islam and State-Building,” 
269-284, and Ghani, “Disputes in a Court of Sharia,” 353-367. Amin Tarzi’s dissertation 
deftly utilizes Russian, Uzbek, and Afghan archival records from the 1880s and 1890s, 
including correspondence between local administrators in Khost and Kuhdaman 
provinces, to provide a detailed blueprint of ‘Abd al-Rahman’s internal conquest of 
Afghanistan, beginning with his exile in Central Asia. Tarzi, “The Judicial State.” Both 
scholars argue that a key (and overlooked) pillar of ‘Abd al-Rahman’s state-building 
campaign were a series of legal-administrative codes and state courts through which 
the amir introduced greater center-province integration and legibility of government 
institutions within a framework of upholding the shari‘a. 

88. ADL-o129 (Ahmad Jan Khan Alakozai, Asas al-Quzat [Kabul: Matba-’i Dar 
al-Saltanih, 1303h/1885-1886]). For a subsequent edition, see ADL-0603 (Alakozai, 
Asas al- Quzat |Kabul: Matba‘-’i Dar al-Saltanih, 131th/1893—-1894]). 

89. For example, see Alakozai, Asas al-Quzat, 20, where following the statement 
of arule, the article merely cites the famed Hanafi compendium from the late Mughal 
Empire, “Kitab-i Alamgiri” (also known as the Fatawa-yi Alamgiri, or Fatawa Hindiyya 
outside India) as the source of the rule. As for the social and political ramifications of 
bureaucratic functionaries replacing traditionally trained Hanafi jurists and juris- 
consults, this would be another parallel with the Mecelle and other projects of codi- 
fication in the late Ottoman Empire, as well as a number of colonial settings. On the 
social and professional impact of codification, civil law schools, and the duality of 
“shari‘a” tribunals versus “secular” (Nizamiye) courts in the late Ottoman Empire, see 
Avi Rubin, Ottoman Nizamiye Courts: Law and Modernity (New York: Palgrave Mac- 
millan, 2011). For a succinct overview of European projects to codify Islamic law as a 
strategy of imperial rule, see Wael B. Hallaq, An Introduction to Islamic Law (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2009), 85-93, 110-114. On the codification of Islamic 
law in French Algeria and British India, see Alan Christelow, Muslim Law Courts 
and the French Colonial State in Algeria (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1985); Bernard S. Cohn, “Law and the Colonial State in India,” in History and Power 
in the Study of Law: New Directions in Legal Anthropology, ed. June Starr and Jane F. 
Collier (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1989), 131-152. 
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90. ADL-o199 (Mir Muhammad ‘Azim Khan, Sarrishtih-’i Islamiyyih-’i Rum 
[Kabul: Dar al-Saltanih, 1304h/1886—1887]). 

91. For additional details on this text, including references to the Ottomans as a 
model of reform, see Tarzi, “The Judicial State,” 150, 328. 

92. ADL-o199, 2. 

93. ADL-0203 (Gul Muhammad ‘Abd al-Subhan Muhammadzai, Jang-i Rum wa 
Rus (Kabul: Dar al-Saltanih, 1308h/1890-1891]). 

94. On the complex relations between the Afghan scholarly establishment and 
amirs in Kabul, including the formation of a state-sponsored clergy and associated 
institutions remotely akin to the Ottoman i/miye, see Olivier Roy, Islam and Resis- 
tance in Afghanistan (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1986), 44-58; Senzil 
Nawid, “The State, the Clergy, and British Imperial Policy in Afghanistan during 
the Nineteenth and Early Twentieth Centuries,” J/MES 29, no. 4 (1997): 581-605; 
Edwards, Heroes of the Age, 94-97, 102-103, 116-117. On transborder ties between 
Kabul’s Madrasih-’i Shahi, other Afghan institutions of learning, and the Dar al-‘Ulum 
madrasa at Deoband where several Afghans studied, see Sana Haroon, “Religious Re- 
vival across the Durand Line, in Under the Drones: Modern Lives in the Afghanistan- 
Pakistan Borderlands, ed. Shahzad Bashir and Robert D. Crews (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 2012), 45-59. 

95. It is also possible ‘Abd al-Rahman’s vision for the Afghan ulema and shari‘a 
courts drew on earlier Ottoman models of a justice system—such as the transforma- 
tive policies of Sultan Siileiman I “the Lawgiver” (r. 1520-1566) and sheikh iil-Islam 
Ebussuud Effendi (1490—1574)—but more evidence is needed to confirm this. On 
Ebussuud and the making of an early modern Ottoman scholarly establishment 
(ilmiye), see Colin Imber, Ebu’s-Su’ud: The Islamic Legal Tradition (Stanford, CA: 
Stanford University Press, 1997). 

96. On new Ottoman scouting reports, maps, and other reconnaissance from 
the region in this period, see n. 86. It is also noteworthy that the Porte’s enhanced 
knowledge of Afghan frontiers coincided with their participation in arbitrations 
delineating borders with neighboring Persia in the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries. See Firoozeh Kashani-Sabet, Frontier Fictions: Shaping the Iranian 
Nation, 1804-1946 (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1999), 24-30, 114; 
Benjamin D. Hopkins, “The Bounds of Identity: The Goldsmid Mission and the 
Delineation of the Perso-Afghan Border in the Nineteenth Century,” Journal of 
Global History 2, no. 2 (2007): 233-254; and more generally, Sabri Ates, Ottoman- 
Iranian Borderlands: Making a Boundary, 1843-1914 (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 2013). 

97. NAI-Foreign/ Frontier/B/ Aug.1893 / 207-209. 

98. NAI-Foreign/Secret/E/ Feb.1883 /211. 

99. In another parallel between Abdiilhamid II and ‘Abd al-Rahman, both 
sovereigns bestowed on the Victorian notable and British convert to Islam William 
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Henry Abdullah Quilliam (1856-1932) the honorific title of “Shaykh al-Islam of the 
British Isles,” signifying their mutual desire to aid Muslim communities within 
Britain itself. On Quilliam, see Ron Geaves, Islam in Victorian Britain: The Life and 
Times of Abdullah Quilliam (Leicestershire, UK: Kube, 2010). 

100. See for example Seema Alavi, Muslim Cosmopolitanism in the Age of Empire 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2015). 

tor. For example, see NAI-Foreign/Frontier/A/Feb.1888/30-31, including a 
translation of ‘Abd al-Rahman’s condemnation of Wahhabi doctrines. 

102. For a succinct overview of the history and ideological underpinnings of the 
Wahhabi movement of central Arabia from the late eighteenth to early twentieth 
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1920, including additional fatwas prohibiting Muslim patronage of British courts and 
government institutions. Qureshi, Pan-Islam, 133-135; Minault, The Khilafat Movement, 
footnote 59. 

130. Qureshi, Pan-Islam, 7. In his survey history of Muslims in British India, 
Peter Hardy challenges the notion of uniformity of purpose among the leaders and 
rank-and-file participants of the Khilafat movement. “It would be wrong indeed,” 
Hardy warns, “to believe that all Muslims who supported the Khilafat movement 
were imbued with the same ideas and purposes.” Peter Hardy, Partners in Freedom and 
True Muslims: The Political Thought of Some Muslim Scholars in British India, 1912-1947 
(Westport, CT: Greenwood, 1971), 191. See also R. K. Sinha, The Turkish Question: 
Mustafa Kemal and Mahatma Gandhi (Delhi: Adam, 1994). 

131. Minault, The Khilafat Movement, 208-212. 

132. Qureshi, Pan-Islam, 146. 
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134. Qureshi, Pan-Islam, 101. ‘Abd al-Bari procured the fatwa by following tradi- 
tional methods of istifia’, albeit with some additional twists. First, he submitted a re- 
quest for scholarly opinion on the question of the Khilafat movement to a group of ten 
eminent Deobandi scholars constituting the Anjuman-i Mu'id al-Islam (Association 
for the Aid of Islam). The scholars comprised Shaykh al-Hind Mahmud al-Hasan, 
Sayyid Husayn Ahmad Madani, Ahmad Sa‘id Dihlavi, Kifayat Allah Dihlavi, 
Muhammad Na‘im Ludhiyanvi, Ahmad ‘Ali Lahori, Bashir Ahmad Bhatta, Sayyid 
Gul Badsha, Hifz al-Rahman Seoharvi, and ‘Abd al-Bari Firangi Mahali. Ibid. 

135. Qureshi, Pan-Islam, tot. 

136. Ibid., ror, 122. What is more, ‘Abd al-Bari’s initiative established a model for 
the formation of the profoundly influential pan-Indian Muslim scholarly council, 
Jam‘iyat-i Ulama’-i Hind. Founded in November 1919 at the genesis of the Khilafat 
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Abul Kalam Azad, ‘Abd al-Majid Bada’uni, Daud Ghaznavi, Shabbir Ahmad 
‘Usmani, and Hifz al-Rahman. Hardy, Partners in Freedom, 31. Though stopping 
short of a “constitution” for the Indian Muslim community, in subsequent de- 
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pressing issues facing Muslims for the remainder of British rule in the subcontinent 
(and in the Republic of India until the present day). Ibid., 31-32. It also established a 
model for a subsequent Afghan scholars’ association with similar aims. See for ex- 
ample the founding charter of the Jam‘iyat-i al-"Ulama’-i Afghanistan (Association 
of Islamic Scholars of Afghanistan), ADL-0659 (Maramnamih wa Surat-i Tadwir-i 
Majlis-i Jam‘iyat-i al-‘Ulama’-i Afghanistan (Kabul: Matba-'i ‘Umumi, 1308j/1929)). 
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138. On Afghan official views of Sharif Husayn’s rebellion and claims to rule in 
Hejaz, note the scathing editorial articles in Kabul’s Aman-i Afghan criticizing “British- 
manufactured sultans.” For sample articles that caused particular concern to the 
British intelligence in this regard, see NAI-Foreign/ External / A/1923/ 477-X. 
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ognition in the subcontinent of Mustafa Kemal as the de facto representative of the 
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lafat Committee, were careful to not interject themselves in the delicate internal poli- 
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support of the movement. TITE-2568 / 333 / 43 (1921 07 15). 

140. An undated pamphlet authored by Aman Allah and found in the Ottoman 
central archives in Istanbul provides a telling example of the lengths Aman Allah’s 
government went to defend the Turks following the debacle at Sevres. Appearing to 
be a French translation of a speech given by Aman Allah in Afghanistan or India in 
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from within Afghanistan. Aman Allah Khan, SVR. [Emir de lAfghanistan et le Cal- 
ifat (Paris: Imp. Lang. Blanchong et cie, 1920). BOA-HR.SYS 5/21 (n.d.). 

141. Nawid, Religious Response, 62-67. 
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machi revolts, see Saikal, Modern Afghanistan, 66-72. On the politics of Muslim mod- 
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vard University Press, 2009). 
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Ghubar, Afghanistan dar Masir-i Tarikh (Qum: Payam-i Muhaijir, 1980), 716-721; Mir 
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4. See for example Poullada, Reform and Rebellion in Afghanistan, 93-94, 109; 
Gregorian, Zhe Emergence of Modern Afghanistan, 273; and Encyclopaedia Britannica 
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Amanullah Khan,” Jo/o (Kabul), August 19, 2015, www.tolonews.com/node/11068; and 
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Post, November 1, 2010, www. huffingtonpost.com/michael-hughes/no-peace-without 
-justice_b_776810.html. On Aman Allah as a “revolutionary king” (padishah-i 
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Ghubar, Afghanistan dar Masir-i Tarikh (Qum: Payam-i Muhajir, 1980), 813; Encyclo- 
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Dictionary (St. Paul: West Publishing, 2001), 135. For an original copy of the Persian 
version, see ADL-0076 (Nizamnamih-'i Asasi-yi Dawlat-i ‘Aliyyih-i Afghanistan 
(Kabul: Matba-'i Da ‘irih-’i Tahrirat-i Majlis-i ‘Ali-yi Wuzara, 1302j/1923]). For the 
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“peripheral” status accorded to Afghanistan in the Middle East to be a contributing 
factor in such representations. After a handful of works on the Amani era published 
in the 1960s and 1970s, Aman Allah and his legacy seem to have been largely for- 
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istan (Moscow: Progress, 1982). 
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Hallaq, Shari‘a: Theory, Practice, Transformations (New York: Cambridge University 
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Anglo-Muhammadan Law or Le Droit musulman algérien. For a succinct overview 
of European projects to codify Islamic law as a strategy of imperial rule from French 
North Africa to Dutch Indonesia, see Wael B. Hallag, An Introduction to Islamic 
Law (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 85-93, 110-114 and Aharon 
Layish, “Islamic Law in the Modern World: Nationalization, Islamization, Rein- 
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“Muhammadan law” codifications and “shari‘a courts” in British India, see Bernard S. 
Cohn, Colonialism and Its Forms of Knowledge: ‘The British in India (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1996); in French Algeria, see Alan Christelow, Muslim Law 
Courts and the French Colonial State in Algeria (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
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and India, see Iza R. Hussin, The Politics of Islamic Law: Local Elites, Colonial Authority 
and the Making of the Muslim State (Chicago, IL: University of Chicago Press, 2016). 

u1. Images of original Aman Allah Codes, including the 1923 Constitution, can 
be found in the spectacular collections of the Afghanistan Digital Library, available 
at http://afghanistand|.nyu.edu/index.html. For a partial list of nigdamnamihs promul- 
gated during Aman Allah’s reign, see Poullada, Reform and Rebellion in Afghanistan, 
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Qanun-i Karguzari-yi Hukkam (Kabul: Dar al-Saltanih, 1298} /1919-1920]); ADL- 
0600 (Kitabchih-i Dastur al-Amal-i Mahsul-i Tujjaran (Kabul: Dar al-Saltanih, 
1298j/1919-1920]); ADL-0064 (Nizamnamih-’i Baladiyyih (Kabul: Matba-'i Da irih-’i 
Tahrirat-i Majlis-i ‘Ali-yi Wuzara, 1302j/1924]); and ADL-0671 (Nizamnamih-’i Usul- 
i Muhakamat-i Jaza iyyih-’i Ma’murin (Kabul: Matba-’i Shirkat-i Rafiq, 1305) /1926)). 

13. Adamec, Historical Dictionary, 58. 

14. Article 41. Procedures for the election of State Council members as well as local 
officials are detailed in a separate code, Law of Basic Governmental Organization 
(Nizamnamih-’i Tashkilat-i Asasiyyih), also promulgated in 1923. ADL-0075 
(Nizamnamih-’i Tashkilat-i Asasiyyih (Kabul: Matba-i Da irih-’i Tahrirat-i Majlis-i 
‘Ali-yi Wuzara, 1302j/1923)]). 

15. Articles 21, 33-34, 50-57. 

16. On the influence in Afghanistan of the constitutional revolutions in Turkey 
and Iran, see Amin Tarzi, “Islam and Constitutionalism in Afghanistan,” /PS 5, no. 2 
(2012): 205-243; Nawid, Religious Response, 44—49; and Saikal, Modern Afghanistan, 
41-49. On Iranian legal advisors in Afghanistan during the reign of Aman Allah, 
British intelligence sources recorded the arrival in 1923 of a certain ‘Ali Akbar Khan 
Daftari, a notable of Tehran and nephew of a former Persian Foreign Minister. Daf- 
tari served as a legal consultant to the Afghan Foreign Ministry in the mid-1920s. 
NAI-Foreign-Political / 636-F /1923/1-70. To the extent of my research, however, there 
is no evidence of Daftari or any other Persian subjects serving on the constitutional 
and codification of laws committee appointed by Aman Allah or by his chief legal of- 
ficer, Mawlawi ‘Abd al-Wasi’ Qandahari. 

17. For an alternative perspective on the 1923 Constitution’s prominent features, 
see Nighat Chishti, Constitutional Development in Afghanistan (Karachi: Royal Book 
Company, 1998), 22-23. 
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18. The procedural act of “announcing” the law to foreign and domestic subjects 
alike before inflicting state punishment is a hallmark of modern constitutional theory 
and “rule of law” ideology. See for example David Clark, “The Many Meanings of 
the Rule of Law,” in Law, Capitalism, and Power in Asia: The Rule of Law and Legal 
Institutions, ed. Kanishka Jayasuriya (London: Routledge, 1999); Franz L. Neumann, 
The Rule of Law under Siege: Selected Essays of Franz L. Neumann and Otto Kirchheimer 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1996). 

19. Just as the Young Ottomans and Young Afghans shared a grassroots expres- 
sion of Islamic constitutionalism “from the ground up,” so, too, did legislative pro- 
grams in Amani Afghanistan and the late Ottoman Empire share the feature of top- 
down legal positivism. As Umut Ozsu has noted in the latter context, legal positivism 
in centralizing Islamic states, as with in non-Islamic contexts, embodied a “theory 
that law is best understood as an outgrowth of state authority, not a reflection of some 
set of deep-seated moral principles that endow it with normative weight.” Umut Ozsu, 
“Ottoman International Law?” /OTSA 3, no. 2 (2016): 374. Needless to say, this was 
an extraordinarily controversial component to both late Ottoman and Afghan Mu- 
hammadzai codification projects, as they represented the state’s usurpation of a role 
historically seen as the prerogative of the ulema, the authorized interpreters of the 
shari‘a. On the latter theme in Hamidian Turkey, see Noah Feldman, The Fall and 
Rise of the Islamic State (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press), 59-79. 

20. On the politics and polemics of customary law in Afghanistan, see Faiz 
Ahmed, “Shari‘a, Custom, and Statutory Law: Comparing State Approaches to Islamic 
Jurisprudence, Tribal Autonomy, and Legal Development in Afghanistan and Paki- 
stan,” Global Jurist 7, no. 1 (2007): 1-56. 

21. See for example Poullada, Reform and Rebellion in Afghanistan, 93-94 (“Aman 
Allah employed some French advisers in his legislative program”); Chishti, Constitu- 
tional Development, 21 (“Aman Allah Khan employed some French Advisors to help 
him in his legislative programme”); and Daniel Balland, “Afghanistan, Political His- 
tory,” Encyclopaedia Iranica, Online Edition, July 22, 2011, www.iranicaonline.org 
/articles/afghanistan-x-political-history (“With the aid of French and Turkish experts, 
more than seventy ordinances were published”). Although Gregorian mentions the 
founding of the binational archaeological mission Delegation Archeologique Fran- 
caise en Afghanistan in 1922, and the presence of five French teachers at Kabul’s Lycée 
Istiqlal, no legal connections are made. Gregorian, Zhe Emergence of Modern Afghan- 
istan, 239. See also Nadjma Yassari and Mohammad Hamid Saboory, “Sharia and Na- 
tional Law in Afghanistan,” in Sharia Incorporated: A Comparative Overview of the 
Legal Systems of Twelve Muslim Countries in Past and Present, ed. Jan Michiel Otto 
(Leiden: Leiden University Press, 2011), 273-318; G. Vafai, Afghanistan: A Country Law 
Study (Washington, DC: Library of Congress, 1988). 

22. ADL-oo61 (Nizamnamih-'i Marasim-i Ta‘ziyadari, 1303} / 1924), 2:7. 
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23. It is important to note that some nizdmnamihs bypass secondary Islamic legal 
sources to quote the Qur'an directly, as in Article 1 of the 1920 Marriage Code (citing 
4:3 to restrict polygamy). ADL-0518 (Nizamnamih-'i Arusi, Nikah, wa Khatnasuri 
[Kabul: Matba’-'i Da ‘irih-’i Tahrirat-i Majlis-i ‘Ali-yi Wuzara, 1302j/1923]), 2. 

24. For example, it is possible that the committee’s work was divided among dif- 
ferent classes of jurists within the lawmaking commission—some codes (or sections 
thereof) delegated to clerics working squarely within a Hanafi fig/ interpretive tradi- 
tion, and others to courtiers and bureaucrats drawing from more mundane and eclectic 
sources, such as the administrative codes or municipal ordinances of other states. 

25. ADL-os18. 

26. As steadfast Weberians might note, Aman Allah’s emphasis on codifying Af 
ghanistan’s criminal law first in the form of the Zamassuk al-Quzat reflects one of the 
modern state’s distinguishing characteristics: a monopoly on the instruments of vio- 
lence. As also seen in the attempts to build a single national army and police under 
Cemal Pasha and other Turkish advisors, Kabul’s monopoly on force was a priority 
of Aman Allah’s government and one of the purposes of legislating a criminal law 
code. 

27. It is possible that Aman Allah had a similar vision in mind for a comprehen- 
sive Afghan civil law code or judge’s handbook of civil law that, like the Ottoman 
Mecelle and the Tamassuk al-Quzat al-Amaniyyih, drew from Hanafi figh for its sub- 
stantive law. One indication he was heading in that direction, and possibly the closest 
he got to it, was the December 1921 treatise authored by his top judicial official and 
chief mufti ‘Abd al-Wasi’ Qandahari on principles of Islamic jurisprudence, Kulliyat 
wa Istillihat Fighiyya (Maxims and Conventions in Islamic Jurisprudence). Published 
in Arabic, this thirty-six-page booklet was designed as an authoritative restatement 
of general principles (or maxims) for the application of Islamic law by Afghan judges. 
Though not a civil code in itself, it may well have been the first step, and an important 
juristic device, for a more ambitious “Islamic civil law” codification project. Given the 
short duration of Aman Allah’s rule and preoccupation with revolts toward the second 
half of his reign, we may never know the full extent of his Islamic legal modernist 
agenda (or that of his chief legal advisor, Mawlawi ‘Abd al-Wasi', who died in 1929). 
For an original copy of this work, see ADL-0319 (Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wasi’ Qanda- 
hari, Kulliyat wa Istillihat Fighiyya [Kabul: Dar al-Saltanih, 1300j/1921]). On the role 
of maxims in Islamic law and legal history, see Intisar Rabb, Doubt in Islamic Law: A 
History of Legal Maxims, Interpretation, and Islamic Criminal Law (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2015). 

28. The synthesis of national sovereignty, general will, and an emphatic com- 
mitment to upholding the shari‘a is a notable parallel between the Ottoman (1876, 
1908), Iranian (1906), and Afghan Constitutions. On the role of ulema and Muslim 
modernists in Young Ottoman and Young Turk constitutionalism, see Serif Mardin, 
The Genesis of Young Ottoman Thought: A Study in the Modernization of Turkish 
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Political Ideas (Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, 2000) and Susan Gunasti, 
“The Late Ottoman Ulema’s Constitutionalism,” Islamic Law and Society 23, no. 1-2 
(2016): 89-119. For similar hybridity in Afghanistan’s 1923 Constitution, see Articles 
3-4, 41-42, and 72. For an argument on earlier episodes in the early modern Ottoman 
Empire, see Elizabeth F. Thompson, Justice Interrupted: The Struggle for Constitutional 
Government in the Middle East (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2013), 
13-36; and Hiiseyin Yilmaz, “Containing Sultanic Authority: Constitutionalism in 
the Ottoman Empire before Modernity,” Journal of Ottoman Studies 45 (2015): 231-264. 
On the Ottoman, Egyptian, and Iranian constitutional experiments in the early 
twentieth century more generally, and links between them, see Nader Sohrabi, Revo- 
lution and Constitutionalism in the Ottoman Empire and Iran (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2011); Fariba Zarinebaf, “From Istanbul to Tabriz: Modernity and 
Constitutionalism in the Ottoman Empire and Iran,” CSSAAME 28, no. 1 (2008): 
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13. In accounts of Ottoman modernization of the nineteenth century, for example, 
one finds an unmistakable civilizing mission in the Porte’s policies toward such 
subaltern groups as the Kurds of eastern Anatolia, and Arab tribes of Iraq and 
Yemen. As Selim Deringil emphasizes in his study of the Hamidian era, the latter 
groups were known to be described by Ottoman officials as “in a state of nomadism 
and savagery,” and were to be “gradually brought into the fold of civilization.” Selim 
Deringil, Zhe Well-Protected Domains: Ideology and the Legitimation of Power in the 
Ottoman Empire, 1876—1909 (New York: I. B. Tauris, 1999), 41-42. For other ex- 
amples from the Ottoman administration of the empire’s Arabic-speaking provinces 
in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Yemen, see Ussama Makdisi, “Ottoman Orientalism,” 
American Historical Review 107, no. 3 (2002): 768-796; and Resat Kasaba, A Moveable 
Empire: Ottoman Nomads, Migrants, and Refugees (Seattle: University of Wash- 
ington Press, 2009). Accounts by Deringil, Makdisi, and Kasaba of the Ottoman 
imperial center’s view of provincial tribes and nomadic populations shares parallels 
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with that of the Afghan government of Aman Allah Khan in particular, where the 
latter was known to gaze on frontier regions of southern and eastern Afghanistan with 
similar hues. On July 15, 1925, for example, the amir described his successful war 
against the Khost rebels as “a war between enlightenment and ignorance.” Following 
his triumph at Khost, the amir went so far as to erect a public monument commemo- 
rating the “victory of the knowledge over ignorance.” The monument still stands in 
one of the downtown Kabul’s roundabouts today. AS/BR, 1:651. 

14. For one prominent Indian author’s trip to the site and his pertinent reflections, 
see Amitav Ghosh, “Kabul, National Archives of Afghanistan,” February 27, 2012, 
http://amitavghosh.com/blog/?p=2.481. 

15. For an outstanding example, see the pioneering work of the Afghanistan Dig- 
ital Library Project at New York University, http://afghanistand|.nyu.edu. 
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